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A NEW DARIUS INSCRIPTION 


CarL D. Buck 


UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


Any addition to our scanty store of Old Persian inscriptions is certain 
to yield something of interest, and this is true of the new Darius in- 
scription published by Sidney Smith in JRAS, 1926, 433 ff. Itis in the 
usual trilingual versions, and occurs in duplicate on a gold and a silver 
tablet. These presumably belonged to a series of three or more (gold, 
silver, and baser materials), such as have been unearthed in foundation 
deposits. The editor gives a copy made from a photograph of the gold 
tablet, and restorations of the text (of the Elamite version) from a 
photograph of the silver tablet. A photograph of the gold tablet was 
received from a dealer by the Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago, and I have used this. 

Just recently, after my comment was written, I have seen Herzfeld’s 
communication in the Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 1926, 2105 ff., where is 
given the first account of the provenience of the gold tablet. It was 
found between two blocks of an ancient foundation which came to 
light in rebuilding a small house in Hamadan and which belongs to an 
extensive series of Achaemenian ruins of ancient Egbatana. Herzfeld 
makes no mention of the silver tablet, though he must have used it in 
constituting the Elamite text, which is much mutilated in the gold 
tablet. In the Old Persian text too, his line division after the first 
two lines is not that of the gold tablet. It looks as if his text, though 
nominally that of the gold tablet, were in reality that of the silver tablet, 
which is in much better condition. Mr. John P. Kellogg, who was in 
Persia last summer, and to whom I am indebted for first calling my 
attention to the find and the publications, informs me that the silver 
tablet was also found at Hamadan and presumably in the same building, 
and that the gold tablet is now in New York. 

Herzfeld deals mainly with the historical and archaeological impor- 
tance of the find. His brief grammatical notes have not made my own 
comments on the Old Persian text superfluous. He gives a letter for 
letter transcription (except in rendering the ideogram for “king’’). 
The editor in JRAS has followed the more usual method of fuller 
transcription, but with a considerable number of errors—the misreading 
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of some signs (or misprints), several misinterpretations of sequences, 
and the omission of one whole word. 

The correct reading, in the system of transcription commonly em- 
ployed in Iranian studies, but with # (cf. Boh. 7) instead of the usual 
6° Meillet’s ¢, or Weisbach’s r*, is as follows: 

Darayavaus XS vazarka XS XSyanim XS dah- 
yuvnam Vistaspahya pufa Haxamanisiya. 

itiy Darayavau’ XS ima xSafam tya ada- 
m darayimiy haté Sakaibi§ tyaiy pa- 

ra Sugdam amata yata 4 Kusa hata Hi(n)da- 
uv amata yaté 4 Spardé tyamaiy Aurama- 
zda frabara hya maéista baginim. m- 

am Auramazda patuv utamaiy vidam. 

“Darius the great king, king of kings, king of the lands, son of 
Hystaspes, the Achaemenian. Says Darius the king: This (is) 
the kingdom that I hold, from the Scythians beyond Sogdiana 
to Kush, from India to Sardis, (the kingdom) which Auramazda, 
who is the greatest of the gods, gave me. May Auramazda protect 
me and my family.” 

Instead of an enumeration of the subject lands, such as we have 
elsewhere, the extent of the kingdom is here defined by the extremities, 
from northeast to southwest and from southeast to northwest. This 
orientation is of peculiar interest in connection with the conclusions of 
J. L. Myres, Geographical Journal 1896, 605 ff., as to the distorted axis 
of ancient geography. 

From the fact that Sardis (i.e. Lydia) is given as the (north)western 
frontier, Smith thinks it probable that the inscription was written 
before the expedition to Samos in 516 B. C., and for the same reason 
Herzfeld states that it must antedate the expedition against the Euro- 
pean Scythians in about 515 B. C. These seem somewhat doubtful 
inferences, since Lydia might well figure as the (north)western frontier 
land without excluding islands off the coast or lands further north but 
not so westerly. More significant perhaps are the (south) eastern and 
south(west)ern borders, India and Kush (Ethiopia), which are not 
included in the earliest of the lists of subject lands, India occurring in 
the second and third, Kush only in the third, the Naxé-i-Rustam list 
of 486 B. C.!. But I leave this question to the historians, and pass to 
some grammatical comments. 


1In the form of the word-divider, and in the spelling of the first syllable of 
Vikstdspa (vt, not simply v*), our inscription differs from the Behistun inscription, 
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Throughout this inscription, as in many of the other short inscriptions, 
xsdyabiya is indicated by the ideogram, which with Tolman we represent 
by XS. For the genitive plural we expect XSydnam as in Dar. Suez 
c 5, or XSanam as in Xerx. Pers. ca 6, cb 10. Cf. gen. sg. XSyahya 
and XShya& = xsdyabiyahyd. Smith reads -ydndm and that is doubt- 
less the form intended. But the original text has XSy*n*m*, the vowel 
sign after y* having been omitted, so that the only faithful transcription 
is -yandm. 

In }]. 1-2 Smith reads dahyundm, which is the proper transcription 
for every other occurrence of the form. But here the text has 
dahyuvném (d*h*y*uv*n*am®), paralleled by paruvném in NR a 6 ff. 
and the four copies of Art. Pers. The spelling wv is taken over from the 
final position, just as in the compound paruvzandndm beside 
paruzanandm. Cf. Skt manobhis with sandhi treatment of -as before 
the case-ending. 

1, 2. Vistaspahyd. Smith gives the second sibilant as §, but it is s 
as always. As noted above, the first syllable is written here v‘i, not 
simply v’. 

1,4. Smith reads Sakibig, remarking “elsewhere Sakd.’’ The cor- 
rect reading of s*k*ib*iS* is of course Sakailng, like bagaibig. The 
plural Saké is usual in the enumeration of the provinces, as in NR a 
25 ff, Dar. Pers. e 18, though the singular occurs once, Sakam Bh. 5. 21. 

Noteworthy is the instrumental form after hada “from,” with which 
the ablative is the natural construction and the usual one in both Aves- 
tan and Old Persian. At the same time one must bear in mind that in 
Old Persian the syncretism of ablative and instrumental is only some- 
what less complete than in Latin. The forms are to a considerable 
extent identical, and the uses are indicated by the preposition, e.g. 
haé@ Parsé “‘from Persia,’”’ but hada kara, “with the army.” Without 
preposition the ablative is unknown and the instrumental restricted. 
In the singular of a-stems, which are the most numerous, the two 
cases are merged in -d, through the loss of final d of the ablative. In 
the pronouns the ending -nd, corresponding to the Sanskrit instru- 
mental ending -na, serves also for the ablative, and we have hada 
aniyané Dar. Pers.d 11,e20. In the plural no form in -biya, answering 
to Sanskrit -bhyas is quotable, but hitherto there has been no occurrence 
of a plural with hacad. The hada Sakaibig is the first example, and in 
connection with the situation in the singular of a-stems it justifies the 





but agrees with the Darius Persepolis inscriptions, as well as with the Naxé-i- 
Rustam inscription, so that there is no material help from this. 
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provisional assumption that here too the two cases were merged, the 
instrumental ending serving for both. 

But the syncretism of ablative and instrumental has no bearing on the 
haé& Hi(n)dawo of Il. 5-6, which stands in contrast to the previously 
known hacé Babiraus with the regular genitive-ablative form. For 
Hi(n)dauwy (wrongly transcribed in JRAS, as if the text had d“u in- 
stead of the actual d*u) is a locative form like Babirauwv. One may 
recall the fact that the formally identical Vedic saca ‘‘with’’ is used with 
the locative, or again that in Avestan the locative forms in -6 = OPers. 
-auv, and in -vd, and also other locative forms sometimes serve as 
ablatives, as hacd gatvd, hacad bar’sman (cf. Bartholomae, Grd. d. iran. 
Phil. I 222, 229). But the contrast between hacad Babiraus and haca 
Hi(n)dauv remains surprising. 

ll. 4-5. tyaiy para Sugdam. Smith remarks that we should expect 
tara, and Herzfeld that para is new. It has been customary in the 
corresponding phrase NR a 28-9 to read Saka tyai[y talradraya, with 
tara = Av. tard, Skt. tiras “across, beyond.” But the ¢* is a restoration, 
for which we should now substitute p*. For para = Skt. paras “‘be- 
yond” (cf. Grk. zépa, wépav) gives the same sense. 

As between Sugdam here and the previously known Suguda (s*ug"ud* 
and s*ug“d*) it is the latter that is abnormal with its anaptyctic vowel 
between stops. 

Il. 5, 6. amata yata @ Kusa (Sparddé) = hince usque ad. In all pre- 
viously known passages ydtd is a conjunction meaning “while” or 
“until.” The @ was known only as a postpositive with the locative, 
but here is used like Skt. @ with the ablative. The new word amaia, 
for which neither editor offers any satisfactory explanation,’ is, I think, 


? I believe in this formal identity, despite the skepticism of some (cf. Bartho- 
lomae, Altiran. Witb. 1753) and the fact that Delbriick’s explanation (Vergl. 
Syntax I 752) of the shift of meaning in Iranian is insufficient. The shift is no 
more violent than that which once took place in Eng. with, only that here we know 
better the particular context in which it started; nor is it more startling than the 
opposite poles reached by the group represented by Latin sub and super. 

3 In JRAS; “Is it another derivative from the same root as amatad (if the reading 
is correct) variously rendered in the Bisitin inscription Col. I, 3? In that case 
should amata ydtd a be translated ‘extending up to’?” Herzfeld: ‘‘a-mata kann 
wohl nur von der Wurzel mad-‘zumessen,’ im jungawestischen belegt, abgeleitet 
werden.”’ Such a participle would have the form masta. His further remark 
‘Im Elamischen ist das Altpers.dmata nur an erster Stelle durch das ebenfalls 
neue mitituma ausgedrickt”’ is due to a misunderstanding of the Elamite structure. 
For mittuma is a postpositive with Sukta, answering to the OP para before Sug- 
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clearly an adverb formed with the ablatival -ta = Skt. -tas from a pro- 
nominal stem ama-, corresponding to the rare Skt. ama- “this” occurring 
in a formula of the Atharva Veda and the Brahmanas, amo ‘ham asmi, 
sé tvam “he am I, she thou” (AV 14. 2.71, with Whitney’s translation), 
and further attested by the adverbs amd “at home” (‘chez lui’’) in 
RV, AV, etc, and amat “from this place, from here” RV 5. 53. 8. 

ll. 6,8. Smith transcribes tyamiy but utémaiy. The text has in both 
cases my, not m'iy. Herzfeld transcribes tyamiy, utamiy, the first 
incorrectly according to his system, since there is no a-sign after the y*. 

1. 7. Smith omits bagéndm in his transcription and even remarks 
that the Persian version has “the greatest’’ simply, in contrast to the 
other versions. But his own copy, confirmed by the photograph, shows 
baganadm. The phrase hya maéista bagdndm is identical with that in 
Dar. Pers. d. 1, Xerx. Elv., Xerx. Van, and the Elamite and Babylonian 
versions conform to it. The corresponding Elamite phrase is the same 
as in Xerx. Elv. and Xerx. Van. That of the Babylonian version differs 
from that in Xerx. Elv. and Xerx. Van, and also from that in Dar. Pers. 
g 1, but is equivalent to them in meaning. Smith says that “the 
obscure word alla here seems to mean ‘the other part, remainder.’” 
On this my colleague Professor Luckenbill furnishes the following note: 

Sa raba, alla ilani?' of 1. 7 is the equivalent of ga raba eli ilani?', 
“‘who (is) great above (i.e., greater than, or greatest of) the gods.” 
alla is undoubtedly the cuneiform rendering of the Aramaic ‘al. 
The use of elz in Assyrian for ‘“‘over, more than” is well established. 
In Xerxes Elvend and Xerxes Van the same idea of the superlative 
is expressed by the more common raba ga ildni?', the “great one of 
the gods,”’ while in Darius Pers. g we have a phrase, which has 
the same force as eli. al-la occurs in the Babylonian version of 
the Behistun Inscription, 1.29 (§ XVI).—‘‘Darius the king thus 
speaks: al-la ga anaku adiku ana Gumdtu Magusu, after I had 
slain Gaumata the Magian.” Here alla ga is the Aramaic ‘al Se. 
See also Peiser, Babylonische Vertrdége 230 and Tallqvist, Die 
Sprache der Contracts Nabi-nda’ids 42, for the use of alla in the 
Neo-Babylonian and Persian period contracts. 

1. 8 mam auramazda patuv, as in many parallel passages, while others 
have mam Auramazdaé pdatuv hada bagaibig. In this inscription the 
Babylonian version agrees with the latter, the Elamite with the former. 





dam, just like mittumanna in NR a 23. It is the kuz8, the regular equivalent of 
OP ydatd, which here in both cases answers to the whole Persian phrase amata 
yada a. 





CATELLUS, CANICULUS. A CASE OF SEMANTIC 
INTERCHANGE 


A. H. Scuutz 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


Of special interest in the Romance of Gaul and Spain are the de- 
scendants of catellus and caniculus. Within each group, as we shall 
see, there is considerable fluidity of sense, to such a degree that they 
come to be used interchangeably for ‘kitten’ and ‘puppy.’ Of this state 
of affairs, the grammarians and lexicographers seem to be unaware. 

At least as early as the third century A.D., catellus! was a serious 
rival of catulus, if indeed it did not threaten the existence of the latter. 
Probus records catulus non catellus, though Baehrens at one point rather 
curiously puts both in brackets in his edition of the Appendiz, p. 62 
Judging by the subsequent fortunes of both, catellus seems to have won 
its battle, certainly in the territory we are considering, for the -ulus 


variant seems to have left no descendants.* On the other hand, to list 
all the forms of catellus would require not a little space, as the sources 
referred to will readily show; a certain number of specimens are here 
cited: cael, chael, keel, chiau, chaon, chaillon for the Old French examples; 
among the patois of the northern regions, chaé, ché, chiau, chiaule, 
quiaule.* We may add a few forms that occur in the South of France: 


1The problem of the single or double ¢ in cat(t)us is discussed by Garcfa de 
Diego, Contribucién al diccionario hispdnico etimolégico, §111. 

2 A curious juxtaposition of the two is found in the following account (Os- 
bertus de Miraculis Sancti Dunstant, cit. Du Cange) of an exorcism: ‘et quod in 
modum parvuli Cati discurreret Francigena lingua dicentibus, ille contra, qui 
linguae ipsius omnimodis inscius erat, subridens, eadem lingua similiter verbo 
diminutivo consonanter respondebat dicens: Non ut catulus, sed ut catellus’. 

3 As to the form in -ellus being the less classical, Baehrens says: ‘‘ Unberichtigt 
ist die Zuriickweisung von catellus’’ (Sprachlicher Komment. z. App. Probi, 121). 
The Thesaurus Ling. Lat. gives both, with catellus marked ‘a catulus deminutive.’ 
We have in Varro, LL 9. 74, both forms: ‘ut est cista cistula cistella et canis 
catulus catellus’ cit. LanauaGE 2. 187 (Kent). See below for association of canis 
and catulus. 

4 Mémoires de la Soc. de Ling. de Paris 14. 211 (Sainéan). 
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chadel,' kddél (in Pyrén. Orient.), kddéu (in Bouches du Rhone), tchddeél 
(in Lozére), kddél, kodéo (Cantal). In Spain we find Old Cast. cadiello, 
Aragonese cadillo, Catalan cadell (and Spanish America has cadejo, 
related to these forms).’ 

All these are listed under the general sense ‘little dog,’ but the mean- 
ing of catellus and catulus as far back as classical Latin was much wider 
in scope, for it could signify the young of the wolf, lion or similar animal; 
extension of this idea even permitted application of the term to the 
young of the rabbit. These numerous interpretations lived on. 
Godefroy (Dict. Anc. Frcs.) speaks not only of the cayeau du lion and 
the chael of the fox (see also Renart 896-7, ed. Martin), but refers in 
this manner to children: 


Par la bataille ez vos poignant Borrel 
O lui estoient si XIII chael, 
Tuit chevalier adoubé de novel. (Aleschans 6256) 


as also La Curne de Ste. Palaye: ‘De cibis delicatis pascebant catulos 
suos quos de turpibus concubinis, ipsi turpiores procreabant’ (J. de 
Vitri). Catulaster is defined in the Codex Cassinensis® as ‘Iuvenis 
duodecim annorum’. In Old Provengal,!* cadelet means ‘young dog’ 
but also ‘young lion cub’. Whether so great a diversity of meanings 
has been carried forward into modern dialects is difficult to say with 


our present facilities, but many things lead one to believe that it has 
indeed been the case. Garcia de Diego (§109) defines Catalan cadell 
‘flores de algunos drboles’ and Arag. cadillo as ‘flor de olivo’; Mistral 
(Trésor) renders cadelas as ‘jeune et gros chien’ and ‘grand jeune homme 
qui fait l’enfant’ and gives cadeliero as ‘vache portiére qui porte chaque 
année comme les chiennes.’ 

Canis (aside from numerous metaphoric values" that it may have, 


5 Boucoiran, Dict. des idiomes méridionauz. 

6 Atlas Linguistique 1789. 

7 Garcia de Diego, op. cit. §109: ‘significa un animal fantastico que la gente 
supersticiosa se representa como un enorme perro negro’. Cadejo<*catic(u)- 
lu(m), just as caneja<canic(u)la (Roman. Etym. Whch. §1586). 

8 Varro, RR 3.4, speaking of rabbits and their prolific reproduction says: ‘ete- 
nim cum habent catulos recentes, alios in ventre havere reperiuntur.’ 

® Corpus Gloss. Lat., 5.550 (Gétz). 

10 Levy, Supplement-Woérterbuch; see also Roman. Etym. Whch. 1763. 

11 F.g. Sainéan’s list of terms derived from the idea ‘dog’ and applied to ma- 
chinery (loc. cit.). In Spanish gato similarly takes on a number of meanings, 
being applied to ‘pocketbook’, ‘iron hook’, ‘block and tackle’ (Dicc. de la Real 
Acad. Espafiola, 1925). 
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resembling cattus in this respect) can be applied to other animals. That 
Phaedrus uses it as ‘wolf’ is natural, considering the close relation of 
the species.!2 It is more curious to note the Spanish folk use of perra 
chica and perra gorda for five and ten céntimo coppers, referring to the 
lions that adorn them. As in the case of catellus, there exist a number of 
derivatives of canis in Romance, e.g. French chenet, OF chenel (Gode- 
froy), chienetel (ibid.), Fr. dialect chienneton, Prov. canilho, chenilho, 
(Mistral), Sp. canijo.% <A glance at Fr. chenille shows that, like the 
derivatives of cattus, possibly even to a more diverse extent, the forma- 
tions on canis show a great variety of significance: Roman. Etym. 
Wbch. mentions kanaya (in Tessin canton, Switzerland), rendered 
‘Kinder’ and Tyrolese kanaz ‘Knabe.’ Thus the two major groups, the 
one based on canis and the other on cattus, have, since early times, 
followed, from the semantic point of view, a similar and at times common 
road. Already the grammarian Virgilius, in discussing gender, speaks 
as follows: ‘. . quidam simpliciter dixerunt quod masculinim hoc 
esse debuit quod secundum habitudinem corporis ostenderetur et ita 
femininum ut vir et mulier, taurus et vacca, aries et ouis, canisetcata 
et cetera animalia.’* Hence an expression like Mistral’s La chino dou 
segnour a cadela ‘the seigneur’s dog has puppies’ need not seem extra- 
ordinary. It is, however, more curious to find under the heading 
Petit Chat, in the Atlas Linguistique, Map 1498, the forms kdnilos 
(fem.), kdnile (id.), chenil, chnil, all obviously from canis. That such 
interchange of meanings should have occurred is the almost inevitable 
consequence of semantic kinship aided by the lack of fixity within each 
group. 

One more remark, in this connection, apropos of Mistral’s translation 
of fa de-catetos ‘en baissant la téte, en rampant avec un air d’humilité.’ 
Was he aware that this is more the manner of a dog than of a cat? 
Certain it is that cat-de-mar is given as ‘chien de mer’ without comment.’ 
In the last instance, the confusion may be of long standing, because 
caniculus and catulus are both rendered ‘piscis’ by the Latin glossators.% 


12 Riddle-Scheller’s Lexicon totius Latinitatis. 

13 Garcia de Diego §96. Many verbs are formed on this substantive, e.g. en- 
canijarse, encaniau. 

14 Thid. §111: ‘Ignoro en qué se apoyaria el gram&tico Virgilio, Epist., I, 110, 
para identificar caita con canis feminina.’ Is there not more than one child who 
thinks of cat as the feminine of dog and even cow as the feminine of horse? In- 
cidentally attention is called to the loose manner in which the passage from 
Virgilius was quoted. 

15 Corpus Gloss. Lat. 3.318. 17; 437. 13 and, for catulus, 3.431. 10. 





THE INSTRUMENTAL AND THE COMITATIVE IN THE 
ALEUT LANGUAGE 


WALDEMAR JOCHELSON 


There are in Aleut! three endings to indicate the number of nouns: 
x‘ for the singular, x for the dual, and n (in the Atka dialect, s) for the 
plural. 

A’dax' father, a’dax two fathers, a’dan (Atka a’das) fathers. 

The singular has two cases, the absolute and the relative (or the 
nominative and the genitive). The absolute may serve in the sentence 
as subject or object (direct). All other relations between nouns and 
other words (with the exception of the instrumental and the comitative 
forms, for which see further) are expressed by the relative case and 
by postpositional pronouns added to the end of the noun. The dual 
and plural have only one case, the absolute, as the duality or plurality 
of the compound is expressed not in the noun but in the postpositional 
pronouns. ‘The suffix of the relative case is m instead of the x‘ of the 
absolute case. 

Absolute case: a’dax‘ father. 

Relative case: a’dam of the father. 

a'dam-i'lan ‘of the father to him,’ i.e. to the father. 

a’dam-ila’n ‘of the father from him,’ 1.e. from the father. 

a’dam-ili’kin to two fathers. 

a’dam-ili’fiin to the fathers. 

cam-ku’gan ‘of the hand on it,’ 1.e. on the hand. 

cam-kuga’n ‘of the hand from itt,’ 7.e. from the hand. 

Instrumental. The element sa, expressing the instrumental, is suffixed 


1 The Aleut is a dialect of the Eskimo. The author studied the Aleut language 
(in three dialects) while spending about two years (1909-10) in the Aleutian 
Islands on behalf of the Russian Geographic Society. Archaeological Investiga- 
tions in the Aleutian Islands were published by the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, 1925. The Aleut folklore (texts and translation), grammar, and vocabu- 
lary, are in preparation for the Publications of Columbia University, New York, 
under the editorship of Prof. Franz Boas. The material on the somatology, 
ethnology, and sociology of the Aleut is also in preparation. In this article g is 
used instead of g with a dot beneath to represent an uvular [e). 
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to the verbal stem of the sentence and not to the noun. We shall take 
for example the verbal stem a’nu to throw. 

nux' anu’kux' a stone he throws. 

nux' aniisa’kux' a stone he flings with. 

When the direct object is named, the pronoun fian, i’kin, or fin to 
him, to them both, or to them, is added to the instrument. 

sax‘ nux'-fian aniisa’kux' the bird a stone to it he flings with. 

Here is another example: 

suku’qifi I take. 

sii-sa-ku’qifi I take with it. 

cafi siisaku’qifi my hand I take with tt. 

When the direct object is named and to the instrument a personal 
pronoun is added, the latter agrees in number with the direct object. 
For instance: 

1. qax' cafi-fian siisaku’qifi a fish I take with my hand. 

2. qax cafi-i’kin siisaku’qifi two fishes I take with my hand. 

3. gan cafi-fiin siisaku’qifi fishes I take with my hand. 

Literally these sentences have to be translated as follows: 

1. The fish my hand it (i.e. the fish) with it (i.e. with the hand) I take. 

2. Two fishes my hand them both with it I take. 

3. Fishes my hand them with it I take. 

Thus the instrumental element sa suffixed to the verbal stem (sw) 
refers to the instrument cafi my hand, while the pronoun (fian, i’kin, 
or fiin) refers to the direct object (qax‘, qax, qan). We wish to add that 
the dative of the personal pronouns (fian, i’kin, fiin) takes the place in 
the above sentences of the accusative, as in other cases with verbs. 
In nouns the absolute case appears as the nominative-accusative, while 
in personal pronouns the absolute case is wanting. For the third 
person pronouns are used, which are combined with an adverbial ele- 
ment showing the distance of the third person from the speaking person. 
For instance, a’man he who is far from the speaking person, but not out of 
sight; i'fian he the near one; a’kan he the upper one; u’knan he the lower 
one; u’kan he the inside one, etc. 

Nouns and verbs are formed from the same stem. When the stem 
becomes a noun, its instrumental element will be si (instead of sa in 
verbs). For instance, tu’ga expresses the notion beat: tuga’-kux' 
he beats; tuga-sa’kux‘ he beats with it; tu’ga-x' the beating; tuga’-si-x' 
the instrument for beating (stick, club). asu’gais the stem dig: asu’ga-x‘ 
the digging; astiga’-si-x‘ a spade, 1.e. ‘the instrument for digging.’ 

The comitative. The comitative is expressed by means of a’six, a 
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participle form of the stem a- to be: a’six being with (somebody or some- 
thing). 

a’dafi a’six hwagana’qifi ‘my father being with (me) I came to this 
place,’ i.e. I came to this place with my father. 

But the same locution may be expressed by the instrumental element 
sa suffixed to the stem. hwagana’qifi I came to this place; hwa’ga is 
the stem, na element of past tense, qifi personal ending. a’dafi hwaga- 
sa-na’-qifi my father I came with, or I brought my father. Thus we see 
that the instrumental element sa may transform an intransitive verb 
into a transitive. 





THE -TT- IN LATIN QUATTUOR 
Rouanp G. Kent 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Numerals share with pronouns the honor of being the best criteria 
of linguistic relationship; and yet among the names of the digits we 
find more exceptions to the principle of regular phonetic development, 
probably, than anywhere else in an equal group of unquestioned cog- 
nates. The exceptions arise, in the main, from the fact that the words 
are in use so closely associated with one another that they affect one 
another’s forms.! 

One such puzzling exception is the -¢é- in Latin quattuor. The con- 
ventional theory is that it is a doubling, or more strictly a lengthening, 
‘of the consonant at the junction between two syllables, as in the oc- 
casional Jusstus, solluit, etc. of inscriptions, and in the Italian febbre, 
acqua from Latin febris, aqua.? But in quattuor the doubling is ad- 
mittedly much earlier than that in the Italian words, and as compared 
with the Latin examples, it is regular and not sporadic. For the length 
of the initial syllable of guattuor is assured in the time of Plautus, by its 
use in Pseudolus 1303; and the spelling guattuor, with two ?’s, is found in 
CIL 1?.587.ii.18, 21, an inscription of 81 B.C.’ 

The only circumstance in which, in Latin, a single consonant became 
doubled, is that of its standing after a long vowel of the accented syl- 
lable, at the same time that it, the consonant, belongs to the following 
syllable, and is immediately followed by the vowel of that syllable. 
Thus older Jupiter regularly became Iuppiter, and older litera became 
littera. The inference is unescapable, that quattwor represents an older 
*qudtuor, in which the -u- had already become vocalic. Can a long 
vowel in the initial syllable of this word be explained on any reasonable 
basis, in the face of the short vowed attested by all other languages? 


1T give a minimum of references, citing here collectively A. Walde, Lat. etym. 
Wib., 8. vv.; E. Boisacq, Dict. étym. de la langue grecque, s. vv.; K. Brugmann, 
Gdr. d. vergl. Gram. d. indog. Spr. 2?.2.1-82 (1911); F. Sommer, Hbd. d. lat. Laut- 
u. Formenlehre? (1914); F. Stolz, Lat. Gram.* 291-5 (1926), revised by M. Lehmann, 
in I. v. Miller’s Hdb. d. Altertumsw. II. 2. 

2 Leumann-Stolz, op. cit. §152. 

3’ Sommer, op. cit. 203. 
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Perhaps the point of connection may be found in the series, put in 
the pre-Plautine values, oinos dud trés qudtuor quinque, in which the 
characteristic vowel—if we may grant that the characteristic vowel of 
dué is the 6 rather than the u, as a doublet form *dvd may have been 
used in rapid speech—is without exception either a diphthong or a long 
vowel. Note further that the next five cardinals agree in having a 
short vowel in the corresponding position: sex septem octé novem decem. 
So I incline to think that the long vowels of oinos dué tres quinque 
infected *qudtuor and remade it to *qudtuor. But another form may 
have contributed to the long vowel in gudtuor: the pre-Latin word for 
‘fourth’ seems to have been *kwatwortos, whence *kwawortos with dis- 
similative loss of one ¢, and qgudrtus by contraction. The length of the 
vowel in qudrtus is assured by inscriptional writings with the apex,‘ 
and there is the parallel instance of Mdvors Mars, though here the prior 
vowel is long before the contraction occurs. To these two influences, 
then, that of the long vowels in the other cardinals of the series and that 
of the long vowel in the ordinal qudrtus, I attribute the lengthening of 
the first vowel of *qudtuor, which made possible thereafter the doubling 
of the consonant with a conincident shortening of the vowel. 

There is the objection that quater ‘four times’ and words beginning 
with quadr- (quadrdgintd, quadringenti, quadrupes, quadrigae, etc.) are 
proved by the meters of poetry to have a short a in the initial syllable. 


But quater goes back to an adverb ending in -frus, and the other words 
have a peculiar -dr- after the vowel, with an unexplainable -d- before 
-r-; the differences in the consonantal groups may have been the decisive 
factor in preventing the spread of the long vowel from qudtuor. 

The length of the vowel in quinque also is not original, as was recog- 
nized long ago,® but came back from the ordinal quinctus into the 
cardinal; for short vowels were lengthened before -nct- in early Latin. 


4 Mon. Anc. iii. 22; CIL 3.4959; cited by Sommer, op. cit. 472. 

5 For quater, see Vergil, Aen. 1.94, Ge. 1.411, 2.399. For quadr- the evidence is 
more difficult to locate; for while in Plautus and in Terence a stop plus a liquid 
does not make position, substitutions of long syllable for short and of two shorts 
for a long are freely made, and in later verse the consonants may make a closed 
syllable. The surest warranty for a short vowel seems to be in quadrupedem, 
Ter. And. 865. But to keep the shortness of the initial syllable, editors are 
obliged to emend the manuscript reading quadruplari, Pl. Persa 62, to quadru- 
pulari, and quadruplator, ib. 70, toquadrupulator. If the initial syllable of quadri- 
librem, Pl. Aul. 809, be short, one must accept a hiatus after the next word, instead 
of an elision. 

6 By R. Thurneysen, KZ 30.501-2. 
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And yet the -c- of quinctus itself remained only by the reciprocal in- 
fluence of quinque, since the group -nct- tended to become -nt- in early 
Latin.’ No parallel to this association of the first five digits in their 
vocalic length can be found in Oscan and Umbrian, where the words for 
‘4’ and ‘5’ were petora and *pompe, amply attested by glosses and by 
derivatives; and therefore the phenomenon which we have examined is 
distinctly a Latin phenomenon. At the same time, it must be rec- 
ognized as very early, since Verrius Flaccus remarks on the long vowel 
in old Latin quincentum ‘500.’* Converging evidence indicates that the 
length in *gudtuor and in quinque became established at not far from the 
same time, and therefore increases the likelihood of the explanation of 
quattuor which has been offered here. 


7 For citations of spelling with -c-, cf. Neue-Wagener, Formenlehre d. lat. Spr.* 
2.310. 

8 Ap. Fest. 254 M. = 338 Th.: Quincentum et producta prima syllaba et per c 
litteram usurpant antiqui, quod postea levius visum est, ita ut nunc dicimus, 
pronuntiari. 





KANDAULES 


GrorGE MELVILLE BOLLING 


Oxr1o STATE UNIVERSITY 


With regard to the vowel of the final syllable, Hesychius offers a gloss 
Kavéaty\as + ‘Epuns } ‘Hpaxdns, and on this basis some modern scholars! 
distinguish a god Kandaulas and a king Kandaules. I think that 
the validity of this distinction may be doubted. Hipponax’ vocative 
KavéaiAa is the proper form to KavdaidAns, cf. AuxduBa, AveauBns; xuvayxa, 
xuvaryxns. So Hesychius, if his copyists are not at fault, has either 
formed the nominative wrongly from Kavéai\a? or drawn on a non- 
Ionic source. For Ionic we need reckon with KavédatdAns and with 
nothing else. 

The identification of this god with Hermes seems to rest solely on 
the familiar line 4.2 (Diehl) of Hipponax: ‘Epun xvvdyxa, Mponori 
Kavéaida and that seems to be an improvisation. 

I can find no other evidence for a ‘Epujs xvvayxns, and Hesychius 
seems to have known nothing to the point, for in spite of the clear 
etymology’ he glosses it as vaguely as xXérra. The invocation is put in 
the mouth of Boupalos and is meant to be derisive, suggested by the 
epithet dpyeigoyrns and the fact that ’’Apyos is a dog’s name. Then 
it is probable that a similar twist has been given to the Maionian term 
Kavdatdns. Kretschmer rightly warns against attaching any historical 
importance to the use of Myonori instead of Avéi:ori; but stylistically 
the former word is high-flown and may perhaps give a hint in the same 
direction. At all events the great god of the Lydians must have done 
some mightier exploit than the choking of a dog, and I think it is so far 
safer to interpret Kandaules merely as ‘Throttler-of-the-Beast’. 

It was ‘a dog-like monster’, says Kretschmer—trusting to the literal- 
ness of the translation xvvayxns—and it was this exploit that lead to the 


1Prehn in PW 10.1860, Solmsen, to some extent Kretschmer. 

2 The meter does not reveal the quantity of the final vowel. 

8’ Even Tzetzes: oxvdAdorvixrns. 

‘ The implicit interpretation of ’Apyeigévrns at so early a date is interesting and 
in agreement with Kretschmer’s conclusions about the etymology, cf. Glotta 
10.45-9 (1919). 


15 
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identification with Herakles because he too throttled a monster. The 
last seems to me right, and may take us farther. The monster that 
Heracles throttled was a lion, and the lion is so prominent in Lydia that 
it has been regarded as the arms of the royal family.5 We may then 
assume that it was also the throttling of a lion that gave to the Lydian 
god his title Kandaules, and agree (except for the unnecessary quali- 
fication) with Sayce, Sardis, 6.2.86 (note) that this god ‘was doubtless 
represented in art like the Babylonian Gilgames, holding a strangled 
lion or similar animal in either hand’. The type may be seen on a 
Minoan gem,‘ so that it is also attested for the Pre-Hellenic peoples of 
the Aegean. 

This god became the founder of the Lydian dynasty whose members 
the Greeks called Herakleidai—having identified Kandaules with 
Herakles. It is probable that in it Kandaules became a titular name 
comparable with Caesar, Pharaoh, Syennesis. It is true that in Hero- 
dotus the name Kandaules seems personal. But Herodotus himself 
(1.7) tells us that the Greeks called this king Myrsilos and speaks of 
him as the son of Myrsos; while Nikolaos of Damascus’ knows him 
(from Xanthos) as Adyattes or Sadyattes. From these facts Gelzer,*® 
drew the essentially correct conclusion that Kandaules was a ‘sacral’ 
name. Essentially correct may be said, for ‘sacral’ and ‘royal’ are 
responses to stimuli undifferentiated in such a context. 

The decipherment of the Lydian inscriptions has confirmed Hero- 
dotus’ use of Myrsos Myrsilos by showing that in Lydian patronymics 
were actually formed by such a suffix, cf. Baktvas, Bakivalis. For 
Kandaules however, they seem to have given no information. 

But most recently Buckler® has published a series of electrum coins 
that antedate the gold coinage attributed to Croesus and certainly 
earlier than 546 B.C., the fall of Sardis. The device of the die (it 
appears completely on no specimen through the inexperience of its 
cutters) was two lion-heads confronted, with a vertical inscription 
between them. Thanks to a new specimen Buckler can now show that 
the inscription is Lydian and that it reads valveg [walwe-§]. He then 
equates valvef with ’’Ad\ns and explains the legend as Gyges’ cry of 
triumph over the conquest of Colophon: ‘The port on the Ales river 


5 Cf. B.V. Head, Brit. Mus. Excav. at Ephesos 91. 
6 JHS 21.163 (1901). 

7 FG@rHist 90 F 47 (Jacoby). 

8 RhM 35.517? (1880). 

9 JHS 46.36-41 (1926) 
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now belongs to the Lydian kingdom.’ Against the equation valveg’’Adns 
no objection can be brought; but the remainder of the interpretation 
appears most unlikely. 

When the inscription was imperfectly known, the practice was to 
connect it with ’A\varrns. That is now impossible, but it shows a fact 
which Buckler himself sees,!° that the natural thing to be looked for in 
such a legend is a ‘personal, i.e. royal, name.’ I would then submit 
the following considerations: 

1. The most probable name is Kandaules; a) as being the name of 
Lydia’s strong-arm god, and of her ever-existing priest-king, and b) 
because of his close connection with the Lydian lion as Throttler-of-the- 
Beast. 

2. The obvious affinity of the device to the art type posited for 
Kandaules by Sayce on other grounds; the vertical inscription taking 
the place of the male figure, the lions being represented by their heads. 

3. The frequent use of ideograms and of ideograms combined with 
alphabetic writing in the systems of writing in vogue in Asia Minor. 

I should therefore suggest that the coin may offer a combination of 
picture and phonetic writing and be read as KAN Dvalveg [Kandwalwe:§]. 
From this form the Greek names derive readily. Epenthesis in Lydian 
will account for the diphthong in Kavdaidns; while a form without 
epenthesis may be preserved in Kavéados which long ago Wilamowitz" 
recognized as the non-Hellenic name of the founder of Kos. If Kavdotdos 
the name of one of the Képxwzes (but given also as ’Avéovdos) belongs 
here, it has perhaps been assimilated to dovdos by popular etymology. 
The same may be true of Kavéédos glossed by Hesychius as xaxoipyos, 
Anorns, if it arose in a Doric-speaking community. Or it may be that 
behind these varying vowels we have dialectic differences of the Asia 
Minor languages.!” 

If we attempt the etymology, we must remember that the earlier 
efforts* to explain the name started not only from a different form, 
but from a false hypothesis about the relationship of Lydian. That 
language was then put in the Thracian-Phrygian branch, whereas we 
now know that it meets the languages of our family only in a Pre-Indo- 
European period. 


10 Note 9. 

11 Hermes 18.430. 

12 Cf. Lambertz, Glotta 6.17 (1914); Sturtevant, Lanauaae 1.77 (1925) for the 
principle involved. 

13 Kretschmer, Hinl. 388-9 (1896); Hirt, Idg. 134-5, 599; Solmsen, KZ 34.77-80 
(1897); 45.97-8 (1912); Herm. 46.286-91 (1911); Boisacq 541 (s.v. xiwv). 
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The connection of the second half of the word, with OCS daviti 
‘choke’, Lith. dovyti ‘torment’, Phryg. daos ‘wolf’, will have to be aban- 
doned because the division of the compound must be Kand-valveé. 

It is clearly a compound in which the first member is governed by the 
second, of the type represented by Sanskrit dhanam-jaya-. In that 
type,"* the use of a case form for the first member was original. The 
use of a stem-form is ascribed to the analogy of the determinative com- 
pounds and is dated back to the time of the parent language itself. 
It is not surprising to find the earlier type persisting in Lydian, and I 
should regard kand as an accusative neuter, with the well recognized -d 
ending of Lydian. 

The word kan I would still equate with IE kwon-, and the fact that the 
Lydian word does not begin with a sibilant is no longer a difficulty. 
Indo-European shows no trace of a form without the w-sound,'* and 
Solmsen must therefore assume a special law to account for its dis- 
appearance in Lydian. Starting from Kand-valve§, it is easily explained 
in this compound as due to dissimilation. It has been suggested by 
others that the word is connected with xvéw and meant originally ‘young 
animal’, ‘cub’, ‘whelp’; if so, that it should be neuter is not surprising. 
The change of gender will have come in Indo-European with the spe- 
cialized meaning ‘dog’. What the word meant in Lydian must be 
uncertain: ‘whelp’, ‘beast’, ‘monster’, or ‘lion’, are all possible. If 
it became definitely ‘lion’, the semantic development would parallel 
that of catulus and caniculus discussed elsewhere in this issue. 

Finally valvef would contain an element corresponding in form to IE 
welu- seen in volvo, eikbw, etc. The meanings seem to diverge greatly, 
but the idea of a rolling or twisting motion may underlie both the 
Lydian and the Indo-European senses of the words. Or the word may 
mean nothing more definite than ‘killer’, in which case Goth. walwjan 
should be compared. 

To sum up, if we had the plainly written name of a Lydian king 
Kandvalveg, we would unhesitatingly identify it with Kandaules, and 
we could etymologize it on somewhat the same lines as I have proposed. 
Kandaules is the name that we have most reason to expect to find on 
such coins as those discussed. The connecting link however, the as- 
sumption of rebus writing, seems to me weak. Parallels for it may be 
found, or a better interpretation of valves. Can the latter be a short 
name equivalent to Alyattes? 


4 Cf, Brugmann 2.1.94. 
16 Tb. 101-2. 
16 On canis, cf. Kent, LanauaGeE 2.186-7 (1926). 
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Homenaje ofrecido a Menéndez Pidal; Miscelénea de estudios lingiifs- 
ticos, literarios e histéricos. Three volumes. Pp. 848, 718, and 696. 
Madrid, 1925. 

On the completion of twenty-five years of service as professor at the 
Universidad Central, Madrid, the colleagues, friends and pupils of Don 
Ramén Menéndez Pidal have presented him this monument of lin- 
guistic, literary and historical studies. It is not possible to give here 
even a cursory account of each one of the valuable materials contained 
in the three volumes.' All the great masters of Romance philology from 
Schuchardt, Morel-Fatio and Meyer-Liibke to the most humble pupil 
of Menéndez Pidal have contributed to this document of labor and love. 

In the first volume there is first of all an excellent photoprint of 
Menéndez Pidal, and then the homenaje begins with a German poem 
by the venerable scholar Hugo Schuchardt, where he states with deep 
feeling that although his physical faculties do not permit his contribut- 
ing a philological article, at the same time his heart and mind still 
allow him to admire Spain, the Cid and Don Ramén and to send his 
most cordial greetings in German verse. One hundred and thirty-five 
scholars, representing twenty different nations, have contributed to the 
three volumes. A few of the outstanding contributors are: Schuchardt, 
Morel-Fatio, Meyer-Liibke, Wechssler, Pietsch, Schevill, Bonilla, 
Ribera, Rennert, Hills, Salverda de Grave, Garcfa Solalinde, Kriiger, 
Pio Rajna, Tallgren, Navarro Tomd4s, Américo Castro, Rubiéd Lluch, 
Staff, Saroihandy, Morley, Sarrailh, Millardet, Gauchat, Alonso, and 
Roques. The two outstanding contributions to the three volumes are, 
in the opinion of the reviewer, the work of TalJgren on the Arabic names 
for the stars, with their transcription in the time of Alfonso the learned, 
and the article by Navarro Tomds on Basque phonetics. 

No greater honor could be conferred on don Ramén, now recognized 
as the greatest living Romance philologist, than this human document, a 
veritable encyclopedia of modern research into linguistic, literary and 
historical problems. 

AurELIO M. Espinosa. 


1A brief account of the contents of each of the three volumes is given in 
Hispania 9, 191-3 (1926). 
19 
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Das auslindische Sprachgut im Spanischen des Rio de la Plata. 
Mitteilungen und Abhandlungen aus dem Gebiet der romanischen Philo- 
logie veréffentlicht vom Seminar fiir romanische Sprachen und Kultur 
(Hamburg), Band VIII. By Rudolph Grossman. Pp. VI, 224, 
Hamburg, 1926. 

Dr. Grossman has done a distinct service to Romance scholarship by 
bringing together in convenient form the conclusions of authoritative 
Hispanists with respect to the much discussed theory of a so-called 
‘idioma nacional argentino.’ His book, however, is much more than a 
welcome scientific résumé of this important problem. It is a most 
important contribution to American-Spanish dialectology, a study of 
the foreign elements in the Spanish language of Argentina. 

Besides an appendix with dialectic texts and a valuable index the 
book contains the following six chapters that treat as many important 
linguistic problems: 


I. Bedingungen fiir die Entwicklung spanisch-amerikanischer 
Sondersprachen. 


1 The separatist movement in politics in the beginning of the XIXth century 
created in the imagination of over-zealous patriots the idea of a national Argen- 
tine language, separate, and different if possible, from Spanish. The movement 
was first sponsored by the statesman and educator Sarmiento and the well-known 
writer Gutiérrez. Dr. Grossman, pp. 19-22 gives a brief history of the movement. 
More details are to be found in Ernesto Quesada, La evolucién del idioma nacional, 
Buenos Aires, 1922. The death-blow was given to the movement by the ridiculous 
book of Lucien Abeille, Idioma nacional de los argentinos, Paris, 1900, where the 
attempt is made to raise to the standard of a national language the so-called 
‘“‘vulgarismos”’ of Argentina, which are for the most part found in all countries 
where Spanish is spoken. Prominent Argentine men of letters, statesmen, and 
philologists have definitely abandoned the futile idea of a national Argentine 
language, and a strong movement is now under way directed to the purification 
and embellishment of the language, which is after all Castilian Spanish, thanks to 
foresight of such men as Ricardo Rojas, author of the epoch-making work, Historia 
de la literatura Argentina (the language problem is treated in 1.77-163) and many 
others, and Ernesto Quesada, the internationally known Argentine sociologist 
and philosopher. One wonders how much charity has been exercised by Dr. 
Grossman when he merely calls the work of Abeille ‘‘pseudowissenschaftliche 
Arbeit’? and by Morel-Fatio when he states in Romania 29. 486: “‘L’auteur 
aurait mieux fait de s’en tenir uniquement au langage parlé, dont le développe- 
ment phonétique est d’ailleurs trés sensiblement le méme que celui de |’espagnol 
de la métropole; toutes les alteraciones fonéticas argentinas se retrouvent par exam- 
ple dans l’espagnol du centre et du midi de l’Espagne.’”’ For some time, however, 
the over-zealous patriot will continue to defy the philologist. See, for example 
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. Der intellektuelle auslindische Sprachimport und der ‘‘Neo- 
logismo.”’ 
. Der materielle auslindische Sprachimport und der “Extran- 
jerismo.” 
. Der individuelle auslindische Sprachimport und die Misch- 
sprachen, 
. Die linguistischen Erscheinungsformen des auslindischen 
Sprachgut. 
. Schlussbetrachtungen: 
Die psychologische Einstellung des Argentiners gegeniiber dem 
auslindischen Sprachgut. 
Die Kulturstrémungen des Amerikanismus und des Criollismus. 


In Chapter I the author takes up the problem of the origins of the 
Spanish language of America in general. It is in origin Castilian and the 
languages spoken today in all Spanish-American countries have not only 
followed a parallel development but this has been on the whole parallel 
to that of Spain. On pages 2-5 he calls attention to the necessity of 
comparative studies in Spanish linguistics. Anyone who will take the 
trouble to examine the dialectic dictionaries of Spanish America as well 
other linguistic studies will not fail to observe that the so-called dialectic 
pecularities of each region are as a matter of fact common almost in their 
entirety to all parts of the Spanish-speaking world, including, of course, 
Spain itself. These facts speak eloquently for the uniformity of the 
Spanish language of the X VIth century when it came to Spanish America 
and for the uniformity of Spanish phonetic processes. The problem 
of the uniformity of phonetic developments throughout Spanish America 
cannot be definitely undertaken as yet because we have not enough 
materials, but in the field of lexicography there are abundant materials 
already available.2, Dr. Grossman seems to take seriously the division 
often made of the Spanish American speech regions into two large, 
general groups, a so-called Andalusian group (East-Mexico, Antilles, 
La Plata), and a so-called Castilian group (Peru, Bolivia, North- 





the reply of the Brazilian Joio Ribeiro to Américo Castro’s logical objections to 
the so-called ‘‘dialacto argentino’’ in Revista de filologta portuguesa, 2. 259-61 
(1925). 

2 A cursory glance at the notes at the bottom of each page of my Studies in 
New Mexican Spanish is enough to convince any one of the uniformity of Spanish 
phonetic developments in Spain and Spanish America. And most of the phonetic 
processes in question are found in the popular and even in the learned Spanish 
literature of the XVIth and XVIIth centuries. 
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Argentina, West-Mexico, Paraguay). Sufficient evidence has never 
been brought forth to support this view despite the assertions of Lenz 
(ZRPh 17. 194) and Wagner (ZRPh 40. 296). In my mind it is very 
doubtful whether the important traits of Andalusian Spanish were well 
developed by the time of the colonization of Spanish America in the 
XVIth century. The fact remains that Extremadura and Andalusia 
had just been castilianized in the XIVth and XVth centuries.2 We miss 
in chapter I a discussion of the theory of Rojas (Historia de la literatura 
argentina, 1. 146-63), that the language of the conquistadores and 
colonizers of the new world was that of the uneducated classes of Spain 
and that there was a wide gap between this speech and the Spanish of 
Santa Teresa and Lope de Vega. Dr. Grossman might at least have 
called attention to the fact that there is a greater gap between the 
Spanish written and spoken by Dr. Rojas and the language of the 
uneducated Spaniards of Madrid and Argentinians of Buenos Aires than 
there ever was between the language of Santa Teresa, Cervantes and 
Lope de Vega and the most ignorant of the conquistadores and first 
colonizers.‘ 


3’ Henriquez Urefia in R(evista de) F(ilologia) E(spafola) 8.359-61 (1921) 
and in his article ‘El supuesto andalucismo de América,’ Revista de Filologia (1925) 
combats the Andalusian theory. I have personally found no marked Andalusi- 
anism in the Spanish of America and after an extensive trip through all the 
provinces of northern, central, and southern Spain I can not see in the Spanish 
of America any closer relation to Andalusian than to Castilian. It seems to me 
that in vocabulary the Spanish of America is as much Castilian as Andalusian. 
As for phonetic changes my own observations lead me to believe that the out- 
standing modern characteristics of Andalusian popular speech are not at all 
dominant in American Spanish. Argentina may be an exception on account of 
the large number of recent Spanish immigrants. 

‘ The parallel that Rojas attempts to make between Classic Latin and Vulgar 
Latin on the one hand and the Spanish of the best writers of the Spanish Siglo 
de Oro and the conquistadores and colonizers of Spanish America on the other 
hand does not hold. When Vulgar Latin was completely transformed into the 
Romance Languages between the Vth and Xth centuries, Latin as a spoken 
language had actually undergone a complete phonetic transformation into vari- 
ous languages or dialects. There was no uniformity of development in phonology 
and morphology among the various provinces of the old empire. In Spain, on 
the other hand, Castilian gradually rose to the dominant place among the Romance 
languages and dialects of the peninsula between the XIIth and XVth centuries 
and it was the accepted, fully developed Castilian speech of the newly united 
Spain that the Spaniards brought to the new world. Instead of a language that 
was changing and in a chaotic state of culture as was Vulgar Latin in the Vth 
to the Xth centuries, the Castilian Spanish of the end of the XVth century was 
the perfected, uniform language of a new and powerful nation that had already 
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Chapters II, III and IV constitute the important lexicographical 
contributions of the book. The division into intellectual, material, 
and individual classes of linguistic elements is hardly justified. The 
divisions as given under each one of the above groups would have been 
sufficient. For a book of reference the above classification is cumber- 
some and confusing. In fact a general classification according to source, 
that is English, French, Italian, etc., would be more practical. All 
this, however, is a question of individual preference and certainly does 
not in any way lessen the great value of these chapters for comparative 
American-Spanish dialectology. In practically all cases the author has 
given us the exact pronunciation of the foreign words in the Argentine 
Spanish by means of actually transcribing them in phonetic symbols. 
Carefully prepared studies of this nature are not only important for 
comparative studies in phonetic change but have a very great value as 
permanent documents of pronunciation at fixed epochs. 

By far the largest number of foreign words in the Spanish of Argentina 
are of French source. English comes next and Italian is third. Other 
sources are not important. The English elements are of recent im- 
portation (last fifty years) and in certain fields of human activity, trade, 
politics, sport, these are at present dominant all over the world. It 
would be interesting to know how universally used certain words of 
English source really are in the modern cultural languages. I venture 
to say that practically all the words of English source introduced into 
Argentina during the last fifty years are to be found also in the other 
cultural languages of the world and in the Spanish of all Spanish-speaking 
countries. Dr. Grossman has not given us a definite list of all the foreign 
words but takes them up in the various chapters of the book, discussing 
their provenance, their meaning and their phonology. For this reason 
it is in some cases difficult to know whether the words in question are 
really regularly accepted Argentine words of English source or only 
sporadically used newspaper or book words.* This of course, applies 





created a national literature and had become nationally conscious. Castilian 
was the language of the court, of the army, and of the new schools and universities 
of Spain and Spanish America. 

5 We find exactly this same problem in New Mexico. There are the English 
words consciously used as English words by the Spanish speaking inhabitants, 
the English words commonly used as English words that have already a decided 
Spanish form and pronunciation and the hundreds of English words absolutely 
and completely Hispanized to the extent that the Spanish-speaking inhabitants 
no longer recognize them as foreign words. This last category is really the only 
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not only to words of English source but to all foreign words. Are such 
words as upper-cut, knock-down, five-o-clock tea, popularly used 
Argentine words or English words sporadically used in the newspapers? 
In all the cases where the author has given the phonetic transcriptions 
for the foreign words (and these are given for the majority of them) 
there can be no doubt about the popular character of the words. Among 
the English words I have counted some one hundred and seventy that 
appear to be regularly developed Argentine words of popular usage, 
completely Hispanized. Sixty of these, or about 35 per cent, are also 
found in New Mexico and with practically the same phonetic forms. 
A detailed study of the phonetic development of Spanish words of 
English source for all the Spanish-speaking countries would be of great 
service to linguistics. I have suggested such a study in my Studies in 
New Mexican Spanish and have pointed out a few of the sources of 
information up to the year 1914.6 The parallel phonetic development 
that English words undergo when introduced in the popular Spanish 
of widely separated regions of the Spanish world is an eloquent testimony 
in favor of the uniformity of Spanish phonetic processes and the uniform 
pronunciation of Spanish. The English words introduced into the 
Spanish of New Mexico, California and Argentina undergo practically 
the same phonetic developments. A large number of the words in 
question are, of course, pan-Hispanic and are found in the dictionary 
of the Royal Spanish Academy: bistec, linchar, mitin, rosbif, vagén, 
yate, etc. But there are many that are not in the Academy dictionary 
and are, nevertheless, pan-Hispanic. 

The Argentine words of French origin bring up rather complicated 
problems of chronology. Dr. Grossman has made no attempt to enter 
into these problems. It is, of course, clear that a very large number of 
the Argentine words of French origin have come through various sources. 
The Italian influence presents a new and important problem since no 
country in the world has suffered the Italian linguistic influence that 
is to be found in Argentina. I am of the opinion, however, that Dr. 
Grossman has taken too seriously the so-called language mixture of 
Spanish and Italian. In fact the texts given on pages 195-215, taken 
for the most part from the pseudo-folkloristic periodical El Fogén, are 
not specimens of popular speech as actually heard even among the 





element that may be called a regularly accepted foreign element that will lend 
itself to final and definitive conclusions in linguistic investigations. See my 
Studies in New Mexican Spanish, Part III, ‘The English Elements’, §§ 9-10. 

6 Part III, 258-60. 
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most ignorant language-mixers but rather linguistic creations of humor- 
ists, and they can scarcely be taken as examples of Argentine Spanish 
of any kind. No doubt a few ignorant people do mix Spanish and 
Italian, especially the newly arrived immigrants, but the problem has 
been grossly exaggerated by the editors of El Fogén. It is too much to 
ask any one to believe that the people of Argentina use in their daily 
speech such words as uppercutear (opercotear?) ‘to deliver upper-cuts,’ 
vieco ‘old,’ and tutankamertas, “Tutankamen fashions or ways.’ 

Dr. Grossman has written a most interesting and valuable book that 
opens the way for more detailed and more complete studies on the 
foreign elements in the Spanish of Argentina and all the other Spanish- 
American countries. Chapter V, which treats the problems of phonetic 
and morphological changes in a systematic manner, has a definitive 
value for linguistic science. 

AvurELIO M. Espinosa. 





NOTES AND PERSONALIA 


A Survey or Lineuistic Stupres was issued late in November, 
1926, as a Bulletin of the Executive Committee. A few words to correct 
and to supplement the statements in it may not be out of place. The 
Survey was intentionally limited to the graduate courses in the institu- 
tions which are members of the Association of American Universities, 
although, as was said in the Survey itself, this definition, made for purely 
practical reasons, causes the omission of certain distinguished schools. 
Yet it can hardly be disputed that the institutions considered in the 
Survey, twenty-five in number, include at least twenty of the first 
twenty-five institutions giving a full graduate curriculum, on whatever 
basis the rating might be made, and that therefore the general impres- 
sion which it creates is not essentially wrong. 

But the strictures upon the failure to make American English the 
subject of instruction seem not to be fully justified. We may criticize 
the fact that the published announcements of the courses do not indicate 
that the phenomena and the peculiarities of American English are dealt 
with or otherwise utilized; but apparently the courses on the English 
Language are actually so conducted, in a number of institutions where 
no such credit is given in the Survey. For example, Prof. W. A. Craigie 
of Chicago and Prof. Kemp Malone of Johns Hopkins have courteously 
sent the information that their courses on the English Language do 
make American English the basis of the work. 

The situation at the University of Nebraska is more favorable to 
linguistic studies than the Survey indicates. Although L. H. Gray’s 
place has not been filled, Prof. L. A. Sherman is conducting a course in 
General Linguistics, and Prof. R. D. Scott conducts courses in Sanskrit, 
in which matters of Comparative IE Grammar also are treated. Both 
subjects are well elected. 

Further, Prof. Paul Haupt of Johns Hopkins died on Dec. 15, 1926. 
Prof. C. C. Fries of Michigan gives a course in the syntax of Modern 
English, a fact which escaped the notice of the compilers of the Survey. 


Of the papers read at the Second Annual Meeting of the Linguistic 
Society of America, some have not been presented for publication, or 
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are being held for incorporation in larger works; but the following have 
appeared in print, or are about to be issued: 


L. Bloomfield, A Set of Postulates for the Science of Language; in Lan- 
guage, 2.153-64. 

C. D. Buck, Some Questions of Practice in the Notation of Reconstructed 
Forms; in Language, 2.99-107. 

H. Collitz, World Languages; in Language, 2.1-13. 

E. C. Hills, The History of the Forms of Spanish Patronymics in -z; 
about to appear in Revue Hispanique. 

U. T. Holmes, The Phonology of an English-Speaking Child; about to 
appear in American Speech. 

R. G. Kent, The Textual Criticism of Inscriptions; as Language Mono- 
graph No. 2, 1926. 

R. G. Kent, The Inscription of Duenos; in Language, 2.207-222. 

S. Kroesch, Analogy as a Factor in Semantic Change; in Language, 
2.35-45. 

R. Levy, The Astrological Works of Abraham ibn Ezra: a literary and 
linguistic study with special reference to the Old French translation of 
Hagin; to appear as Vol. 8 of The Johns Hopkins University Studies 
in Romance Literatures and Languages, Paris, 1926. 

M. H. Liddell, Stress Pronunciation in Latin; in Language, 2.108-18. 

E. K. Maxfield, Quaker “Thee” and its History; in American Speech, 
1.638-44. 

J. F. Mountford, Some Neglected Evidence Bearing on the Ictus Metricus 
in Latin Verse; in Transactions of the American Philological Associa- 
tion, 56.151-61. 

A. R. Nykl, The Quinary-Vigesimal System of Counting in Europe, 
Asia, and America; in Language, 2.165-73. 

E. Prokosch, The Hypothesis of a Pre-Germanic Substratum; in The 
Germanic Review, 1.47-72. 

E. Prokosch, The Phonetic Drift of the Germanic Vowel System; about to 
appear in Classical Quarterly. 

KE. H. Sturtevant, On the Position of Hittite among the Indo-European 
Languages; in Language, 2.25-34. 

E. H. Sturtevant, Concerning the Influence of Greek on Vulgar Latin; 
in TAPA, 56.5-25. 

H. H. Vaughan, Italian Dialects in the United States; in American Speech, 
1.431-5 and 2.13-18. 
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Pau Haupt, a Signer of the Call which led to the formation of the 
Linguistic Society of America, and a Foundation Member of the Society, 
died suddenly in Baltimore, on December 15, 1926, at the age of sixty- 
eight years. 

He was born in Gorlitz, Germany, on November 25, 1858, and after 
being graduated from the local Gymnasium went to the University of 
Leipzig, where he received the degree of Ph.D. in 1878. He pursued 
further studies at Berlin and in the British Museum in London, and was 
Privat Docent 1880-83 and Professor of Assyriology 1883-89 at the 
University of Gottingen. In 1882 he was called to the Johns Hopkins 
University at Baltimore as Spence Professor of Semitic Languages and 
Director of the Oriental Seminary, a position which he held until his 
death. From 1888 on, he held an honorary curatorship at the National 
Museum at Washington. He was made Knight of the Royal Prussian 
Order of the Red Eagle in 1901, and in the following year received the 
honorary degree of Ph.D. from the University of Glasgow. He was an 
official delegate to several International Congresses of Orientalists, on 
the History of Religions, and of Americanists, serving several times as 
presiding officer of the Semitic section of the first two. He was a 
member of many learned societies, both in this country and abroad; 
he was President of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis 
1905-06 and of the American Oriental Society 1913-14. 

His scientific writings were voluminous, including numerous books 
on the Old Testament and in the Assyrian and Sumerian field, and 
almost countless articles in technical journals. His complete bibli- 
ography is to be found in the Haupt Festschrift, issued in 1926, where 
it is compiled by C. Adler and A. Ember. 

Professor Haupt took an active part in the formation of the Lin- 
guistic Society, and was always ready to help generously in every way 
to further its work. His valuable advice and assistance will be sorely 
missed. 


By action of the Society at the Cambridge meeting, classes of Life 
Members and of Benefactors have been created. It is hoped that as 
many as possible of the annual members will avail themselves of this 
opportunity and thereby not only decrease the routine work of the 
Society’s administrative office, but establish a permanent Endowment 
Fund for the aims of the Society. The dues of Life Members amount 
to One Hundred Dollars less half the annual dues already paid, in 
addition to the dues of the current year; thus any member who joined 
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in 1925 may in 1927 become a Life Member on payment of $97.50 
($100 less half of $15, plus dues of 1927). Benefactors are those who 
pay at one time into the treasury of the Society the sum of not less than 
Two Hundred Fifty Dollars. Two have already been enrolled: 
Mrs. Robert M. Littlejohn (Rebecca Bolling) and Miss Charlotte 
Townsend Littlejohn of New York. 


Attention is called to the provision for binding sets of LANGUAGE. 
Any member may send the issues of a volume of LaneuacE to the 
Secretary of the Society, accompanied by a check for Two Dollars; 
and will in due course receive the volume handsomely bound in magenta 
buckram, suitably labeled on the back in gold letters. New members 
wishing to purchase a complete file of bound voumes may secure it 
by remitting an additional sum of One Dollar Seventy-Five Cents per 
volume, above the regular price of Five Dollars per annum for the 
publications of the Society. 


The following members were received into the Society in the last three 
months of 1926; their titles and addresses will be found in the list of 
members published in this issue of LancuaGE: Louis Allen, Ludlow S. 
Bull, Alice H. Bushee, John M. Clapp, Oscar F. W. Fernsemer, Barend 


Faddegon, Henry Hyvernat, Elizabeth Knott (Mrs. J. P.), T. A. 
Knott, Harriet Allison Loeb (Mrs. Edwin M.), Edgar A. Menk, Homer 
F. Rebert, Henry Brush Richardson, Rollin H. Tanner, John S. P. 
Tatlock. 

The following have been received into the Society as members of 
1927, before the close of the calendar year 1926: 


Professor S. E. Bassett, Univ. of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. (Greek) 

Professor Harry Caplan, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. (Classics) 

Prof. R. W. Cowden, Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. (Rhetoric) 

Miss Helen S. Eaton, 79 Washington Place, New York City. (Lin- 
guistic Research Assistant to the Internat. Aux. Lang. Assn.) 

Mr. J. V. Martin, 10 Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo, Japan. 

Prof. Ralph Van Deman Magoffin, New York University, University 
Heights, New York City. (Classics) 

Mr. Leo Erval Saidla, 95 Livingston St. Brooklyn, N Y. 

Prof. Joshua Whatmough, Harvard Univ., Cambridge. Mass. (Comp. 
Philology) 

Prof. Edward Yoder, Goshen College, Goshen, Ind (Greek and Latin) 





PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 
LINGUISTIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


AT THE THIRD ANNUAL MEETING 
CAMBRIDGE; DecEMBER 27-30, 1926 


The Third Annual Meeting of the Society was held at Cambridge, 
December 27 to 30, conjointly with the annual meetings of the American 
Philological Association, the Modern Language Association of America, 
the Archaeological Institute of America, and the College Art Association 
of America. The societies were the guests of Harvard University. 

Record was secured of the attendance of the following members and 
members-elect of the Society, at its various sessions: 


B. M. Allen, L. Allen. 
L. C. Barrett, P. Barry, S. E. Bassett, W. N. Bates, C. H. Beeson, Miss G. H. 
Beggs, L. Bloomfield, G. M. Bolling, W. N. Brown, C. D. Buck. 

H. Caplan, F. S. Cawley, G. D. Chase, Miss E. F. Claflin, J. M. Clapp, H. M. 
Cleasby, Miss R. D. Cornelius, H. Craig. 

Miss H. Dean, R. J. Deferrari, N. W. DeWitt, H.G. Doyle, D. L. Drew. 

Miss H. S. Eaton, O. F. Emerson. 

B. Faddegon, O. F. W. Fernsemer, C. C. Fries. 

Miss L. Haessler, Miss E. A. Hahn, R.-M. S. Heffner, J. W. Hewitt, R. C. Horn, 
H. M. Hubbell. 

C. L. Keith, G. D. Kellogg, R. G. Kent, Mrs. E. Knott, T. A. Knott, F. B. Krauss, 
H. Kurath. 

A. G. Laird, E. B. Lease, C. E. Little, C. M. Lotspeich. 

R. V. D. Magoffin, G. L. Malécot, K. Malone, E. K. Maxfield, A. D. Menut, C. 
W. E. Miller, S. Moore. 

A.R. Nykl. 

M. M. Odgers, M. B. Ogle, W. A. Oldfather. 

W. W. Perkins, F.H. Potter, Miss L. Pound, L. M. Prindle. 

A. F. J. Remy, E. Riess, D. M. Robinson. 

L. E. Saidla, R. E. Saleski, H. F. Scott, E. A. Sehrt, D. B. Shumway, T. Starck, 
E. H. Sturtevant, Miss G. Sturtevant. 

Miss H. H. Tanzer. 

M. N. Wetmore, J. Whatmough, C. A. Williams, W. P. Woodman, W. F. Wyatt. 
(79) 


The First Session was held in Room A, Emerson Hall, on the after- 
noon of Monday, December 27. In the absence of President Maurice 
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Bloomfield, Vice-President Emerson called the meeting to order at 
2.30 P.M. About 45 persons were present at this session. 

By motion the reading of the minutes was dispensed with, as the 
minutes of the previous meeting had already been printed in LaNGuAGE 
2.64-77. 

For the Local Committee (C. N. Jackson, Chairman; B. 8. Hurlbut; 
G. R. Lincoln; F. W. C. Lieder; C. R. Post; T. Starck; J. B. Titchener), 
Prof. Starck, as the special representative of the Linguistic Society, 
reported briefly the arrangements which had been made for the meeting: 
that the hospitality of the Harvard Union and of the Colonial Club were 
extended; that Harvard University would entertain the visitors at 
luncheon on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, at the Harvard 
Union; that Radcliffe College had opened two of its dormitories for the 
women delegates; that Miss Longfellow would open the Longfellow 
House on Wednesday and Thursday afternoons, from two to four 
o’clock; and other matters pertaining to the joint sessions and the 
banquets of the societies. 

The Secretary, Prof. R. G. Kent, presented the following report, 
which was ordered to be received and filed: 


The work of the Secretary’s office has been continued along the lines stated 
in the last report. 

The membership shows a gratifying increase. At the end of 1925, the Society 
had received 323 members, of whom 2 had died during the year. In 1926, the 
Society received 56 additional members, but lost 20 by resignation and 1 by re- 
moval without giving the new address: J. E. Abbott, T. G. Allen, K. C. Babcock, 
A. Bruderhausen, G. W. Elderkin, G. C. Engerrand, A. H. R. Fairchild, G. B. 
Fundenburg, E. F. Hacker, A. Jacobson, E. Johnston, H. S. V. Jones, G. P. 
Krapp, C. R. Lanman, A. P. MacVay, J. H. Minnick, B. W. Mitchell, W. Rosenau, 
L. S. Smith, C. F. Sparkman, J. Zeitlin. The net membership is therefore 355. 
Of these, however, we must regretfully record the death of 4: H. C. G. von Jage- 
mann on January 27, Aaron Ember on May 31, Charles F. Brédé on August 2, Paul 
Haupt on December15. Biographical sketches of all these are to be found in the 
Notes and Personalia of LANGUAGE. 

The library subscriptions were during the year increased from 22 to 63, all but 
one of these taking our publications from the beginning. 

The exchanges and copies for review were during the year increased from 26 
to 42. 

The same liberal policy has been followed toward foreign scholars, which was 
announced in the report for last year. Three more of those on our complimentary 
list have died: C. Bartholomae, G. Herbig, A. Noreen. Some additions have been 
made to the list, which now totals 117. 

As Business Manager of the Publications, the Secretary has continued for 1926 
the publication of LanauaGE with the George Banta Publishing Co. of Menasha, 
Wisconsin, but has arranged for a return to the Waverly Press of Baltimore for 
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1927, which printed in November a Buuuetin of the Executive Committee, en- 
titled Survey or Lincuistic Stupizes. The Monoarapus are being printed by 
Protat Fréres of Macon, France, Nos. 2 and 3 of the series being now in the press, 
to be distributed as publications of 1926. 

Other matters are dealt with in the report of the Executive Committee and in 
the report of the Treasurer. 


As Treasurer, Professor Kent then presented the following report, 
which was ordered received and filed, pending the report of the Auditors: 


Linguistic Society of America 


Treasurer’s Report, Dec. 24, 1925 to Dec. 24, 1926 
Receipts: 
Dues for 1925, 1 member 
Dues for 1926, 318 members 
Subscriptions for 1926, 59 libraries 
Advance dues and subscriptions 
Publications of 1925, to 17 members 
Publications of 1925, to 40 libraries 
Miscellaneous sales of publications 
Advertising in Language and in Bulletin 
Subsidy to Monograph No. 1 
Author’s payment for plate 
Sale of mailing list 
Received by clerical error 


Bank interest Dec. 1, 1925 to Nov. 30, 1926 26.08 $2607.98 
Balance from previous year 838.25 


Total Receipts 


Disbursements: 
Balance of Secretary’s traveling expenses, 1925 
Office expenses, including postage, stationery, printing, 


Return of sum paid by error 

Secretary’s traveling expenses, 1926 

Circulars for Third Meeting 

Language Monograph No. 1 

Language I.3, postage 

SD TE Pe em Te ee re eT 304.84 
Language I, Table of Contents 14.40 
NE Bs fen cie wd beet viiianunan biawue hee See 415.00 
os iin dees eniwanedss caren teen 341.74 
| EE eT eee ey ery ee 307.63 
Bulletin No. 1 including postage 112.62 $1874.37 


Balance in Bank 1371.86 


—_—__ 


$3246.23 
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Schedule of Assets and Liabilities, to Dec. 31, 1926 


Assets: 
Balance in bank $1371.86 
Unpaid dues for 1926, 32 members, estimated 50.00 
Library subscriptions unpaid, 1925-6 22.00 $1443.86 


Liabilities (estimated) : 
Balance of secretary’s traveling expenses 
Miscellaneous 
Dues and subscriptions paid in advance 
Language II.4 and Table of Contents 
Monographs Nos. 2 and 3, net 


Estimated Net Balance, Dec. 31, 1926 799.36 
Actual Net Balance, Dec. 31, 1925 482.67 


On behalf of the Executive Committee, the Secretary presented the 
following report: 


The Executive Committee, acting by correspondence, has fixed the time and 
place of the present meeting, and made other necessary arrangements; it has 
elected to membership the several lists of nominees for membership, already 
published in Lanavaag; it has applied for and secured affiliation with the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science, according to the vote of the 
Society on December 28, 1895; it authorized the publication, as aspecial BULLETIN 
of the Executive Committee, of the Survey or Lineuistic Stupigs, prepared by 
R. G. Kent and E. H. Sturtevant. 

In connection with the publication of the first Monoarapu, the Committee 
approved the payment of the bill at the rate of One Dollar to 20.55 Francs, which 
prevailed at the time of the estimate for the cost of printing. 

The President of the Society named Professor Truman Michelson as the 
Society’s representative to join with the representatives of the American Library 
Association and other organizations, in a protest against the passage by Congress 
of the proposed bill H. R. 10434 regarding copyright and importation; and Profes- 
sor Michelson attended the public hearing given by the House Committee on 
Patents in charge of the bill, on April 16, 1926. A second hearing was held on 
April 29. Asa result, the question will almost certainly go over at least until the 
long session of Congress, beginning in December, 1927. 

The President appointed J. Alden Mason as representative of the Society on 
the Council of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, our 
Society being entitled to one delegate by virtue of affiliation; and Dr. Mason is 
at the present time attending the meetings of the Council in Philadelphia, where 
the Association is holding its annual convention. 

The President has appointed Professor Leonard Bloomfield to be the speaker 
representing the Linguistic Society at the joint meeting of all the Societies, on the 
evening of Wednesday, December 29. 

The application for admission to the American Council of Learned Societies 


is still pending. 
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The Executive Committee met on Monday, December 27, 1926, in the Faculty 
Room of the Harvard Union, at 9.30 A.M., with the presence of the Committee on 
Publications and of Professor Taylor Starck, by special invitation. Of the 
Executive Committee, there were present O. F. Emerson, presiding; R. G. Kent, 
E. H. Sturtevant, L. Bloomfield. Of the Committee on Publications, there were 
present G. M. Bolling, D. B. Shumway. 

The Secretary reported that after much correspondence he had, by direction 
of the Executive Committee, applied for and secured affiliation with the American 
Association for the Advancement of Scieuce, without making special conditions, 
but in reliance upon fair and generous treatment by the Council of the Associa- 
tion. The Council at once placed the arrangement of a linguistic program in the 
hands of the Society; but as the meeting of the Association, which opens December 
27, was then but a few weeks off, the Society’s Secretary asked that the holding 
of such a program be omitted this year, until he could refer the matter to the 
Society’s Executive Committee. The Executive Committee recommends that 
the management of such a program be placed in the hands of a Committee of three 
members of the Society who are also members of the Association, with permission 
to arrange a linguistic program in connection with the meeting of the Association, 
but in such a way as not to draw papers or attendance from the main meeting 
of the Society; and that in cases of doubt and of expenditure, the Committee shall 
confer with the Secretary of the Society. 

The Executive Committee considered the proposed amendments to the Con- 
stitution, and recommends that they be with one change adopted. In case of the 
passage of the provision for Honorary Members, it will make a recommendation 
for the first election of foreign scholars. 

The Executive Committee would be pleased to see the series of MonoGRAPHS 
amplified; to see the establishment of a series of LaNnauace DISSERTATIONS; 
and to authorize additional BuLLETINS on suitable subjects. In particular, it 
approves the proposal of the Secretary that he be permitted to prepare, as such a 
BULLETIN, a catalogue of linguistic dissertations for the doctoral degree, from the 
first granting of the degree in this country down to a recent date. 

The Executive Committee recommends that the Treasurer be authorized to 
make such arrangements for advertising the publications of the Society, as may 
to him seem advantageous to its interests. 

The Executive Committee has considered a proposal of Prof. Dr. A. Debrunner, 
Secretary of the Indogermanische Gesellschaft, that the two societies should re- 
ciprocally admit each other to membership and listing in the roll of the members; 
and it recommends that this take the form of listing the Indogermanische Gesell- 
schaft and the Société de Linguistique de Paris as ‘‘associated societies’, provided 
the two societies consent. 

Mr. John M. Clapp, of New York City, Chairman of a Committee of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, proposes a Bureau of Language Research, 
for coérdination of activities in matters pertaining to speech and communication, 
to which the adherence of a number of societies and organizations has already been 
secured; and asks that the Linguistic Society express its approval, in principle, 
of this plan, and designate its representative to serve on the Board of Directors 
of the Bureau. The Executive Committee recommends that this matter be left 
in its hands, with power to act. 
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The question of binding the volumes of LanauaGe for members was considered, 
and it was recommended that the Treasurer be authorized to have sets bound for 


members, on payment of Two Dollars per volume. 
On the presentation of Prof. C. C. Fries, the Executive Committee recommends 


that the following minute be adopted: 

The Linguistic Society of America, recognizing the scientific value of a 
survey of the inflections and syntax of American English, hereby expresses 
its approval of the plans formulated by the Committees of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association and of the National Council of Teachers of English, for 
this purpose, and joins these organizations in urging the United States 
Government to make available for such a scientific study correspondence in 


its possession. 


The Executive Committee asks that in view of the present uncertainty of the 
place of the next meeting of the other associations the choice of the place of the 
next meeting of the Linguistic Society be left to its decision at a later date. 


The report of the Executive Committee was ordered received and 
filed, and on vote the several recommendations of the Committee were 
approved, with the exception of the amendments to the Constitution, 
which were reserved for later discussion. 


Prof. G. M. Bolling, Editor of the Publications of the Society and 
Chairman of the Committee on Publications (the other members of the 
Committee being A. M. Espinosa, Samuel Moore, and D. B. Shumway), 


presented the following report, which was on motion adopted: 


For the Committee on Publications I have the honor to report that through it 
the Society has published during the past year the second volume (about 260 
pages) of LanaeuaGg, and that it has in press Lanacuace Monoarapss Nos. 2 
and 3. These will amount to about 200 pages, and will be issued for the year 


1926. Their titles are: 
The Textual Criticism of Inscriptions, by Prof. Roland G. Kent, Univ. of Penna. 


Post-consonantal w in Indo-European, by Prof. F. A. Wood, Univ. of Chicago. 

The Committee would gratefully acknowledge the assistance and advice which 
it has received from various members of the Society, and in particular from the 
Business Manager of the Publications. 


A series of amendments to the Constitution, dealing with Life Mem- 
berships and other classes of memberships, was submitted by the 
Executive Committee, and was adopted in the following form: 


In Article II of the Constitution, insert a new section 1: 
1. There shall be six classes of membership: active members, life members, 
benefactors, honorary members, subscribing members, perpetual members. 
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Renumber the present sections 1 and 2, respectively 2 and 3; these define active 
members, their election and dues, and penalties for non-payment. 

Add the following new sections: 

4, Any active member may become a Life Member by payment at one time, in 
addition to the dues of the current year, of the sum of One Hundred Dollars, less 
half the amount already paid in annual dues. 

5. Any active member may become a Benefactor by payment at one time, 
including the dues of the current year, of the sum of not less than Two Hundred 
Fifty Dollars. Benefactors shall have all the privileges of membership, including 
the receipt of publications, and may also designate a library which shall without 
further payment receive in perpetuity the publications of the Society which are 
distributed to members. 

6. Any foreign scholar of distinction in linguistic studies, not resident in North 
America, may be elected an Honorary Member, by a five-sixths vote of the Society 
in its annual business session, provided such scholar has received the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee. Not more than six honorary members 
shall be elected at the first election, and thereafter not more than three in any one 
year. The total number of honorary members shall not exceed twenty-five. Any 
active member may submit nominations to the Executive Committee. 

7. Any library or institution may become a Subscribing Member by payment 
of Five Dollars annually, and shall have all the privileges of active memberss 
except that of participation in the business meeting of the Society. 

8. Any subscribing member may become a Perpetual Member by payment at 
one time, of One Hundred Twenty Five Dollars, and shall have all the privileges 
of subscribing members. 

9. Life Members, Benefactors, Honorary Members, and Perpetual Members 
are free from from further payment of dues. 

10. All classes of members are entitled to receive the publications of the Society 
without further charge, except in the case of larger publications issued under 
special conditions and outside subventions. 

11. The sums received as dues of Life Members, Benefactors, and Perpetual 
Members shall be set aside as endowment, and shall be invested in interest-bear- 
ing securities, only the income thereof to be used for current expenses, including 
those of publication. The Treasurer and two members of the Society, appointed 
by the Executive Committee, shall be the trustees of the Endowment Fund. In 
the event of the dissolution of the Society, One Hundred Dollors shall be repaid 
to every Perpetual Member. 


The Executive Committee now submitted the following nominations 
for election to honorary membership, and in accord with the newly 
adopted provisions they were duly elected: 


A. Debrunner, Secretary of the Indogermanische Gesellschaft, Jena, Germany. 

Otto Jespersen, Professor of English Philology at the University of Copenhagen, 
Denmark. 

A. Meillet, Secretary of the Société de Linguistique de Paris, Professor of Com- 
parative Grammar at the Collége de France and of Comparative Grammar 
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and Iranian Languages at the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, Paris, 
France. 

P. Rivet, Secretary of the Société des Américanistes de Paris, Paris, France. 

Jacob Wackernagel, Professor of Comparative and General Linguistic Science at 
the University of Basel, Switzerland. 

H. C. K. Wyld, Professor of the English Language and Literature at the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, England. 


The Presiding Officer now appointed the following committees: 
On Nominations of Officers for 1927: C. W. E. Miller, Chairman; L. 
Allen, R. E. Saleski. 
To Audit the Accounts of the Treasurer: F. B. Krauss, Chairman: 


C. C. Fries. 
On Resolutions: L. Bloomfield, Chairman; E. H. Sehrt. 
The reading of papers was now begun: 
Prof. R. E. Saleski, of Bethany College: The Intrinsic Value of Foreign 


Language Study. 
Discussion by Messrs. Kent and Emerson. 


Dr. H. 8. Gehman, of the Philadelphia High Schools: The Comparison 
of Inequality in Coptic. 


This paper was read by title only, in the absence of the author. 


Prof. E. H. Sturtevant, of Yale University: Indo-European bh initial = 
Hittite h. 


Discussion by Messrs. Saleski, Whatmough, Kent. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Knott, of the University of Michigan: The Nouns of the 
“labyrinth” Type. 


Discussion by Mr. Sturtevant. 


Mr. M. M. Odgers, of the University of Pennsylvania: The Gender of 
Latin parens. 


Discussion by Messrs. Kent, Bolling, Bloomfield. 


Adjournment followed, at 4.30 P.M. 


An informal subscription dinner was held at 6.30 P.M., at the Harvard 
Union, with an attendance of 38 persons, of whom 32 were members and 
members-elect of the Society. 
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The Second Session was held on Monday evening, in Room A of 
Emerson Hall. Vice-President Emerson called the meeting to order at 
8.15 P.M. About 50 persons were in attendance. The reading of 
papers was at once begun: 


Prof. J. Whatmough, of Harvard University: Recent Criticisms of the 
Principle of the Phonetic Law. 


Discussion by Messrs. Sehrt, Sturtevant, Bolling, Miss Hahn, Messrs. Lot- 
speich, Kurath, Emerson. 


Prof. G. L. Malécot, of Washington and Jefferson College; Gesture and 
Language. 

Prof. Louise Pound, of the University of Nebraska: The Etymology of 
an English Expletive (darn). 


Discussion by Messrs. Knott and Kent. 


Prof. C. C. Fries, of the University of Michigan: The Expression of the 
Future: a Suggestion. 


Prof. G. M. Bolling, of Ohio State University: Kandaules. 
Discussion by Messrs. Whatmough, Sturtevant, Remy. 


Prof. R. G. Kent, of the University of Pennsylvania: Latin quattuor 
and tts phonetic pecultarities. 


Discussion by Messrs. Bloomfield, Bolling, Remy, Lotspeich. 
Adjournment was taken at 10.10 P.M. 


The Third Session was held on the morning of Tuesday, December 28, 
in Room A, Emerson Hall. Vice-President Emerson called the meeting 
to order at 9.35 A.M. About 60 persons were in attendance. The 
reading of papers was at once begun: 


Prof. C. M. Lotspeich, of the University of Cincinnati: A Single Prin- 
ciple for English and Primitive Germanic Sound Changes. 


Discussion by Messrs. Sturtevant, Kellogg, Emerson. 


Prof. C. D. Buck, of the University of Chicago: The New Darius 
Inscription. 


Discussion by Mr. Kent. 
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Prof. Barend Faddegon, of Harvard University: Interconsonantal 
Association. 


Discussion by Messrs. Emerson, Kent, Buck. 
Prof. A. R. Nykl, of Marquette University: Why Esperanto? 


Discussion by Misses Claflin, Hahn, Eaton, Messrs. Bolling, Whatmough, 
Remy. 


Dr. Edith F. Claflin, of Rosemary Hall, Greenwich: The Hypothesis of 
the Italo-Celttc Impersonal Passive in -r. 


The following papers were read by title: 

Prof. N. N. Martinovitch, of Columbia University: The Turkish 
chalabi. 

Mr. Waldemar Jochelson, of the American Museum of Natural History, 
New York: The Instrumental and the Comitative in the Aleut Language. 

Prof. U. T. Holmes, of the University of North Carolina: The Latin 


Velar Stops in Old French. 
A brief business session followed. 


Prof. Saleski, for the Committee on Nominations, presented the 
following report, which was adopted in the usual manner, and the 
nominees were declared elected: 


President, Prof. Carl D. Buck, of the University of Chicago. 
Vice-President, Prof. Edgar H. Sturtevant, of Yale University. 
Secretary and Treasurer, Prof. Roland G. Kent, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 
Executive Committee, the preceding, and 
Prof. Leonard Bloomfield, of the Ohio State University. 
Prof. Edward Prokosch, of Bryn Mawr College. 
Prof. Edward Sapir, of the University of Chicago. 
Committee on Publications: 
Chairman and Editor: Prof. George Melville Bolling, of the Ohio State 
University. 
To serve through 1929: Prof. Samuel Moore, of the University of Michigan. 


Prof. Fries, for the Auditors, reported that they had examined the 
accounts of the Treasurer and found them correct; whereupon on 
motion the report of the Treasurer was approved. 
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Prof. Bloomfield, for the Committee on Resolutions, presented the 
following report, which was on motion adopted: 


Resolved, that the Linguistic Society of America express its hearty thanks to 
the President and Fellows of Harvard University, for the perfect hospitality 
which they have shown us; to the Local Committee, especially the Chairman, 
Prof. C.N. Jackson, and our Society’s special representative, Prof. Taylor Starck; 
to the American Philological Association, the Modern Language Association of 
America, the Archaeological Institute of America, and the College Art Association 
of America, for their companionship, for their hospitality in inviting us to join with 
them at their banquets, and for their kind cooperation at every point, and espe- 
cially to the American Philological Association for inviting us to a joint session. 


Adjournment was taken at 11.55 A.M. 


The members of the Society were guests of Harvard University at 
luncheon at the Harvard Union on Tuesday, December 28, and 
Wednesday, December 29. 

The Fourth Session was held on Wednesday afternoon, December 29, 
in Room F, Emerson Hall, jointly with the American Philological 
Association. Prof. E. H. Sturtevant, as presiding officer, called the 
meeting to order at 4.05 P.M. About 45 persons were in attendance. 
The session was a Round Table on The Relation of Linguistic Studies to 
Classical Studies. The presiding officer opened the discussion, and was 
followed by the invited speakers: Prof. Leonard Bloomfield, Prof. 
G. M. Bolling, Prof. R. G. Kent. After this, there was general discus- 
sion, participated in by Dr. H. W. Magoun, Prof. J. Whatmough, Miss 
E. F. Claflin. Adjournment was taken at 5.45 P.M. 


The Fifth Session was held on the evening of Wednesday, in the 
Sanders Theatre of Memorial Hall, jointly with all the other visiting 
associations. Prof. H. R. Fairclough, President of the American 
Philological Association, called the meeting to order at 8.10 P.M. 
The Linguistic Society was represented on the platform by Vice-Pres- 
ident Emerson and by its appointed speaker, Prof. Leonard Bloomfield. 
About 500 persons were in attendance. The Address of Welcome to the 
visiting societies was given by President A. Lawrence Lowell, of Har- 
vard University. Then followed responses by representatives of the 
societies: Prof. Ashley Horace Thorndike, of Columbia University, 
for the Modern Language Association; Prof. Edward Capps, of Prince- 
ton University, for the Archaeological Institute of America; Prof. 
Leonard Bloomfield, of the Ohio State University, for the Linguistic 
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Society of America; Prof. C. R. Morey, of Princeton University, for 
the College Art Association; and Dean Clifford Herschel Moore, of 
Harvard University, for the American Philological Association. Ad- 
journment was taken at 9.30 P.M., and was followed by a reception in 
an adjacent hall. 


The members of the Society were guests of Harvard University at 
luncheon at the Harvard Union on Thursday, December 30. 


The Sixth Session was held on Thursday afternoon, December 30, in 
Room D, Emerson Hall, jointly with the American Philological Asso- 
ciation. Prof. H. R. Fairclough, President of the Philological Associa- 
tion, called the meeting to order at 2.40 P.M.; during the later part 
of the session he was succeeded in the chair by Prof. C. D. Buck, Presi- 
dent-Elect of the Linguistic Society. About 75 persons were in at- 
tendance. The reading of papers was at once begun: 


Prof. J. Whatmough, of Harvard University: The Phonology of the 
Messapic Dialect. 


Discussion by Mr. Buck. 


Prof. E. H. Sturtevant, of Yale University: Indic Speech and Religion 
in Western Asia. 


Discussion by Mr. Buck. 


Prof. R. G. Kent, of the University of Pennsylvania: Word-Contamina- 
tion in the Italic Dialects. 


Discussion by Mr. Whatmough. 


Prof. E. Adelaide Hahn, of Hunter College: The ab urbe condita Type 
of Expression in Greek and English. 


Discussion by Messrs. Clyde Murley, Kent, Prindle, L. A. Post, Whatmough, 
C. W. E. Miller, Bolling, Riess. 


Prof. S. E. Bassett, of the University of Vermont: On Iliad A 52: 
a discussion of the so-called emphatic position of the runover word in 
the Homeric hexameter. 


Discussion by Messrs. F. C. Babbitt, Bolling, H. W. Magoun. 
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Dr. B. M. Allen, of the Cheshire School: The Accusative and the Ablative 
of Degree of Difference. 


Discussion by Mr. Sturtevant. 


Dr. Edith F. Claflin, of Rosemary School, Greenwich, Conn.: The 
Nature of the Latin Passive in the Light of Recent Discoveries. 


Discussion by Messrs. Buck and Sturtevant. 


The following papers were presented by title: 

Dr. H. W. Magoun, of Belmont, Mass.: The Riddle of Classical Prosody. 

Prof. W. A. Merrill, of the University of California: Nil and Nihil 
in Lucretius. 

Prof. R. V. D. Magoffin, of New York University: The Vocative in 
Livy. 

Prof. J. F. Mountford, of Cornell University: A Paris MS (Suppl. 
Gr. 449) and the Lacuna in Ptolemy, Harmonics, 2.14. 

Prof. Clyde Murley, of Northwestern University: Some Verse Effects 
of Initial Words. 

Prof. C. R. Harding, of Davidson College: Subsequent Action Expressed 
by the Aorist Participle. 
Adjournment was taken at 4.55 P.M. 


Members of the Linguistic Society were welcomed at the dinners 
of the various Associations on the evening of Thursday, December 30. 
Prof. O. F. Emerson, Vice-President of the Society, represented the 
Linguistic Society at the banquet of the Modern Language Association, 
at the Copley-Plaza Hotel. Prof. R.G. Kent, Secretary of the Society, 
represented it at the banquet of the American Philological Association, 
the Archaeological Institute of America, and the College Art Associa- 
tion, at the new University Club. 

(Signed) Rotanp G. Kent, 
Secretary. 








LIST OF MEMBERS, 1926 


This list includes all those who were on the rolls of the Society in 1926. SC 
before the name indicates Signers of the Call which led to the foundation of the 
Society, FM indicates Foundation Members, a date indicates the year of election. 
So far as the information is at hand, the special subject of instruction or of study, 
or the occupation, is given, except in case of students not holding teaching posi- 


tions. 


Any changes of address or of title, and any errors, should be at once re- 


ported to the Secretary of the Society. Later lists will give the names of those 
who become members during 1927. 


FM 
FM 


FM 


Prof. Arthur Adams, Trinity Col., Hartford, Conn. (English) 

Mr. Otto E. Albrecht, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Romanic Langs.) 

Prof. Joseph E. A. Alexis, 1420 Garfield St., Lincoln, Neb. 
(Romance Langs., Uniy. of Nebraska) 

Dr. Bernard M. Allen, Cheshire, Conn. (Latin, Roxbury 
School) 

Prof. Louis Allen, Univ. of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. (French) 

Prof. Hermann Almstedt, Univ. of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
(Germanic Langs.) 

Mr. Manuel J. Andrade, DeWitt Clinton High School, New 
York City. (Spanish) 

Prof. A. LeRoy Andrews, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. (German) 

Prof. Claude E. Anibal; Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio. 

(Spanish) 

Prof. A. Joseph Armstrong, Baylor Univ., Waco, Texas. 
(English) 

Prof. Edward C. Armstrong, 26 Edgehill St., Princeton, N. J. 
(French, Princeton Univ.) 

Prof. Herbert D. Austin, Univ. of Southern California, Univer- 
sity Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. (Italian and French) 

Prof. Harry Morgan Ayres, Columbia Univ., New York City. 
(English) 

Dean Earle B. Babcock, New York Univ., Univ. Heights, New 
York City. (Romance Langs. and Lits.) 

Prof. Laurence D. Bailiff, 855 N. Vermont Av., Los Angeles, 
Calif. (Spanish, Univ. of California, Southern Branch) 
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Mrs. Florence Brachman Barasch (Mrs. Joseph B.), 8439 German- 
town Av., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Prof. James L. Barker, Univ. of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
(Modern Langs.) 

Prof. A. J. Barnouw, Columbia Univ., New York City. (Dutch 
Hist., Lang. and Lit.) 

Prof. LeRoy Carr Barret, Trinity Col., Hartford, Conn. (Latin) 

Prof. Sarah T. Barrows, Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. (Pho- 
netics) 

Prof. George A. Barton, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa. (Semitic Langs.) 

Dr. Claudio Basto, Viana do Castelo, Portugal. 

Prof. William N. Bates, 220 St. Mark’s Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Greek, Univ. of Pennsylvania) 

Prof. Jean-B. Beck, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Romanic Langs.) 

Prof. Gertrude H. Beggs, Univ. of Richmond, Richmond, Va. 
(Latin) 

Dean H. M. Belden, 811 Virginia Av., Columbia, Mo. (English, 
Univ. of Missouri) 

Prof. Harold H. Bender, 120 Fitz Randolph Road, Princeton, 
N. J. (Indo-Germanic Phil., Princeton Univ.) 

Miss M. Julia Bentley, 3517 Middleton Av., Clifton, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. (Latin, Hughes High School) 

Mr. Morris Berg, 92 S. 13th St., Newark, N. J. 

Prof. Frank R. Blake, 1600 Park Av., Baltimore, Md. (Oriental 
Langs., Johns Hopkins Univ.; Principal, Baltimore City Col.) 

Prof. Leonard Bloomfield, 2061 Fairfax Road, Columbus, Ohio. 
(German and Linguistics, Ohio State Univ.) 

Prof. Emeritus Maurice Bloomfield, Johns Hopkins Univ., 
Baltimore, Md. (Sanskrit and Comparative Phil.) 

Prof. Franz Boas, Columbia Univ., New York City. (Anthro- 
pology) 

Mr. George Bobrinskoy, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Prof. George Melville Bolling, Ohio State Univ., Columbus, 
Ohio. (Greek) 

Prof. Louise M. Bourgoin, 8 Green Av., Northampton, Mass. 
(French, Smith Col.) 

Prof. Ray P. Bowen, Univ. of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. (Romance 
Langs.) 
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Prof. J. L. Boysen, Box 1510, Univ. Sta., Austin, Texas. (Ger- 
manic Langs., Univ. Texas) 

Dr. Charles F. Brédé, Philadelphia, Pa. Died Aug. 2, 1926. 

Mrs. Beatrice Allard Brooks, 9 State St., Wellesley, Mass. 

Prof. George H. Brown, Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 
Worcester, Mass. (Modern Langs.) 

Prof. George Wm. Brown, College of Missions, Indianapolis, 
Ind. (Dean of Faculty) 

Leo M. Brown, Esq., 910 Van Antwerp Bldg., Mobile, Ala. 
(Attorney at Law) 

Prof. W. Norman Brown, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa. (Sanskrit) 

Prof. W. F. Bryan, 1907 Orrington Av., Evanston, Ill. (English, 
Northwestern Univ.) 

Prof. Carl D. Buck, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Il]. (Sanskrit 
and Indo-European Comparative Phil.) 

Dr. Ludlow S. Bull, Metropolitan Museum, New York City 
(Egyptology, Metropolitan Museum and Yale Univ.) 

Dean Robert B. Burke, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Latin) 

Prof. Alice H. Bushee, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 
(Spanish) 

Prof. A. U. N. Camera, 575 Dahill Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(Romance Langs., Col. of City of New York) 

Prof. Frederick M. Carey, 855 N. Vermont Av., Los Angeles, 
Calif. (Greek and Latin, Univ. of Calif., Southern Branch) 

Dr. F. S. Cawley, 65 Fresh Pond Parkway, Cambridge, Mass. 
(German, Harvard Univ.) 

Juan C. Cebrian, Esq., Serrano 35, Madrid, Spain. (Spanish) 

Mr. Victor Chankin, Seward Park High School, Essex St., 
New York City. (Modern Langs.) 

Dean George Davis Chase, Univ. of Maine, Orono, Me. (Latin) 

Dr. Edith Frances Claflin, 17 Felton Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
(Greek and Latin, Rosemary Hall, Greenwich, Conn.) 

Mr. John M. Clapp, 15 E. 26th St., New York City. (Publisher) 

Prof. Letta M. Clark, 1540 R St., Lincoln, Neb. (Technique 
of Instruction in English, Univ. of Neb.) 

Prof. Walter E. Clark, Box 222, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 
(Sanskrit) 
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Mr. Francis P. Clarke, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Philosophy) 

Prof. Harold L. Cleasby, 805 Comstock Av., Syracuse, N. Y. 
(Classical Archaeology and Italian, Syracuse Univ.) 

Prof. Alfred Coester, Stanford Univ., Calif. (Romanic Langs.) 

Mr. George F. Cole, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Romanic Langs.) 

Prof. Hermann Collitz, 1027 N. Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 
(Germanic Phil., Johns Hopkins Univ.) 

Rev. George S. Cooke, The Wissahickon Inn, Redlands, Calif. 

Prof. Douglas H. Corley, 2005 Belle Court Av., Nashville, Tenn. 
(Old Testament Lit. and Comparative Religions, Vanderbilt 
Univ.) 

Prof. Roberta D. Cornelius, Randolph-Macon Woman’s Col., 
Lynchburg, Va. (English) 

Prof. Hardin Craig, Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. (English) 

Prof. W. A. Craigie, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. (English) 

Prof. J. P. Wickersham Crawford, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (Romanic Langs. and Lits.) 

Prof. E. D. Cressman, 2076 S. St. Paul St., Denver, Colo. 
(Classics, Univ. of Denver) 

Prof. Thomas F. Cummings, D.D., Biblical Seminary, 541 
Lexington Av., New York City. (Phonetics and Linguistics) 

Prof. G. O. Curme, Lunt Library, Evanston, Ill. (Germanic 
Phil., Northwestern Univ.) 

Prof. George H. Danton, Tsing Hua Col., Peking, China. 
(German) 

Dean William Rees Davis, Whitman College, Walla Walla, 
Wash. (English) 

Jaime de Angulo, Esq., 2815 Buena Vista Way, Berkeley, Calif. 
(American Linguistics) 

Prof. Victor de Beaumont, 73 Queen’s Park, Toronto, Canada. 
(French, Univ. of Toronto) 

Prof. Roy Joseph Deferrari, Catholic Univ., Washington, D. C. 
(Latin) 

Godfrey Dewey, Esq., Lake Placid Club, N. Y. (Pres. and 
Secy., Simplified Spelling Board) 

Dean Norman W. DeWitt, Victoria College, Toronto, Canada. 
(Latin) 
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Rev. Frederick W. Dickinson, Nazareth Hall, Lake Johanna, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Prof. Roland B. Dixon, Peabody Museum, Harvard Univ., 
Cambridge, Mass. (Anthropology) 

Mr. I. George Dobsevage, 1201 N. Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Secy., Jewish Publication Society) 

Prof. Raymond P. Dougherty, 319 Willow St., New Haven, 
Conn. (Assyriology, Yale Univ.) 

Prof. Henry Grattan Doyle, George Washington Univ., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (Romance Langs.) 

Prof. Douglas L. Drew, Swarthmore Col., Swarthmore, Pa. 
(Greek) 

Prof. Joseph Dunn, Catholic Univ., Washington, D.C. (Celtic 
and Romance Phil.) 

Prof. C. L. Durham, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. (Latin) 

Prof. Clarence W. Eastman, 18 Northampton Road, Amherst, 
Mass. (German, Amherst Col.) 

Prof. Franklin Edgerton, Danby Road, Ithaca, N. Y. (Sanskrit, 
Yale Univ.) 

Prof. Wallace S. Elden, Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio. 
(Latin) 

Dr. Barnett A. Elzas, 42 W. 72d St., New York City. (Rabbi) 

Prof. Aaron Ember, ‘Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 
Died May 31, 1926. 

Prof. Oliver Farrar Emerson, 1910 E. Wadena St., Cleveland, 
Ohio. (English, Western Reserve Univ.) 

Prof. Erwin A. Esper, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. (Psy- 
chology) 

Prof. Aurelio M. Espinosa, Stanford Univ., Calif. (Romanic 
Langs.) 

Mr. B. R. Ewing, Jr., Box 493, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Prof. Barend Faddegon, 51 Brattle St., Cambridge, Mass. 
(Sanskrit, Harvard Univ.) 

Dr. Oscar F. W. Fernsemer, Hunter College, New York City. 
(German) 
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CONSTITUTION 
OF THE 
LINGUISTIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


ArTICLE I. NAME AND OBJECT 


1. This Society shall be known as the Lineuistic Society oF 
AMERICA. 
2. Its object shall be the advancement of the scientific study of 


language, 
ArtTIcLE II. MEMBERS 


1. There shall be six classes of membership: active members, life 
members, benefactors, honorary members, subscribing members, 
perpetual members. 

2. Any person may become an active member of the Society by a 
vote of the Executive Committee and the payment of five dollars as an 
initiation fee, which shall be considered the first annual fee. 

3. On or before December 31 in each year each active member shall 
pay to the Treasurer an annual fee of five dollars. If this fee is not paid, 
no publications of the Society shall be sent to such person during his 
default, except upon the terms upon which those who are not members 
may secure them. Such members in default may receive the publica- 
tions upon payment of all arrears. Members in arrears for two years 
shall be dropped from membership. 

4, Any active member may become a Life Member by payment at 
one time, in addition to the dues of the current year, of the sum of One 
Hundred Dollars, less half the amount already paid in annual dues. 

5. Any active member may become a Benefactor by payment at one 
time, including the dues of the current year, of the sum of not less than 
Two Hundred Fifty Dollars. Benefactors shall have all the privileges 
of membership, including the receipt of publications, and may also 
designate a library which shall without further payment receive in 
perpetuity the publications of the Society which are distributed to 
members. 
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6. Any foreign scholar of distinction in linguistic studies, not resident 
in North America, may be elected an Honorary Member, by a five- 
sixths vote of the Society in its annual business session, provided such 
scholar has received the recommendation of the Executive Committee. 
Not more than six honorary members shall be elected at the first elec- 
tion, and thereafter not more than three in any one year. The total 
number of honorary members shall not exceed twenty-five. Any active 
member may submit nominations to the Executive Committee. 

7. Any library or institution may become a Subscribing Member by 
payment of Five Dollars annually, and shall have all the privileges of 
active members, except that of participation in the business meeting of 
the Society. 

8. Any subscribing member may become a Perpetual Member by 
payment at one time, of One Hundred Twenty Five Dollars, and shall 
have all the privileges of subscribing members. 

9. Life Members, Benefactors, Honorary Members, and Perpetual 
Members are free from further payment of dues. 

10. All classes of members are entitled to receive the publications 
of the Society without further charge, except in the case of larger publi- 
cations issued under special conditions and outside subventions. 

11. The sums received as dues of Life Members, Benefactors, and 


Perpetual Members shall be set aside as endowment, and shall be 
invested in interest-bearing securities, only the income thereof to be 
used for current expenses, including those of publication. The Treas- 
urer and two members of the Society, appointed by the Executive 
Committee, shall be the trustees of the Endowment Fund. -In the 
event of the dissolution of the Society, One Hundred Dollars shall be 
repaid to every Perpetual Member. 


ArTIcLE III. OFFICERS 


1. The Officers shall be a President, a Vice-President, a Secretary, 
and a Treasurer. 

2. There shall be an Executive Committee, composed of the above 
Officers and three other members of the Society. 

3. There shall be a Committee on Publications, which shall consist 
of four members of the Society. One of these, to be designated Chair- 
man of the Committee and Editor of the Publications of the Society, 
shall be elected annually by the Society. The three members at large 
shall serve for a term of three years, except that of the three persons 
chosen at the first meeting one shall serve for one year and one for two 
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years. Thereafter one member of the Committee shall be chosen at 
each annual meeting. 

4. Officers shall be elected annually, and any member shall be free 
to make nominations. 


ArTICLE IV. MEETINGS 


1. There shall be an annual meeting of the Society, at such time and 
place as shall be determined at a previous meeting, or by the Executive 
Committee. 

2. The Executive Committee shall make all arrangements for the 
annual meetings. 

3. The Executive Committee may call special meetings. 

4. Titles and descriptions of papers to be read before the Society must 
be submitted to the Executive Committee beforehand, and their dis- 
position of such papers, including a possible limitation of the time to 
be devoted to them, shall be final. 


ARTICLE V. PUBLICATION 


1. The Committee on Publications shall have charge of all publica- 
tions of the Society, and shall have power to order their publication 
upon certification of the Treasurer that sufficient money is available. 


2. Nothing in this Article shall prevent the publication of occasional 
bulletins by the Executive Committee. 


ArTICLE VI. AMENDMENTS 


1. Amendments to this Constitution may be made by vote of two- 
thirds of the members present at any annual meeting, provided that the 
proposed amendment has been presented in writing to the Executive 
Committee, and the text of the proposed amendment has been sent to 
all members not less than one month previous to such meeting. 

2. At any time within three years after the organization of the Society, 
the Executive Committee may request the Secretary to mail to all active 
members a copy of any amendment to this Constitution which may seem 
to them to be required. Such an amendment may be adopted by an 
affirmative vote by mail of two thirds of the active members of the 
Society. 
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THE INFLECTION OF THE PRESENT INDICATIVE ACTIVE 
IN INDO-EUROPEAN 


Louis H. Gray 


CoLumB1a UNIVERSITY 
I, Introductory 


The difference between the present indicative active personal endings 
in the athematic and thematic conjugations is self-evident, as in Greek 
didwut, Sldwre (Doric) in contrast with Abw, Ave. It is also rec- 
ognised that the Old Irish verb shows the same phenomenon in its 
‘absolute’ and ‘conjunct’ forms (without and with preverbs respectively), 
as berim < *bheremi and -biur < *bherd.2 Old Lithuanian presents a 
similar distinction 


Athematic Thematic 
lsg. domi ‘give’ diiodu 
2 dost diodi 
3 dtost(t) [d%ioda]} 
1 pl. dtome dtiodame 
2“ duoste diodate 


Sporadic instances are found elsewhere in the first person singular 
and plural: 


1For general summaries, with citations of preceding literature and bibli- 
ographies, see especially K. Brugmann, Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik 
der indogermanischen Sprachen? 2. 3. 583-642, Strasbourg, 1916; A. Meillet, Intro- 
duction a l’ étude comparative des langues indo-européennes® 190-5, Paris, 1922. 

2 See especially Meillet, ‘Sur l’origine de la distinction des flexions conjointe 
et absolue dans le verbe irlandais’, in Revue celtique 28 (1907). 369-73, and MSLP 
14 (1908). 412-15, 18 (1914). 284; H. Pedersen, Vergleichende Grammatik der 
keltischen Sprachen 2. 331-44, Géttingen, 1913; R. Thurneysen, Handbuch des 
Alt-Irischen 326-7, 337-41, Heidelberg, 1909. 

3 For the material see A. Bezzenberger, Beitrdge zur Geschichte der litauischen 
Sprache 198-201; Géttingen, 1877; F. Kurschat, Grammatik der littauischen Sprache 
304-6, Halle, 1876; A. Leskien, Litauisches Lesebuch 195-7, Heidelberg, 1919. 
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Athematic Thematic 
Sg. Gada Avesta avdmi ‘strive’ spasyd ‘see’4 
Albanian kam ‘have’ pué ‘kiss’ 
Latin sum ‘am’ agé ‘do’ 
Old High German tém ‘do’ biru ‘bear’ 
Old Church Slavic jamt ‘eat’ veda, ‘lead’ 
Pl. Vedic bhdrdmasi ‘bear’ bhdrdmas 
Albanian kemi ‘have’ p0(e)me, pidime ‘kiss’ 
Old High German beramés ‘bear’ (?) — birum 


In Armenian the thematic conjugation has vanished. 


II. First Person Singular 


With regard to this person it here seems sufficient to note that 
Kuchean shows *-6 (weskau ‘I say’), the -u apparently being an enclitic 
particle added to the personal form.’ Old Church Slavic has -a, 
(veza, ‘I lead’), perhaps best explained as from *-d-m (-m being a second- 
ary termination), but forms in -mi also appear, as Old Church Slavic 
jami ‘I eat’ (cf. Old Slovenian mogo ‘I can’: New Slovenian pecem 
‘I bake’; Russian jémiz ‘I eat’: Old Russian jémt: Czech rozumim ‘I 
understand’: mohu ‘I can’).® 

With Old Church Slavic -a, etc. one may perhaps compare Apa- 


bhra,$a Prakrit -ai, (e.g. vattati, ‘vartém2’, ‘I exist’: ordinary Prakrit 
vattémi) and possibly Gatha Pali -a, (gaccha, ‘I go’), these forms being 
represented in Modern Indian by Hindi -@,, Panjabi -d,, Marathi 
-é,, etc.?. Gaulish seems to have had -6, as in ewpov, zeuru ‘I give’ 


‘C. Bartholomae, in Grundriss der iranischen Philologie 1. 58, Strassburg, 
1901; -d is found beside -m7 thirteen times in the Vedic subjunctive (A. Macdonell, 
Vedic Grammar 314, note 2, Strassburg, 1910).. The reverse is seen in Baliét 
-d,, (asta, ‘I am’) = Sanskrit subjunctive -dni (W. Geiger, inGrundriss der irani- 
schen Philologie, 1. 2. 243). 

5 Meillet, in Indogermanisches Jahrbuch 1 (1913). 8, 18; S. Lévi and Meillet, 
in MSLP 18. 10. 

* Brugmann 540; cf. W. Vondrak, Vergleichende slavische Grammatik, 2. 132-4, 
Géttingen, 1908; Leskien, Grammatik der altbulgarischen (altkirchenslavischen) 
Sprache 190, Heidelberg, 1919; Meillet, Le Slave commun 262-3, Paris, 1924. 

7R. Pischel, Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen 322, cf. 239, Strasbourg, 1900; 
Geiger, Pali 107, do. 1916; J. Beames, Comparative Grammar of the Modern Lan- 
guages of India 3. 102, 105 ,London, 1879; A. F. R. Hoernle, Comparative Grammar 
of the Gaudian Languages 333, 33445, do. 1880; J. Bloch, Formation de la langue 
marathe 233, Paris, 1920; G. A. Grierson, The PiSica Languages of North-Western 
India 57, 58, London, 1906. 
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(?).8 Baliti -d, (e.g. rasd, ‘I may arrive’) is probably subjunctive in 
origin (cf. Sanskrit bhdrdni).° The final -n’ in Albanian verbs like 
martén’ ‘I marry’ is to be derived from *-anj6.!° Beside the usual ter- 
mination -mi (jami ‘I make’) ‘Hittite’ has forms in -hhi- (dahhi ‘I give’, 
tehhi ‘I say’ [but tezzz ‘he says’], etc.), which F. Hrozny" explains as 
formed from bases in -2 (mostly denominatives), with the original 
-6 changed to -2 by analogy with all the other persons of the present, 
while C. Marstrander!? considers the -}- as an enclitic particle or en- 
clitic pronoun qualifying the first person (cf. Latin e-g-6, mi-h-t, etc.) 
with -d changed to -7 by analogy with the remaining persons (dahhi < 
*daja-ha-6 or *daja-ha-6). 


ITI. Second Person Singular 


The problem of the original type of the thematic ending for this 
person is far from easy.’* The forms which actually occur are as follows: 
Ossetic -is (West Ossetic favis ‘doest’), Tali8 -c($) (b7F ‘art’: bu-ka’t 
‘makest’), Wai-Ala -¢ (vias ‘strikest’)“ Greek gépes, Old Irish 
-bir, Middle Welsh ceryd ‘lovest’, Lithuanian suki ‘turnest’, Lettish 
mettt ‘throwest’, Old Prussian giwassi ‘livest’, druwése ‘believest’, 
seggései ‘doest’, Old Church Slavic beres ‘bearest’, and possibly Al- 
banian del’ ‘comest forth’ (first singular dal’).* 


As regards the type of Greek yépes, Brugmann”’ held that it is to 
be explained either as (a) *bherest > *pepeht > *yepe, to which -s 
was added on the analogy of rifys, didws, etc.; or (b) that *pepe 
gave rise to gépes through contamination with *yepes (cf. Sanskrit 
d-bharas and such Sanskrit injunctives as ddhas, vdras, etc.); or (c) 


8G. Dottin, La Langue gauloise 37-8, 122, 263, Paris, 1920. 

® Geiger, in Grundriss 1. 2. 243. 

10 Pedersen, in Vollmdller’s Kritischer Jahresbericht tiber die Fortschritte der 
romanischen Philologie 9 (1905). 1. 210-11. 

11 Die Sprache der Hethiter 101, Leipzig, 1917. 

18 Caracttre indo-européen de la langue hittite 91-2, Christiania, 1919. 

18 See especially Brugmann, ‘Zur Bildung der 2. Person Singul. Akt. in den 
indogermanischen, insbesondere den ba]tischen Sprachen’, in JF 17 (1905). 177-86. 

4V. Miller, Sprache der Osseten 70, Strasbourg, 1903; Geiger, in Grundriss 1. 
2. 365; Linguistic Survey of India 8. 2. 51, Calcutta, 1919. 

16 The -s in Armenian (e.g. beres ‘bearest’) is apparently on the analogy of es 
‘art’ < *es-sit (Meillet, Esquisse d’une grammaire comparée de l’arménien classique 
88, Vienna, 1903). 

16 Cf. Brugmann, Grundriss 1. 365, 1020, 2.3. 605-6. 

17 Griechische Grammatik‘ 397-9, Munich, 1913, with bibliography. 
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that it was based on a pre-Indo-European second singular imperative 
in *-e7, appearing in Old Lithuanian ved-i ‘see!’ Hirt and Meillet- 
Vendryes,!® on the other hand, compare the termination of “gep-e 
with the - of the second singular present in Lithuanian suki, reflexive 
sukie-s ‘turnest thyself’ (cf. Lettish metti, reflexive mettié-s ‘throwest 
thyself’),2° etc. The Baltic type of Lithuanian suki, Lettish mett: 
goes back to a proto-form in *-e7, not *-ezs, for final -s is preserved in this 
group; and the absence of -s in this person in Modern Greek dialects in 
Italy, as pézzi, ‘waites’, yeldi “yeddes’, is a modern loss, not an 
ancient survival. Albanian del’ is ambiguous, since it may be derived 
equally well from *dales, *daleis, or *dalei; and Latin agis ‘doest’ may 
represent either *-st or *-s. If the Hesychian gloss és 760’ épzes‘ 
rdev fees. lager and the Theocritan ovpicdes ‘pipest’, dpédyes 
‘milkest’ (1. 3; 4. 3) are correctly transmitted, they are probably to be 
explained as being in reality augmentless secondary forms (injunctives) 
used as presents.22 The Kuchean ending -é (e.g. neseé ‘art’) is obscure. 
‘Hittite’ shows -ti beside the normal -% (jas ‘makest’), as in arnutti 
‘bringest’ beside arnust, epti ‘takest’ beside ep&, dattti ‘givest’, harnikts 
‘takest’ (but harnikzi ‘takes’), etc. Hrozny* thinks that this is to the 
second plural -tenz as the first singular -mz is to the first plural -yent, 
-meni; Marstrander™ considers it an original imperative (cf. Sanskrit 


$rnudhi ‘hear!’ Greek i ‘come!’); Friedrich derives it from the second 
singular imperfect in -ta (e.g. jatta ‘madest’), with -a changed to -2 by 
analogy with the other persons of the present. 

The pre-Indo-European form of the thematic second person singular 
present indicative active would appear to have had two forms: *-e1s 


18 Cf. Bezzenberger 222. 

19H. Hirt, Handbuch der griechischen Laut- und Formenlehre? 486-7, Heidelberg, 
1912; A. Meillet and J. Vendryes, Traité de grammaire comparée des langues clas- 
siques 301, Paris, 1924. 

20 On the disputed origin of this Lithuanian form see Brugmann, Grundriss 
2. 3. 609-10. 

21 A. Thumb, Handbook of the Modern Greek Vernacular 22-3, 152, Edinburgh, 
1912. 

22 G. Meyer, Griechische Grammatik’ 538, Leipzig, 1896; Brugmann, Grammatik 
398; Hirt 487; R. Meister, Griechische Dialekte 2. 278, Géttingen, 1882-9; O. 
Hoffmann, Griechische Dialekte 1. 259, do. 1891-8; F. Bechtel, Griechische Di- 
alekte 1. 480, Berlin, 1921-4; A. Thumb, Handbuch der griechischen Dialekte 
295, Heidelberg, 1909; Meillet-Vendryes 301. 

23 Sprache 160-1. 

24 Caractére 143. 

26 ZDMG 76 (1922). 167. 
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and *-e1. To the former group (*bhereis) belong the types of Ossetic 
favis, Talis bt, Wai-Ala vias, and Greek gépes (it may be suggested 
in passing that the -s of rims, didws, deixvis instead of *riOnh > 
*7.8y, etv., may be due to analogy with the thematic inflection rather 
than to the borrowing of a secondary ending from the imperfect, as is 
usually supposed [Aves : dves : : riOns : ériOns]).2° To the latter 
group (*bherez) one may assign Old Irish -bir, Middle Welch ceryd, 
Cornish keryth, Middle Breton querez ‘lovest’ ( <*-d-zez),?”7 Lithuanian 
suki, Lettish meiti, and, very possibly, Old Church Slavic bere#, Old 
Prussian druwése, seggései, giwassi, the Slavic and Prussian forms being 
explicable as contaminations of a thematic inflection with an athematic, 
and so constituting, in reality, a ‘double second’, representing a *bheresez 
blended of *bherei(s) and *bheresi, the normal type occurring in such 
forms as Old Russian velist ‘commandest’, Serbo-Croatian dast ‘givest’.2* 


IV. Third Person Singular 


The thematic termination of this person is closely connected with that 
of the second singular. The crucial type is represented by Greek gépe. 
Brugmann, Hirt, and Meillet-Vendryes”® hold that this is based on 
“vepear, formed by analogy with gépes and replacing an original 
*veper (cf. Sanskrit d-bharat and such Sanskrit injunctives as bhdrat). 


Nevertheless, it may be suggested that the pre-form was *bhereit, 
preserved not only in gépe, but perhaps also in the Old Irish conjunct 
-beir. This latter is usually explained®® as from *beret < *bheret, and 
the presence of e would indeed appear to militate against derivation 
from *b(h)ereit, which would normally give *bir, as is actually found 
in the second person. Such a form, however, would make the second 
and third persons identical, and though this is by no means a grave 


26 e.g. Meillet-Vendryes 301. 

37 Pedersen 2. 342-3. 

28 Cf. Meillet, in MSLP locc. citt.; Brugmann, Grundriss 2. 3. 609; Leskien, 
Altbulgarische . . . Sprache 190-1; Vondrdk 2. 134-5; Meillet, Slave 268-70. 
The Latin forms cupis, facis (Plautus, Curculio 264, Amphitryo 555) do not belong 
here (see W. Lindsay, Latin Language 475, Oxford, 1894; F. Sommer, Handbuch 
der lateinischen Laut- und Formenlehre? 504-6, 511, Heidelberg, 1914; Meillet- 
Vendryes 267-8. 

29 Grundriss 2. 3. 582; Griechische Grammatik 397-8; Handbuch 486-7; Gram- 
maire comparée 303, 325 (cf. Meillet, Introduction 192). Regarding the Latin 
type pénit, sinit, which does not belong here, see the preceding note. 

30 Thurneysen 54, 339; Meillet, Introduction 192; Pedersen 2. 343; Brugmann, 


Grundriss 2. 3. 611, 614. 
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objection, what we have seems best interpreted as a contamination, 
to avoid such confusion, of *bir with the ber-forms of the plural (-beram, 
-berid, and -berat), these, like -biwr and -bzr, being regular in their vocali- 
sation. Following Bezzenberger,*! one might consider here such Old 
Lithuanian forms as pa-vystai ‘withers’, dZustai ‘becomes dry’, platikiat 
‘swims’, and possibly even Old Prussian pidai ‘carries’, pogaunat 
‘receives’, postdnai ‘becomes’, dilinai ‘works’, and niswintinat ‘unhal- 
lows’. This -az may, however, be regarded as a particle;*? and if these 
Baltic words belonged here, they would point to a termination in 
*.oi(t) rather than in *-e7(¢). The usual Lithuanian termination in 
-a (e.g. véza ‘carries’) is generally regarded as an injunctive. Albanian 
del’ ‘comes forth’ is ambiguous, being derivable equally well from *dalet 
or *daleit. Kuchean wessa, ‘says’ beside yapi ‘enters’ apparently re- 
ceives its nasal from an enclitic pronoun. Gaulish legasit and cariedit 
may, or may not, be verbs. Beside the usual ending -z7 (jezz7 ‘makes’) 
‘Hittite’ has -7 (e.g. ddz ‘gives’, ezzdi ‘eats’ [beside ezzazi], tasuwahhi 
‘injures’ [beside tasuwahzi], halzdi ‘calls’, hatrai ‘writes’ [but contrast 
hatrami], Sipanti ‘sacrifices’). Hrozny** could reach no satisfactory 
conclusion; Marstrander*®’ denies any connexion with the Greek -e:, 
and considers it comparable with the third person singular indicative 
middle (Sanskrit bhdrate, Greek gépera:). I myself fail to see the 
force of his objections, and am inclined to compare ezzdi directly with 
the éde: ‘eats’ of Iliad 15. 636. 

The athematic termination (Sanskrit bhdrati, Armenian beré < 
“bhereti, Doric didwr [Attic didwo.] ‘gives’,*® Latin agit ‘does’, 
Cscan stafit ‘stands’,®® Old Irish crenaid ‘buys’, Gothic batrz} ‘bears’, 


31 [itauische Sprache 197. 

32 E. Berneker, Preussische Sprache 212, Strasbourg, 1896; R. Trautmann, 
Altpreussische Denkmédler 280, Gottingen, 1910, takes it as characteristic of bases 
in -di. 

% e.g. Brugmann, Grundriss 2. 3. 615; Meillet, Introduction 192. 

34 Cf. Meillet, in Indogermanisches Jahrbuch 1. 8, 9; Lévi and Meillet, in MSLP 
18. 8. Lydian fe,nsdibid (for d instead of u, cf. Buckler, Sardis 6.2. xiii) ‘destroys’ 
is perhaps an optative, cf. varbtokid ‘may he take vengeance’ (see E. Littmann, 
Lydian Inscriptions = Sardis: Publications of the American Society for the Ex- 
cavation of Sardis, 6. 35, 40, Leyden, 1916). 

35 See Dottin 37, 45, 122, 242, 265. 

36 Sprache 161. 

37 Caractére 91. 

38On the relation of -r. and -o. cf. Brugmann, Grammatik 118; Meillet- 
Vendryes 61-2. 

39 Lindsay 526; Sommer 489. 
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Old Russian budett ‘becomes’ beside bude‘) calls for no special remark 
in the present connexion. 


V. The Dual 


The dual number in the verb has survived only in Sanskrit, Avesta, 
Greek, Teutonic (Gothic, Runic Norse, and possibly in the stereotyped 
Old Saxon wita ‘let us’!), Lithuanian, and Old Church Slavic. The 
scanty material available may be tabulated as follows, the two forms in 
brackets being restored analogically: 


Primary Secondary 
Athematic Thematic 
1. -yést, ’-yost -yé(s), '-yo(s) ~ye, -yo* 
2. [-t(h)es7} ~t(h)e(s) -tom 
3. [-tes7] -te(s) -tam 


These terminations are apportioned thus; 
Primary athematic: 1—Ga0a Avesta usvahi ‘we two wish’ ; 
“ thematic: 1 a—Sanskrit bhdrdvas, Gothic batrés; 1 b—Lith- 

uanian sukava (reflexive sukavo-s[i]), Old Church 
Slavic berevé ;* 
2 a—Sanskrit bhdrathas, Gothic batrats; 2 b— 
Lithuanian sikata (reflexive sikato-s[t]), Old 
Church Slavic bereta; 
3 a—Sanskrit bhdratas, Avesta baraté; 3 b— 
Old Church Slavic bereta, berete.“4 

Secondary: 2—Greek géperov < *yeperou (cf. Sanskrit dbharatam). 
(In the present géperov has also assumed the 
functions of the third person, though the original 
distinction is maintained in the imperfect, so that 
évéperov : évepérnv [ef. Foeotian dvebérav] : : 
Sanskrit dbharatam : dbharatam.) 


40Cf. also O. Wiedemann, Beitrdége zur altbulgarischen Conjugation 11-23, 
Petrograd, 1886; for Slavic -ti% beside -tt see Meillet, ‘La Désinance -t% du vieux 
slave’, in MSLP 18. 232-8, and Slave 270-2. 

41 Brugmann, Grundriss 2. 3. 638. 

“ Originally there may also have been forms in *-wé, *-ué if we may draw an 
inference from the corresponding plurals *-mé, *-me, *-md, *-mo. 

4 The final -é is probably influenced by the pronoun vé ‘we two’ (Brugmann, 
Grundriss 2. 3. 639). 

“4 See Wiedemann 25. 
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It would also appear that, unlike the first and third persons, the 
second person dual and plural have had a strong reciprocal influence, 
though from or to what point is wholly obscure. This inter-relation 
becomes clear from the following table: 


Indo-European *-t(h)es *-t(h)e(s) 

Sanskrit bhérathas bhdratha 

Gothic batrats batrip 

Lithuanian sukata (stkato-s[t]) sukate (sukaté-s[t]}) 
Old Church Slavic bereta berete 


VI. First Person Plural 


The first person plural seems, for the most part, to be derived from 
forms so similar to those of the first person dual—except that the plural 
is characterised by m as the dual is by y—that we may again resort to 
tabulation: 


Primary Secondary 
Athematic Thematic 
-mési, '-mosti -mé(s), ‘-mo(s) -mé, -me, -mé, -mo 


These are apportioned as follows: 

(a) -mési: Sanskrit smdst, Old Irish ammi < ‘*esmési, Kuchean 
ymdasdé ‘we go’; 

(b) ‘-most: Sanskrit bhdrdmasi, Avesta bardmahi, Albanian kemt, 
Old Irish bermi < *bherémosi; 

(c) -mé(s): (i) Sanskrit imds, Doric gépoues, Old High German 
beramés (?); (ii) Czech neseme; 

(d) ’-mo(s): (i) Sanskrit bhdrdémas, Turfanian xalkdmas ‘we go’; 
(ii) Latin ferimus, Albanian piw0(e)me, pudime, Gaulish priavimo (?),“ 
Cld Irish -beram, Gothic bindam, Serbian pletemo. 

There are also some forms which do not fit in this scheme. 

(1) Apabhra,$a Prakrit vatfahu, (ordinary Prakrit vatidmo, -mu, 
Sanskrit vartémas), for which Pischel“ could offer no explanation, 
probably receives its -u, by analogy with the first person singular, while 
the h may be by another analogy with the second person plural, where 
h legitimately corresponds to Sanskrit th. The Pali ending -ma (labhdma 
‘we seize’) is taken from the imperfect ;*” the Afyan -d is of uncertain 


46 Dottin 122. 

46 Grammatik 257, 323; cf. also Hoernle 335-6; Beames 3. 105-6. Sindht has its 
plural in -a,, Marathiin -d, or-o,, and Uriyaéin-u,; Hind! shows -é, (<*-ahi,?), 
Panjabi has -ye, Gujarati -(7)ye, and BengAli -1 

47 Geiger, Pali 107. 
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or:gin;** and the Baliti -dn (-in) is probably influenced by the -n 
of the first singular, as is also West Ossetic -dn (first singular, -un) as 
contrasted with East Ossetic -dm (first singular, -in). 

(2) Greek yépouev has a curious parallel in ‘Hittite’ -wen(t), -ment 
(e.g. jawent ‘we make’, wahnumménz ‘we surround’).*® Before ‘Hittite’ 
had been deciphered, Brugmann*®® advanced the suggestion that 
Greek -yev was formed on the analogy of a vanished first dual *-rev 
(so that the Indo-European imperfect dual should be reconstructed as 
*-ue, -yo, -yen [-yon (?)]; -tom; -tém); but however this may be, in the 
‘Hittite’ forms we have an alternation between m and w not uncommon 
in that language.» 

(3) Old High German twomés ‘we do’, beramés ‘we carry’, etc., used 
both as indicatives and as adhortatives, can scarcely be derived from 
an Indo-European termination *-mési, of which we find no evidence 
elsewhere. All the explanations hitherto advanced® are quite doubtful, 
perhaps the most plausible being that -més receives its é@ by analogy 
with the subjunctive (e.g. berés, berét, berén), especially in view of its 
frequent use as an adhortative, a possible parallel being found in the 
Balidi first person singular in -d,. On this hypothesis beramés would 
be for a pre-Teutonic *berames, Indo-European *bheromes. One also 
finds a few instances of the ending -ém (e.g. bitt@m ‘we ask’), which later 
regularly becomes -én (e.g. némén ‘we take’), this being the subjunctive 
used as an indicative.® 

(4) Old Church Slavic nesemti ‘we bear’ (beside forms in -mt, -my, 
and once -mo), though usually regarded as very obscure in formation, 
is probably best explained® as for *-mos (cf. Old Church Slavie vliuki, 


48 Geiger, in Grundriss 1. 2. 220. 

49 Hrozny 155; cf. Marstrander 91. 

50 Grundriss 2. 3. 618; cf. also Hirt 488; Meillet, Introduction 141-2, 193; 
Meillet-Vendryes 309. 

51 Marstrander 151-2. 

52 Brugmann, Grundriss 2. 3. 621; W. Braune, Althochdeutsche Grammattk*® 
253-4, Halle, 1911; W. Streitberg, Urgermanische Grammatik 321, Heidelberg, 
1896; F. Hartmann, in F. Dieter, Laut- und Formenlehre der altgermanischen 
Dialekte 505-6, Leipzig, 1900; O. Behagel, Geschichte der deutschen Sprache* 266-7, 
Strasbourg, 1911; F. Kluge, Urgermanisch* 186, do. 1913; R. Kégel, in Bettrage 
zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache und Literatur 8 (1882). 126-34. The rare 
forms in -mas represent an internal dialectic change, those in -mus (found five 
times) are probably miswritings, and those in -men apparently arise from a wrong 
interpretation of the final m- in Old High German manuscripts (Kégel 130-1). 

53 Braune 254. 

54 Wiedemann 7-8. 

65 Brugmann, Grundriss 2. 3. 622; Vondrdék 1. 138, 2. 138; Meillet, Slave 265-8. 
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Lithuanian vilkas ‘wolf’: *ulg“os, dative plural Old Church Slavic 
vlikomi: Lithuanian vilkamus, vilkdms).*° 


VII. Second Person Plural 


The thematic form of this termination usually appears as *-t(h)e, 
e.g. Sanskrit bhdratha, Gidai Avesta isa6d ‘ye seek’, Armenian berék* < 
*berete- ?,57 Greek gépere, Latin (imperative) agite, Old Irish -berid, 
Gothic bindib, Old High German bintet,5* Lithuanian véZate, Old Church 
Slavic berete. Here belongs also Albanian delne ‘ye go forth’ for 
*dalnet(h)e, the n being taken over from presents in -n.5° 

On the other hand, *-t(h)es seems to be the source of the ordinary 
Latin form, as in agitis, this explanation apparently being more plausible 
than an interpretation from *agite with -s added on the analogy of 
agimus, or as being to agis what agzte is to age, or as an old dual.® 

One may suggest, furthermore, that an athematic *-t(h)est underlies 
the Old Irish absolute berthe < *bertst < *bheret(h) est, this being lenited 
as one would have expected to be the case in the first persons singular 
and plural berim(m), bermi (*bheremi > *berimh; *bherémosi > *berimhi), 
except that they were influenced by the analogy of the copula am, 
ammi, an influence which is lacking in the second person plural adz(b), 
idib.© 


86 Whether the Old West German dative Vatvims, Runic Norse | orumR* ‘to 
the sons’ really belongs here, or whether we have an instrumental used as a 
dative, is uncertain (Brugmann, Grundriss 2. 2. 257-8, 262; Streitberg 232; R. 
Bethge, in Dieter 546-7; Kluge 197; A. J6hannesson, Grammatik d. urnordischen 
Runeninschriften 49, 52, Heidelberg, 1923). 

67 Cf. Meillet, Esquisse 89. For an interesting explanation of -k‘ as a plural 
ending both in nouns and in verbs (< *-iva-, i.e. a neuter abstract used as a plural 
for nouns and then transferred analogically to verbs) see A. Zanolli, ‘Qualche 
osservazioni sulla formazione del plurale nell’ antico armeno’, in Huschardzan 
275-8, Vienna, 1912. 

58 On the Old High German forms, including the difficult Monsee type of zimbrit 
‘ye build’ (perhaps by analogy with the second and third persons singular), see 
Brugmann, Grundriss 2. 3. 625-6; Bethge, in Dieter 382-3; Braune 255; Kégel 
135-9. 

59 G. Meyer, Kurzgefasste albanesische Grammatik 32, Leipzig, 1888. 

60 Cf. Brugmann, Grundriss 2. 3. 625; Sommer 489-90; Lindsay 529; F. Stolz 
and J. Schmalz, Lateinische Grammatik® 305, Munich, 1926; R. von Planta, Gram- 
matik der oskisch-umbrischen Dialekte 2. 283, Strasbourg, 1897; J. Wackernagel, 
in JF 31 (1913). 260, note. Meillet-Vendryes 310, 326 also hold that Latin -tis 
is for *-tes, which may have been Indo-European. 

t Thurneysen 340 offers no explanation for this form; Pedersen 2. 344, because 
of the Brythonic forms (Middle Welsh carewch, Cornish careugh ‘ye love’), derives 





*The b of this word should be a crossed letter. 
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The ‘Hittite’ ending -teni (e.g. jatteni ‘ye go’) seems to be a secondary 
termination corresponding to that found in Vedic vddathana ‘ye speak’ 
etc., and parallel with the secondary -ueni, -meni of the first person 
plural.*2 In Kuchean tri¢cer ‘ye will sin’ the -r is apparently an affixed 
particle.“ Some of the Modern Iranian and Indian forms are quite 
obscure, as Afyan -a2, Kuhriidi -ige, -ike, and BhaSgali-r (with nasalisa- 
tion of the preceding vowel); Ossetic has -efd in the western dialect and 
-tit in the eastern. 


VIII. Third Person Plural 


The original endings of this person are universally regarded® as 
*-nti for primary and *-nt for secondary tenses. The overwhelming 
majority of forms actually found seem to support this view: Sanskrit 
bhdranti, Avesta -barenti, Kuchean weske, ‘they say’, Turfanian seficd 
‘they are’, ‘Hittite’ janzi ‘they make’, West Ossetic fa(v)incd, East 
Ossetic fduénc ‘they are’, Armenian beren, Doric gépovr (Delphic 
dvarifevr:., Phocian ddievrr, Elean weréxovr, Locrian guvddcorrt, 
Boeotian xadéov& with 6 on the analogy of the middle endings -yeda 
and -ofe), Latin ferunt, Old Latin tremonti ‘they tremble’ (?),6 Um- 
brian furfant ‘they purify’ (?), Gaulish cartaont ‘they cleanse’ (?),*? 
Old Irish berit, Gothic bindand, Old High German bintant < *bindandi, 
Old Saxon, Anglo-Saxon bindad < *binddénpi, Old Russian beratt** 
for the present, and Sanskrit dbharan, Avesta baran, Armenian berin, 
Greek éyepov, Latin fere-b-ant, Old Irish -berat, Old Church Slavic 
pleta, ‘they wove’ for the imperfect. Here, too, Attic yépovo. (Les- 





it from *berete wes, *ues being the personal pronoun of the second plural. The 
first person singular is, however, lenited in other Celtic dialects (Middle Welsh, 
Cornish caraf, Middle Breton caraff ‘I love’; but note Old Breton rannam, 
‘partior’). 

62 Hrozny 152, 155; Marstrander 91. 

63 Lévi and Meillet, in MSLP 18. 10. 

Geiger, in Grundriss 1. 2. 220, 396; Linguistic Survey of India 8. 2. 37; 
Miller 69-70. For the Lithuanian and Lettish reflexive and the Old Prussian 
forms, of minor interest in the present connexion, see Brugmann, Grundriss 2. 3. 
626; Trautmann 274. 

66 Brugmann, Grammatik 400-4; Hirt 488-90; G. Meyer, Griechische Grammattk 
343-5; Meillet-Vendryes 304-6. 

86 This form is, however, not beyond suspicion (see especially Lindsay 530). 

67 Dottin 122, 243. 

68 On -ti beside -tt in Slavic see Vondrék 2. 140-1; Leskien Altbulgarische . . . 
Sprache 191; Wiedemann 23-5; Meillet, in MSLEP 18. 232-8, and Slave 272-4. 
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bian &éloo:) is reckoned, to which should be added Arcadian olevor 
(cf. the Arcadian subjunctives xeAebwvor, xpivwvor, maperatwvar). 

There are, however, a couple of forms which are difficult to explain 
on this hypothesis. Of these the most striking is the Osco-Umbrian 
secondary ending -ns. The material here is as follows:® 

(a) Primary: Oscan present se(n)t, amfret, fiiet, stafet, stahfnt, 
eestint; future censazet; second future tribarakattuset, angetuzet; 
Umbrian sent, furfant, furfad; future furent; second future benurent, 
clersicurent, fakurent; 

(b) Secondary: Oscan imperfect fufans; perfect uupsens, fufens, 
préfattens, teremnattens; present subjunctive deicans, ptitians; 
imperfect subjunctive patensins, hjerrins; perfect subjunctive tribara- 
kattins; Paelignian coisatens; Marrucinian amatens; Volscian sis- 
tiatiens; Umbrian perfect eitipes; present subjunctive sins, dirsans, 
neirhabas, etazans. 

This -ns is explained by Buck as for -n < *-nd < *-nt + s from the 
plural of nouns (for a similar phenomenon cf. Armenian beremk', berék* 
‘we, ye, bear’ on the analogy of bdnk‘ ‘words’ etc.). Another hy- 
pothesis may, however, be even more probable, especially as it avoids 
analogy with nouns and is in closer harmony with what seems to have 
been the Indo-European inflection of the present and imperfect tenses. 
The writer would suggest that this Osco-Umbrian -ns was derived 
from *-nts. 

The combination *-nts and *-nt-su (or *-nt-si) obviously occurred in 
the nominative singular and locative (Greek dative) plural of the 
present active participle.”° For the nominative we have, for instance, 
Sanskrit bhdra,s, bhdrantas, Avesta jvans, Greek des < *acerts, 
gépwy < *yepovrs, yépovros, Latin ferens, ferentis, Umbrian zeref, 
serse, kutef, restef, reste, frehtef,”’ Gothic frionds, Old High Ger- 
man friunt, Lithuanian vézdG,s (dialectic -ans, -us), Old Prussian 
sidans, Old Church Slavic znaja,, cf. also ‘Hittite’ dan ‘giving’, Kuchean 
lkdsseficand (nominative plural) ‘seeing’.7? 

For the locative or dative plural we have: Sanskrit bhdratsu, Avesta 
f&uyasti, Greek yépovo., and the following dialectic forms:” -eoo 


69 Von Planta 2. 280-2, 290 sqq., 315 sqq.;C. Buck, Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian 
71-3, 80-1, 152, Boston, 1904. Lydian vgqbape,nt (formerly read vgbahe,nt) ‘may 
they destroy’ may be a similar formation (cf. Littmann 37, 69). 

70 See, in general, Brugmann, Grundriss 2. 1. 130-1, 255-6, 298-9. 

11 For this -f < *-nts see Buck 107, 112; von Planta 1. 508-10. 

72 Hrozny 82, 89; Meillet, in Indogermanisches Jahrbuch 1. 9. 

73 Bechtel 1. 180, 2. 120, 250, 400, 1. 353, 2. 484, 61-2, 342, 25, 427. 
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in Thessalian (kxarouévreso.), Phocian (iepouvayudveoor), and Co- 
rinthian (voumtévreco., vixwyreco.).; -aco. in Tarentine and Herac- 
lean (motévracc., mpacodvracc:, hurapxévracor); -ovo. in Arcadian 
(wodttebovor), Cretan (émBaddovor), Argive (émrayyédover), and Ar- 
golic (@vover); -ovros in Aetolian (vxedvros, etc.—this termina- 
tion taken over in Laconian); and -ovvros in West Locrian 
(émredotwros, éxdovyevdovras). As the dative plural gépovo. shows, 
the third plural gépovo. may have come from “*bherontsi just as 
plausibly as from ‘*bheronti, as is usually assumed; but the Osco- 
Umbrian -ns can scarcely be explained by a secondary pre-form *-nt, 
whereas it may very well be derived from *-n(t)s. We may, therefore, 
say that in Osco-Umbrian secondary final *-nt-s (*bherent-s) > -f (Um- 
brian frehtef, etc.), but that original final *-nts > -ns (Oscan fufans). 

It is possible that *-nts: may explain the Apabhra,Sa Prakrit termina- 
tion -ahi,, (e.g. vattahi, = ordinary Prakrit vattant:, Sanskrit vartantt), 
which Pischel™ regarded as of doubtful origin, and which can scarcely 
be derived from an original *-nti. One may, however, suggest the 
following development: -ahi, < *-ahin < *-asin < *-atsin < *-antst, 
the evolution being influenced by analogy with the first and second 
persons plural, vatiahu,, vattahu. 

The termination *-nts may survive not only in Osco-Umbrian fufans, 
etc., but also in the Modern Greek vernacular third plural present ending 
-ovr(e) (e.g. Oédovv(e) ‘Bédovar’, Sévouv(e) ‘Séover’), which is carried 
analogically into the aorist subjunctive active and passive (va décour(e) 
‘Showa’, va deborv(e) ‘5eOGc.’).% This form is traced by Hat- 
zidakis” to the Ancient Greek -ovo.. A more probable explanation, 
however, seems to be that déour(e) is for *Sevovr < *devovrs, with 
-ow < *-ovrs like the Classical yépovo. < *yepovror. This finds 
an analogue in Old Lithuanian forms like gina, ‘they defend, ward 
off’;77 and in some Old Lithuanian texts the forms with and without 
nasals occur side by side, as: kurie gdrbina, vgnt . . . kurie Zinauidn, 
biren,, nuodita,, dlwu* yr waski laia* ‘who worship fire . . . who 
divine, conjure, poison, cast tin and wax’.”* Though the writing a,, 


4 Grammatik 323-4; for h < s cf. ApabhranSa Prakrit nisarahi, Sanskrit 
nihsarasi ‘goest forth’ (ib. 183); see also Beames 3. 103-4; Hoernle 336-7; Bloch 
234-5. 

% The vernacular imperfect termination (devay, édévave ‘é5cov’) is aoristic 
in origin (é5erav, tevave ‘tnoar’). 

16 Hinleitung in die neugriechische Grammatik 110-12, Leipzig, 1892. 

77 For the material see Bezzenberger 197. 

78 Catechism of Dauk&Sas (1595), ed. E. Wolter 24, Petrograd, 1886, and 
Lietiviska Chrestomatija 58, do. 1903-04. 





* The 1 of this word should be a crossed letter. 
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etc., is still employed etymologically, it is now pronounced as a, etc., 
but we know from the testimony of Praetorius” that a, was spoken 
with nasalisation as late as the end of the seventeenth century. It is 
not altogether correct, then, to say, as does Brugmann,®*° that in Lith- 
uanian the third singular has replaced the third plural; the fact is, 
rather, that the loss of nasalisation in the third plural has led this to 
coincide with the third singular, which, as already noted, was probably 
an injunctive in origin. 

Returning to the Modern Greek form, we observe that in certain 
dialects both -ove. and -ovy occur, as in the Southern Sporades, where 
the ending -y is used with or without the pronoun, but the ending -o 
only without it, the exact opposite to the rule in East Crete. It is 
also worth noting, in this connexion, that -o- and -ov- often interchange 
in the Modern Greek inflection of the verb, e.g. present active dévo(v) ye; 
present passive dévo(v)uat, devo(b)uaore; imperfect passive édévovyov(y), 
éevouovv(e), etc.; and in some dialects, especially of Northern 
Greece, one even has such forms as dévou ‘béw’.82 The -e in dévovr(e) 
is probably added by analogy with dévo(v) ue ‘Séouev’, etc. 

Finally, one may suggest that the rule in Sanskrit sandhi that a 
sibilant is added to words ending in a nasal when they are followed by 
words beginning with a palatal or dental, and that final n is doubled 
before a word beginning with a vowel,® often really points to an original 
termination *-nts in the verb such as demonstrably exists in the par- 
ticiple, thus explaining not only gacchan§ ca, iccha,s tatra, but also 
abhara,s tatah, and possibly abharann tha. 

The theory here proposed may be tabulated thus: 

*n(t)st *-nt(s)t 
Ionic-Attic yépove. (Arcadian zolevor) Doric vépovre 
Apabhra,§a Prakrit vattahi, Sanskrit bhdranti 
*n(t)s *nt(s) 
Oscan fufans Modern Greek devour 
Old Lithuanian garbina, 


79 Deliciae Prussicae, oder preussische Schaubtihne, ed. W. Pierson 141, Berlin, 
1871 (‘wie an, doch dass das n nicht deutlich sey, sondern gleichsam durch die 
Nase gezogen’). 

80 Grundriss 2. 3. 615-6, 637, note. 

*!R.M. Dawkins, Modern Greekin Asia Minor 53, cf. also 179, Cambridge, 1916. 

82 Thumb, Modern Greek 151-2, 156. 

8% W. Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar 70, Boston, 1891; Thumb, Handbuch des 
Sanskrit 130-1, Heidelberg, 1905; cf. Macdonell 68, 69; R. Gauthiot, La Fin du 
mot en indo-européen 148-51, Paris, 1913. 
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IX. Summary 


If we summarise the views advanced in this study, we may formulate 
our reconstruction of the Indo-European personal endings in the present 
and imperfect active in the following table. Here the italicised forms 
are those in which I deviate more or less from the current views, my 
difference in the thematic dual and first and second persons plural being 
that I consider the forms in *-sz to have been originally athematic, 
and those in *-(s), without *-2, to have been originally thematic. 


Primary Secondary 
Athematic Thematic 
1 singular -mi -5 -m 
7. * -si -€7(s) -8 
$6 -ti -ert -t 
1 dual -yési, ‘-yosi -yé(s), -yé, -ye, 
’-yo(s)' -46, -yo 
> * [-t(h)est] -t(h)e(s) -tom 
3 {-test ] -te(s) -tim 
1 plural -mési, ‘-mosi -mé(s), -mé, -me, 
’-mo(s) -md, -mo 
> * -t(h)est -t(h)e(s) -te 
a. * -nt(s)2, -nt(s) -n(t)s 
-n(t)st 


The origin of the distinction between the athematic and the thematic 
inflections is very problematical. In any case, the theory of H. Zim- 
mer* that Old Irish preserves the ancient differentiation by employing 
conjunct (thematic) forms after preverbs, but absolute (athematic) 
forms when no preverb precedes (e.g. di-an-beir ‘to whom he carries’: 
berid ‘he carries’), is scarcely tenable.* It seems possible to suggest, 
however, that the basis of the difference was accent, since the athematic 
types, as shown especially by Sanskrit and Greek, show varying accent, 
whereas accentuation is unchanging in the thematic types® (Sanskrit 
émi, imds: Greek eim, tue [<*ivév, cf. also éopuéy, Sanskrit 


84 KZ 30 (1890). 119-20 (note). 

% Meillet, in Revue celtique 28. 370-1; Brugmann, Grundriss 2. 3. 587-9; cf. 
also Thurneysen 327, and, for an entirely different theory, deriving the absolute 
from the conjunct by suffixing pronouns (e.g. berid < *bheret is), Pedersen 2. 
340-1. 

8 Brugmann, Gruncriss 2. 3. 60; Meillet Introduction, 151-2. In Teutonic 
and Balto-Slavic athematic verbs analogy has destroyed the apophonic 
alternations. 
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smds]; Sanskrit dddhaémi, dadhmdsi: Greek riOnum, ridevev [<*riBapyer]; 
Sanskrit krndémi, krnmdsi: Greek favvtm, fovvvper [<*tovviu, fwvviper); 
cf. also, possibly, Sanskrit dsm, smds, sthd: Albanian jam, jemi, jint 
[<*#1-ni-te];®" as contrasted with the thematic types, e.g. Sanskrit 
bhdvimi, bhdvaémas: Greek giw, gboper). 

Perhaps athematic verbs originally had no primary accent of their 
own, but at most only secondary accents, so that it may be significant 
that the only two Greek verbs which are still true enclitics (eiu, gnu) 
are athematic (cf. also the enclitic use of sum in Italic, e.g. Latin ortumst 
‘ortum est’, Oscan teremnatust ‘terminata est’). Here also belongs the 
well-known Vedic principle®* that the indicative is not accented unless 
it stands at the beginning of an independent clause or anywhere in a 
dependent clause. 

In other words, the athematic verb may have been originally an 
enclitic, and the non-enclitic verb, which had a primary accent of its 
own, may have had the thematic form. If this be true, in the case of 
such doublets as Sanskrit ét7 : ayati; dati, dddati : dddati; dasti, dasnéti : 
dagati; Greek deixvipe : decxviw; Bibnu : BiBaw, Baivw; yépre : pepw 
(cf. Latin ferte),8° the former (athematic) may have been originally 
enclitic, the latter (thematic) originally non-enclitic. This suggestion 
is advanced, however, merely as a working hypothesis, not as a reasoned 
theory, and much less as a demonstrated explanation. 


87 Cf. G. Meyer, ‘Das Verbum Substantivum im Albanesischen’, in Philologische 
Abhandlungen Martin Hertz . . . dargebracht 81-93, Berlin, 1888. 

88 For the accentuation or non-accentuation of verbs see Brugmann, Grundriss 
1. 953-4, 957, 965-7, 972-3; B. Delbriick, Vergleichende Syntax der indogermani- 
schen Sprachen 3. 58-64, 76-85, Strasbourg, 1900; Hirt, Der indogermanische Akzent 
169-206, 304-9, do. 1895. 

8° Brugmann, Grammatik 315-6, 320, 331, 334, 339; Hirt, Griechische Sprache 
499-500. 





THE EXPRESSION OF THE FUTURE 
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The concept of time in relation to action finds expression in the verbal 
forms of a great many, although not all, languages. ‘In English we 
have made up our minds that all action must be conceived of in reference 
to three standard times’,—the present, the past, and the future. Of 
these three, the devices for the expression of the future—their origin, 
development, and present use—receive from our grammarians the least 
satisfactory treatment. 

The common school grammars of modern English usually give as 
the one means of indicating future time the combination of shall and 
will with the infinitive form of the verb and name it the future tense.? 
Some give two forms of the future tense: one for simple futurity and 
another for determination.2 Asa matter of fact, however, the use of the 
auxiliaries shall and will with the infinitive is but one of several impor- 
tant methods of expressing the future and certainly does not deserve the 
title ‘the future tense’. Some other combinations having a claim to be 
included in an English future tense are: 

(a) the verb to be + prepositional infinitive. (He is to go with the 
committee.) 

(b) the verb to be-about + prepositional infinitive. (The man its 
about to dive from the bridge.) 

(c) the verb to be + going + prepositional infinitive. (They are 
going to go by automobile.) 

Then too, the present form of the verb frequently refers to future time 
both in subordinate clauses and in independent sentences when some 
other word than the verb, or the context in general, indicates the time 
idea. (If it rains, I cannot go.) (He returns from his trip tomorrow.) 

On the other hand, the use of shall and will to express determination 
(sometimes called ‘the emphatic future’, or ‘the colored future’, or ‘the 


1 E. Sapir, Language 104. 
* See, for example, Kittredge and Arnold, The Mother Tongue (1901), 2. 240. 
3 See, for example, Scott and Buck, A Brief English Grammar, 125 (1907). 
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modal future’) is no more entitled to be included in the name ‘future 
tense’ than many other combinations of verbs which, because of their 
meaning, look to the future for fulfillment: 

I desire to go. I mean to go. 

I want to go. I have to go. 

I need to go. I may go. 

I intend to go. I can go. 

I expect to go. I must go. 

I ought to go. I might go. 

I’ve got to go. I should go. 

In English, then, we have a variety of devices that express actions 
conceived of in future time. Most of them, like desire, or expect, or 
intend, joined with the prepositional infinitive, carry full word meanings 
and refer to the future because of the nature of these meanings. Others, 
like may, or the stressed shall, with the simple infinitive, or have with 
the prepositional infinitive possess a clearly distinct modal force. A 
few of these expressions seem at times to register mere tense meanings. 

The usual statements of the grammarians concerning the origin, 
development, and present use of the devices to express the future make 
the following three points: 

(1) Those words or inflectional forms were used for the future tense 


devices which naturally looked to the future for fulfillment. (Words 
of volition, purpose, obligation, necessity, and the modal inflections 
carrying the idea of possibility, as for example the present subjunctive.)* 


‘ Fowler and Fowler, The King’s English 134: ‘But as commands and wishes are 
concerned mainly with the future, it was natural that a future tense auxiliary 
should be developed out of these two verbs.’ 

G.O.Curme, Journal of Eng. and Gmc. Phil. 13. 517: ‘Originally will indicated 
a desire of the subject, while shall indicated that an act was due in accordance with 
the will of some other than the subject of the verb. The meaning of both of these 
verbs suggested their use to denote the idea of futurity.’ 

Maetzner, An English Grammar 2. 80: ‘It is self-evident that shall and will 
may be referred to activities whose accomplishment belongs only to the future, 
and that both, by their nature, go essentially to a subject-matter which is not yet 
realized. The characteristic distinction of both consists in this, that shall 
points originally to the dependence or obligation imposed upon the subject by the 
determination of a foreign will, which may be taken as a command, as a moral 
obligation, or even as a physical necessity, whereas will denotes the subjective 
resolve and inclination of the agent.’ 

Brugmann, Comparative Grammar of the Indo-Germanic Languages 3. 460 and 
450 (1895). [Since there is but little essential difference between the views expressed 
in this earlier edition and those in the 1916 edition I have not used the later work 
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because the statements made in the English version fitted my purpose better. 
The pertinent paragraphs of the 1916 edition are 2. 3. § 423.3; § 705.] 

‘The conjunctive has a simple future meaning in addition to that of wish (in 
which I include deliberative and dubitative). Often these forms drop their other 
meanings in the separate languages, and have that of Future only, or chiefly. 
Then they are called future in the grammars, as are for instance Lat. eré, viders.’ 

‘In Germanic the Idg. sjo-future was lost, nor did this branch as others did, 
use certain conjunctive forms with future meaning only (as Lat. erd). For future 
events were used either perfect Present forms . . . . or the living conjunctive, 
i.e., the Idg. optative (as Got. jah sijdina po tva du leika samin xai éoovrae of 5b0 
els c&pxa play); or thirdly, periphrases with auxiliaries which naturally pointed to 
the future. But the use of these last with dependent infinitive (Got. haban, 
duginnan, skulan, OHG. scolon, muogan, wellen, wollen) did not lead to any fixed 
type in the old Germanic dialects, and each auxiliary bore its own proper meaning. 
Only phrases with sollen and wollen gained by degrees a simple future tense. 
Besides these periphrastic turns there was an idiom made up by werden (Got. 
watr pan, .OHG werdan) with the present participle which is found a few times, in 
Gothic as jas satirgandans wairpip, ipets AurnOyece, you shall be grieved. This 
idiom in OHG little by little won its way till all others had disappeared, but in 
MHG. the participle was exchanged for the infinitive.” 

Otto Jespersen, Philosophy of Grammar 260, 261: ‘It is easy to understand that 
expressions for times to come are less definite and less explicit in our languages 
than those for the past: we do not know so much about the future as about the 
past and are therefore obliged to talk about it in a more vague way. Many 
languages have no future tense proper or have even given up forms which they had 
once and replaced them by circuitous substitutes. I shall here give a survey of 
the principal ways in which languages have come to possess expressions for future 
time. 

‘(1) The present tense is used in afuture sense. This is particularly easy when 
the sentence contains a precise indication of time in the form of a subjunct and 
when the distance in time from the present moment is not very great: 

The extent to which the present tense is thus used is different in different lan- 
guages; the tendency is strongest with verbs denoting “‘go’’: 

‘(2) Volition. Both E will and Dan. vil to a certain degree retain traces of 
the original meaning of real volition, and therefore E will go cannot be given as a 
pure ‘future tense’’, though it approaches that function, as seen especially when 
it is applied to intel phenomena as it will certainly rain before night. 

The future is expressed by volition also in Rumanian voiu canta ‘I will (shall) 
sing’; . . . . In Modern Greek the idea of volition seems to have been com- 
pletely obliterated from the combinations with tha: tha, formerly thena, 
is derived from the third person thelei + na “‘that’’ from hina and has now become 
a pure temporal particle. (Note—lIn It. sta per partire “‘he is going to start’’ the 
notion of future seems to be due to per denoting an intention ‘‘in order to’’.) 

‘(3) Thought, intention, ON mun. This cannot easily be kept apart from 
volition. 

‘(4) Obligation. This is the original meaning of OE sceal, now shall and Dutch 
zal. . . . . The meaning of obligation also clung at first to the Romanic form 
scribere-habeo ‘‘I have to write’”’, which has now become a pure future tense, .. . . 
Under this head we may also place E is to as in “‘he is to start tomorrow”. 
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(2) The full word meanings of these words or the distinctly modal 
ideas of certain verb-forms gradually faded leaving the idea of future 
time alone to be registered.® 

(3) With all the fading the primitive meanings have not entirely 
gone. In many cases they still ‘glimmer through’ coloring the ideas 
denoted by the auxiliaries or the inflectional forms and thus cause the 
complex character of the suggestions or connotations conveyed in most 
expressions of the future.® 





‘(5) Motion. Verbs meaning ‘“‘go”’ and ‘‘come”’ are frequently used to indicate 
futurity, asin Fr. je vais écrire, used of the near future, EI amgoingtowrite. . . . 
‘(6) Possibility. E may frequently denotes a somewhat vague futurity: this 
may end in disaster. Here we may mention those cases in which an original 
present subjunctive has become a future tense, as Lat. scribam. 
‘(7) There are other ways in which expressions for futurity may develop 
. . The Gr. future in -so (leipso, etc.) is said to have been originally a de- 
siderative. A notional imperative necessarily has relation to the future time.’ 


See also 

Jacob Grimm, Deutsche Grammatik (neuer vermehrter Abdruck besorgt durch 
Gustav Roethe und Edward Schroeder) 4. 206-19. 

* I add but two examples to those given under the preceding note which touch 
this point also. 

J. F. Royster and J. M. Steadman ‘The ‘‘Going-To’’ Future’, The Manly 
Anniversary Studies in Language and Literature 402. ‘The track of the develop- 
ment of the going-to future seems easy to follow. It is reasonable to assume that 
it grew from the use of the progressive forms of go with the actual meaning of 
motion plus an infinitive of purpose or determination. The idea of actual motion 
to carry out the purpose weakened, and the combination came more and more to 
express merely purpose, intent, or determination. From a notional word, go 
falls into the state of an ‘‘empty’’ word.’ 

John Earle, The Philology of the English Tongue,‘ Chapter V, §236. ‘The word 
shall offers a good example of the movement from presentiveness to symbolism. 
When it flourished as a presentive word, it signified to owe. . . . . From this 
state it passed by slow and unperceived movements to that sense which is now 
most familiar to us, in which it is a verbal auxiliary, charging the verb with a 
sense fluctuating between the future tense and the‘imperative mood. There 
are intermediate uses of shall which belong neither to the presentive state when 
it signified ‘‘owe’’, nor to the symbolic state in which it is a mere imponderable 
auxiliary.’ §238. ‘We see in the word will the graduated movement from the 
presentive to the symbolic state well displayed.’ 

® Maetzner, An English Grammar, 2. 82, 83, 81: ‘The notion shall pervades, 
even in the modern tongue, a series of gradations, which are weakened down from 
the expression of a compulsion, subjectively or objectively determined, to the 
idea of expectation and of imminence.’ 
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Of these three statements the first can be accepted with but a brief 
comment. The evidence seems satisfactory that the devices for the 
expression of the future originated in those words and forms with mean- 
ings naturally looking to the future for fulfillment. One should, in 
passing, however, call attention to the fact that a considerable number 
of diverse languages have tried out the same set of devices for the 
future, although with differing results. The Germanic languages thus 
used haban, munan, skulan, wiljan, wairban.™ Late Latin and the 
Romance languages tried out velle, posse, debere, vadere, ire, venire, as 
well as habeo. Late Greek used not only the subjunctives but also 
éxw and 6é\w.7° Coptic used NA the primitive word meaning to go and 
also the preposition E meaning toward as devices for the future.”4 





‘Will, appearing in the periphrastic future, appears no less in a manifold 
gradation of meanings, which gradually sink from the more decided expression 
of the will into weaker shades of the notion.’ ... . 

‘With the weakening of both the primitive meaning has not perished. The 
glimmering through of the latter gives to the modern tongue, on the one hand, 
occasion to avoid ambiguity, on the other, to express more delicate shades of 
thought, apart from the conventional distribution of the auxiliary verbs among 
the several persons.’ 

C. B. Bradley, ‘Shall and Will, An Historical Study’, Trans. of Am. Phil. Ass. 
42.15, 16, 17 (1911): ‘Shall started in English with (1) the idea of pecuniary ob- 
ligation or indebtedness . . . .I owe . . . . From this narrow beginning its 
scope was gradually extended to cover the field (2) of moral obligation in its 
specific sense of duty and propriety . . . . From this use shall ranges upward 
through (3) the shall of superior authority in commands and laws . . . . to (4) 
the compulsion of force or of fate. . . . . Its meaning ranges also downward to 
(5) the shall which indicates merely that the action is determined upon, or sched- 
uled to come off ... . and forward (6) to that which is considered to be 
inevitable or certain, and so is vouched for by the speaker At this stage 
it is clear that attention and interest are already shifted from the idea of circum- 
stances which are now conditioning action, to the idea of the future event.’ 

‘In polar antithesis to shall, will started with impulse from within, and meant 
(1) todesire, towish, . . . . But desire may be heightened till it becomes resolve 
and will then means (2) to purpose, tointend, . . . . orit may be lowered to (3) 
to be willing, to consent to . . . . The connotation here, it will be noted, is 
negative rather than positive. The proposed action encounters no opposition 
from the person named as agent, and so is in a fair way to take place. Exactly 
as we found in the case of shall when motive and circumstance sink in importance, 
interest and attention shift to the event.’ 

7 See Grimm, Deutsche Grammatik, 4. 206-19. 

% See Grandgent, An Introduction to Vulgar Latin, 56-8. 

te See Jannaris, Historical Greek Grammar 552-9 (Appendix IV, The Future 
Indicative Since Attic Times). 

74 See Steindorff, Koptische Grammatik, §§ 273, 278, 279, 289, 290; and Stern, 
Koptische Grammatik 219-23. 
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The process indicated in the second statement can also be accepted. 
These original meanings gradually fade and the words tend to become 
merely form or function words—auxiliaries of a future tense. The 
assumption, however, that this loss of full word meaning is the end of the 
process seems an invalid one and the statement that whatever conno- 
tations these expressions may still carry are ‘glimmerings through’ of 
previous meanings is plainly inadequate, for the three following reasons :® 

(1) Although such an explanation would account for the meanings of 
desire or wish which might be suggested in a future phrase with will it 
does not account for the cases in which will with the second or third 
persons implies a compulsion to be brought upon the subject.° 

(2) Although the explanation would account for any suggestions 
of compulsion which may attach to a future phrase with shall it does 
not account for the many cases in which the meanings of resolve or 
determination on the part of the subject attach to the future expression 
with shall. 


§ T am repeating here two sentences, and in the footnotes several examples from 
my article, ‘The Periphrastic Future with Shall and Will in Modern English’, 
Pub. of Mdn. Lang. Ass. 40. 963-1024. 

® Some examples of this use are the following: 

‘You will go to your room and stay there!’ (The speaker’s command.) 


‘A. He says that he has decided not to go to the court. 

B. Well, he will go to the court even if we have to carry him.’ (The subject is 
threatened with such pressure as will force him to act in direct opposition to his 
wish or resolve.) 


In the following from Masefield’s The Faithful, 1. 2. 51, the ‘you will’ expresses 
the speaker’s not the subject’s promise and determination. 

‘Kurano—Kira taught you the wrong ritual? 

Asano—Yes. 

Kurano—You will not go unavenged.’ 


The ‘you'll’, etc., in the following from Jane Shore, V., p. 208, line, 393, implies 
a threat of the speaker against the subject. 

‘Shore—Infamy on thy head! .. . . 

Catesby—You’ll answer this at full—Away with ’em.’ 


10 Some examples of this use are the following: 
Masefield, The Faithful, I, 11, 11 
‘Lord Asano—This alters everything, I shall go at once to the Envoy’s court and 
appeal against Kira.’ 


Cibber, Love’s Last Shift, IV, 66 
. . Damme! Sir, have a care! Don’t give me the Lye, I shan’t take it, Sir.’ 
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(3) Even if one insists that the ‘glimmering through’ of the purpose- 
expressing infinitive with going and about sufficiently accounts for the 
ideas of intention and determination which attach to the expression of 
the future in the following examples: 


Pinero, The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, III, 62 
‘Paula—. . . . My tongue runs away with me, I’m going to alter, I swear 
I am.’ 
Masefield, The Faithful, II, 1, 62 
‘Kurano—Are they going to kill me? 
4th Ronin—They said they were going to make sure of you.’ 


‘He has bought up two of our neighbors and is about to buy us up too.’ 


yet such an explanation could hardly account for the suggestion of 
compulsion or necessity in the following example with the strongly 
stressed verb to be. 


‘X—I don’t intend to allow anyone to see the books. 
Y—But you are going to let us see them for we have the judge’s order.’ 


Nor could it account for the fact that quite frequently the present 
form of the verb conveys not only a future meaning but also the sug- 
gestions of intention, resolve, or determination. Even in Old English 
we find such an example as the following: 





Congreve, The Way of the World, V, 1, 65 
‘Sir Wilful—Therefore withdraw your instrument, sir, or by’r Lady, J shall 
draw mine.’ 


Taylor, The Babes in the Wood, III, 1, 69 
‘Beetle—There! but let this be a lesson to you, Arabella—the first time you for- 
get it, I shall not return to the Queen’s Bench, but J shall certainly apply to Mr. 
Justice Cresswell.’ 
11 Some examples of this use are the following: 
Crothers, He and She 
‘Keith—Aren’t you coming in to see the workroom?’ 


Pinero, The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, I, 40 
‘Misquith—I go up to Scotland tomorrow, and there are some little matters. . . . 


Ibid. II, 52. 
‘Mrs. Cortelton—We go to town this afternoon at five o’clock and sleep tonight 


at Bayliss’s.’ 


Ibid. II, 45. 

‘Aubrey—Well, she’s going to town, Cayley says here, and his visit’s at an end. 
He’s coming over this morning tocallon you. Shall we ask him to transfer himself 
to us?’ 
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Alfred, Orostus EETS 1. 42. lines 6, 14, 17, 21 


‘Hwa is pet pe eall da yfel pe hi donde weron asecgean me ge odde areccan? 
Eac ic wille geswigian Tontolis & Philopes para scondlicestena spella; bu 
manega bismerlica gewin Tontolus gefremede syddan he cyning wes; . . . 
‘Ic sceall eac forlztan pa pe of Perseo & of Cathma gesede syndon, ... . 
‘Eac ic wille geswigian para mandeda para Lemniadum & Ponthionis pes 
cyninges, ... .’ 

. . ic hit eall forlate. Eac ic hit forlete, Adipsus hu he egper ofsloh 


’ 


ge his agenne feeder, ... . 


In this example it seems impossible to take these three expressions as 
conveying differing shades of meaning. They all three seem to me to 
suggest with the future the purpose of the speaker—an idea which is in 
no way related to the primitive meanings of two of the three expressions 
used. 

The suggestion, then, which I should offer as the means of accounting 
for the facts which we find concerning the expression of the future is 
this. The grounds upon which the future is usually predicted are 
desire, hope, intention, resolve, determination, compulsion, necessity, 
or possibility. Any locutions which express any of these ideas related 
to the future may be taken up and developed as future tense signs. 
The course of development is in the direction of their losing their full 
word meanings and thus also losing their limitation to the particular 
meanings suggested by their origin. They tend to become future tense 
signs but with colorings which range from an almost pure future sense 
to distinctly modal ideas. These colorings are not the glimmerings 
through of original meanings but may be any one of the grounds upon 
which the future is predicted, depending upon the context. These 
colorings are thus the inevitable connotations of the future idea. As 
such they will attach themselves to any locution developed as a device 
to express the future so that such a locution may suggest any of the 
ideas related to the future even if these ideas are wholly unrelated to 
or opposed to its original full word meaning. This process would thus 
tend to thwart the developing of any phrase or form into a mere sign 
of the simple future tense. 

Of course in a rapid impression with an entirely unemphasized phrase 
the general future prediction may be all that registers, yet with more 
attention put upon the statement, directed by greater emphasis on 
some part of the word group or by the reader’s attempted analysis, 
there often stand out more prominently some of the connotations of the 
grounds upon which the future is predicted. 
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In a very brief statement the process could be summarized as follows: 
A certain limited range of ideas furnish the grounds upon which the 
future is predicted. Any word or form with meanings within this range 
of ideas may be taken up and used as a device for the expression of 
future time. As it becomes such a device the emphasis gradually shifts 
from the full word meaning to the future idea. But now as a device for 
the expression of the future it may suggest (depending on the circum- 
stances and without limitation of its original meanings) any of that 
range of ideas which are the bases of future predictions. 





THE ETYMOLOGY OF AN ENGLISH EXPLETIVE 


LoviIsE Pounp 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


Professor G. P. Krapp makes an attractive case for his derivation of 
darn, darned in the brief essay on this word in his recent The English 
Language in America He discards the usual explanation that darn is 
a variant or minced form of damn,? and believes that, although it now 
stands in intimate relation to damn, it had an independent origin. He 
takes as his starting point the Old English adjective dierne, ‘secret,’ 
Middle English derne, Elizabethan dern,? and assumes a transition 
from a descriptive adjective or adverb to an imprecation. The ad- 
jective took on, he thinks, the form of a participial adjective, and thence 
developed verbal usage. Cur occasional mild dern would then repre- 
sent a more basic form than the commoner darn. 

The earliest records of darn, darnation entered by lexicographers come 
from New England, and Dr. Krapp thinks that these forms are of New 


England Puritan origin. His last paragraph reads: 


In brief then the explanation of darn, darned is that the word was originally Old 
English dierne which developed as an intensive adjective and adverb. As an 
adjective darn readily took on the form of a participial adjective, just as addle, 
originally an adjective became also addled, a participial adjective. From addled 
a finite verb was then formed, as ‘to addle one’s head over accounts’. So also from 
darned a verb darn was derived. As the New England social conscience was 
tender on this point of swearing it was the most natural thing in the world for the 
New Englander to secure the necessary relief which an imprecation affords by 
substituting the already familiar and inoffensive darn for the bolder but 
unequivocally profane word of the vocabulary. 


Nevertheless, it is not easy to surrender the conviction that darn 
is no derivative of an adjective or adverb but is somehow to be asso- 


1Vol. I, 119-26. 
2 Entered in the Ozford Dictionary, the Century, Weekley’s Etymological Dic- 
tionary, etc. 
3 This is the adjective used by the American poet, Joseph Rodman Drake, in 
the tenth strophe of The Culprit Fay (1835): 
‘Through dreary beds of tangled fern 
Through groves of nightshade dark and dern,’ 
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ciated from the first with damn, damnation. Dr. Krapp’s etymology 
seems to me to be open to question for various reasons. For one thing, 
the old adjective dern seems an unlikely source for an expletive. Look- 
ing through Mary Crawford’s English Interjections in the Fifteenth 
Century,* W. L. Ramsay’s list in his edition of Skelton’s Magnyfycence,® 
E. C. Hills’ Exclamations in American Speech,*I find exhibited in them 
no tendency for expletives to develop from adjectives and adverbs. 
The main sources for exclamations, when they are not arbitrary coinages, 
are verbs and nouns. Dr. Krapp’s analogous word addle (originally an 
adjective, becoming addled a participial adjective and addle a finite 
verb), to be the perfect analogy that he needs to support his argument, 
should have become an expletive. It did not and probably never will. 

Further, it is of importance, surely, to inquire how Dr. Krapp would 
relate darn the expletive to darn meaning ‘mend.’ The usual etymology 
of the latter word derives it from Middle English dierne, derne, and this 
seems a probable source for it. Are we then to think of the homophone 
verbs darn ‘mend’ and darn the expletive (both seventeenth-century 
dzrn) as identical in origin but diverging in the last two hundred years. 
This seems hardly likely, and the early occurrences of the two words 
do not point toward it. Or are we to seek a new etymology for darn 
‘mend’? Assuredly the relationship of the two words should be scru- 
tinized and explained before we appropriate the accepted derivation of 
the standard word for the dialect word. 

The phonetic difficulties in the way of a derivation of darn from damn 
that are pointed out by Dr. Krapp do not seem insuperable if we go 
back to the period when the pronunciation of damned was dissyllabic. 
There is a simple and convincing way, however, in which the -rn of darn 
may be accounted for, and its development placed later than Colonial 
or even than Puritan times. 

The earliest occurrence of darn cited by the Ozford Dictionary is from 
1837-40. Haliburton has ‘I guess they are pretty considerable darn 
fools’.”? Lowell has darned in the Biglow Papers® and Dickens makes an 
American say darn in Martin Chuzzlewit, ‘We don’t mind them if they 
come to us in newspapers, but darn your books’. There is no evidence 


* University of Nebraska Studies 13. 361-405. 

5 Karly English Text Society, Extra Series 98, p. 83. 

6 Dialect Notes 5. 7. 253-84 (1924). 

7T. C. Haliburton, The Clockmaker, 1837-1840 (1862), p. 29. 
8 ‘You darned oldfool.’ 1. 145 (1845). 

9 1843-1844. Ch. xvi. 
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that requires us to go back to Puritan days. Darn, so far as it may be 
documented, sounds like a Yankee rather than a Puritan form. It 
gained currency rapidly in the first half of the nineteenth century, 
and by the second half of the century it is in general dialectal and 
colloquial use, not only for America but for England and Scotland. 

The aphetic adjective tarnal, used to express abhorrence or disparage- 
ment and then merely as an intensive, is familiar to American readers 
from Lowell’s Biglow Papers.!° It was used in the late eighteenth cen- 
tury. The Ozford Dictionary cites from 1790, ‘The snarl-headed curs 
fell akicking and cursing of me at such a tarnal rate that... . I 
was glad to take to my heels’. Probably tarnal derived its original 
force as an expression of execration from the phrase ‘eternal (etarnal) 
damnation,’ out of which came the form éarnation, a sort of amalgam 
of tarnal and damnation. The first instance of tarnation noted in the 
Ozj.. 1 Dictionary comes, like tarnal, from 1790, ‘What the rattle makes 
you look so tarnation glum’,'? and the next from 1801, ‘The Americans 
say, Tarnation seize me or swamp me, if I don’t do this or that’. 
Significant also, for our purpose, is the sentence from the New England 
Magazine (Boston, 1832), ‘We have “tarnation” and “darnation”’ for 
damnation’.'* By the last half of the century ¢arnation is in general 
use, not only in America but in England, Scotland, Ireland. Mrs. 
Carlyle, for example, writes of ‘tarnation folly’1* Parallels would be 
lacking for the voicing for phonetic reasons of tarnation (with its r from 
tarnal) to darnation, but an explanation may be found in contamination. 
The influence of damnation itself, after tarnation had been formed, would 
explain darnation, the form with initial d that was eventually to be the 
more popular form. From darnation it is easy to derive the verb darn 
and the participial adjective darned. 

The earliest citations in the Oxford Dictionary of tarnal and tarnation 
take us into the eighteenth century. They antedate by some decades 
the appearance of darn, which is first adduced from Haliburton’s Sam 
Slick, 1837-40; and this may well be taken into account. Nothing 
very decisive may be learned from the order of their appearance, for all 


10 ‘T darsn’t skeer the tarnal thing fer fear he’d run away with it.’ 2.1.72. 

KR, Tyler. The Contrast 2.2.39 (1837). 

12 Tbid. 5. 1. 88. I am indebted to Professor T. A. Knott for the suggestion 
that the relation of tarnation and darn be examined. 

13G. Hanger, Life 2. 151. 

14 3, 380. 

15 Letters, 1857 (1883) 11. 329. 
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come into view within a half-century. It is clear, however, that in the 
association of tarnal and damnation may be found another and an 
adequate explanation of the rn of darn, the sounds viewed as a stumbling 
block by Dr. Krapp and underlying his advocacy of a derivation from 
the old adjective dern. It is clear also that we need not go back to Old 
or Middle English, or to the Elizabethans, or even to the Puritans, if 
we accept, as explaining our popular expletive, the sequence: tarnal 
damnation, tarnation, darnation (with its d from damnation), darn, 
darned. By this route we are brought back to an association from the 
first of darn and damn. But we proceed from an aphetic adjective and 
an amalgam-noun expletive, and we move forward the origin of the 
expression to a period nearer to our own. 





NOTES ON FRENCH HISTORICAL SYNTAX 


OLIVER M. JOHNSTON 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


I, Avoir with a Reflexive Pronoun in Old French 


Justifying his statement that Jean Renart, the author of Le Laz de 
V’Ombre, also wrote L’Escoufle and Guillaume de Dole, Bédier says: 
‘Voici, 4 l’appui de notre opinion, une liste de quinze remarques’. One 
of the fifteen points discussed is as follows: ‘J1 se sot mout bien avoir.? 
Expression qui signifie “savoir bien tenir son rang”. Elle reparait par 
deux fois dans Guillaume de Dole (v. 570 et v. 2148). II faut qu’elle 
soit peu usuelle, puisque l’éditeur de ce roman a voulu corriger |’un 
des deux passages ov il la rencontrait.’ The passage referred to in the 
latter part of the quotation just given is as follows: 

Itels rois doit bien tenir terre 

Qui se fet avoir et conquerre 

L’amor et le cuer de ses genz. 
(Guillaume de Dole, 469-71, ed. Servois, Paris 1893). 

In line 570 of this passage the manuscript reads: Qui sz set avoir et 
conquerre. The editor has changed set to fet, either because he misunder- 
stood the meaning, or because he was not familiar with the use of 
avoir as a reflexive verb in the sense of se conduire.’ 

The following examples will suffice to show that this construction 
occurs much more frequently than has been supposed: 

Car bien afferoit 4 estre entre tels seigneurs qu’il estoit, et mieux 
s’y avoit sceti avoir que nuls autres. Froissart, Chroniques, 6. 390 (de 
Lettenhove: Bruxelles, 1870). 

Qui si vaillamment se savoit estre et avoir entre tous Seigneurs et 
toutes dames. (Froiss2rt, op. cit. 6. 326). 


1 Le Lai de l’Ombre, p. xi, Paris, 1913. 

* Le Lai de l’Ombre, v. 71. 

3 Avoir with a reflexive pronoun was also used in the sense of se tenir, se mowvoir: 
Si convenra sieuvir tout a piet, car il y a tant de vignes que cheval ne s’y porotent 
avoir. (Froissart, Chroniques 5.406). For examples of se ravoir (= se retirer, se 
sauver), compare Burguy’s Grammaire de la langue d’oil 2.257, Berlin, 1853. 
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Et sont ensi comme gent sauvage, qui ne se sévent avoir. (Froissart, 
op. cit. 10. 336). 

Vous m’i verés entre les sages 
Bellement avoir et deduire. 
(Froissart, Poésies,* ed. Scheler 2. 36. 1215.) 

Les estoires ensegnent comment on se doit avoir el siecle et en Diu. 
(La vie Carlemaine, B. N. 2168, fo. 198 c.) 

Belle estoit et jolie et bien ce sout avoir. (Le Mariage des Sept Arts 
et des Sept Vertus, by Jehan le Teinturier, Pub. by P. Paris, in Le Cabinet 
historique XIII [1867], 108). 

Cele ki biele n’est, si sace biel parler el courtoisement et se sace bien 
avoir. (Li Hystore de Julius Cesar, by Jehan de Tuim, ed. by F. 
Settegast, Halle, 1881, 169. 28).5 Celes qui pluz estoient beles Et 
qui miex avoir se savoient. (Der Roman von Escanor von Gerard von 
Amiens, ed. by H. Michelant, Tubingen, 1886, 23183.) 

Vous vous savez mult bien avoir. (Jongleurs et Troveres, publ. by A. 
Jubinal, Paris, 1835, 154.) 

Bel et bien se sorent avoir, Car moult ot en aus de savoir. (Li Rowmans 
de Cleomades, Bruxelles, 1865, 16607.) 

Franchois, qui bien s’en seut avoir. (La vie Saint Franchois nach 
manuscrit francais 19531 der Nat. Biblioth. in Paris.) 

Je te vueil monstrer comment tu te dois avoir. (Le Menagier de Paris, 
Paris, 1846, 1. 222.) 

The French dictionary in vol. 7 of Du Cange’s Glossarium mediae 
infimae latinitatis contains two examples of s’avoir in the sense of se 
comporter. 

With reference to the use of the construction under consideration in 
medieval Latin, Du Cange says:* ‘Habere se, Gerere se, Gall. se 
Comporter. Laurentius Bizinius de Origine belli Hussitici ann. 1421. 
apud Ludewig, tom. 6 Reliq. MSS. p. 171: Tentabant quatenus Pragenses 
Haberent Se ad defendendum. Bartholomaei Scribae Annal. Genuens. lib. 
6 ad ann. 1244. apud Murator. tom. 6 Col. 509: Qui ad defensionem 
exercitus Mediolanensis et offensionem exercitus domini Friderici Se 
mirabiliter Habuerunt. Lanfranci Pignoli Annal. Genuens. lib. 7 ad 
ann. 1266 ibid. Col. 539. Quia vero dictus Admiratus et consiliarii et 


4For another example of this construction in Froissart, see his Poésies 2. 141. 
4764. 

5 Compare the same text 170.8. 

6 See opus cit., under habere. 
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comiti ejus male Se Habuerunt, adeo quod praesumptum fuit eos fuisse 
proditores.’ 

The examples given above show that the use of avoir as a reflexive 
verb was well known in medieval French and Latin. The fact that this 
construction occurs both in Le Lai de l’Ombre and in Guillaume de Dole 
has slight value therefore as an argument supporting the statement that 
these poems were written by the same author. 


IT. French Conditional Sentences Introduced by qui 


The question of these sentences is raised by Crossland in her treat- 
ment of the text of Guibert d’Andrenas, Il. 1086-91, which she prints 
as follows:’ 

‘Seigneur’, fet il, ‘veez quel pasturaje! 

Qui onques vit si riche bestiaje! 

Qui le porroit conquerre par barnaje 

Malooit gré la pute jent sauvaje, 

En ferons nous bruir nostre charnaje, 
Que molt est granz la proie.’ 


In explanation of her reading she remarks:* ‘The construction of this 
passage is not clear in any of the MSS. We have taken the reading of 


C. D. En ferons nous bruir(e) nostre charnage in preference to that of 
A. B. En ferions no bruit et no charnage.’ I wish to call especial atten- 
tion to her adoption of ferons for ferions in 1. 1090, which can not be 
defended. The correct reading is ferions.® Ferons is grammatically 
impossible, the future never being found in hypothetical sentences of 
this type. When gui (= whoever, if any one) is followed by the condi- 
tional, the conditional is also used in the clause expressing the conclusion. 
In such cases the condition refers to the future from the point of view 
of the present. This usage is illustrated in the following passages: 


Ki purreit faire que Rollanz i fust morz, 
Dunt perdreit Carles le destre braz del cors. 
(La Chanson de Roland 596) 
Qui me donroit tot le tresor Pepin, 
Ne tendroie Narbonne. 
(Aimeri de Narbonne 397-8.) 


7 Guibert d’ Andrenas, Chanson de Geste, ed. by Jessie Crossland, London, 1923. 
8 See p. 86. 
® This is the reading adopted by J. Melander in his edition (Paris, 1922), 1. 1119. 
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Mais qui le porroit si tolir 

Qu’ele n’en estuest morir, 

Cou m’est a vis plus bel seroit. 
(Floire et Blancheflor, ed. by Du Meril, Paris, 1856, 309-11.) 
Many more examples of this construction might be cited. It occurs 
frequently in Old French and even up to the end of the seventeenth 
century.!° It will be observed that qui in the examples cited above is 
used without an antecedent and serves to introduce a condition, being 
equivalent to a protasis. In such cases the conditional is used in the 
apodosis, if it occurs in the clause following qui. This type of condi- 
tional sentence refers to the future and hence it represents the condition 
as being possible. The same construction occurs in Latin," where it is 
introduced by qu? and the subjunctive is used in both clauses: Qui hoc 
dicat, erret; cf. Haec qui videat, nonne cogatur confiteri deos esse.” 
In Hale and Buck’s Latin Grammar §580 this construction is illustrated 
from Quint. 1. 5. 50: ‘Qui dicat pro illo ‘‘ne feceris’’, ‘‘non feceris’’, in 
idem incidat vitium.’ 

It will be of interest to note here the frequent use of guz introducing 
a future condition from the point of the past. In this construction the 
subjunctive occurs both in the clause expressing the condition and in the 
conclusion. 

Qi li veist son maltalent vengier, 

Destre et senestre les rens au branc serchier, 

Et bras et pis et ces testes tranchier, 

De coardie nel deiist blastengier. (Raoul de Cambrai, 2565-8.) 
Qi li veist son escu manoier, 

Destre et senestre au branc les rens serchier, 

Bien li menbrast de hardi chevalier. (Ibid., 2707-09.) 

This type of conditional sentence is also found in Latin: Qui 
videret, urbem captam diceret, Cicero, Verr. 4. 23. 52; Miraretur qui 
tum cerneret, Livy, 34. 9. 4 (258). 

A third type of conditional sentence introduced by guz in Old French 
is that referring to the present. In such cases qui is followed by the 
present indicative and the clause expressing the conclusion may contain 


10 See A. Haase, Syntaze francaise du XVII siécle, translated by Obert, Paris, 
1898, p. 89. A survival of this usage is found in the modern French phrase comme 
qui dirait. 

11 See Gildersleeve’s Latin Grammar, revised and enlarged by Gildersleeve and 
Lodge, New York, 593.2. 

12 Cicero, De Natura Deorum, 2.12. 
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a verb in the present or future indicative, or in the present subjunctive 
with the force of an imperative: 

Qui s’amour en un seul leu livre 

N’a pas son cueur franc ne delivre. 

(Langlois’ edition of Le Roman de la Rose, 13161-2.) 

Qui l’en creit chier le comparra. (Jbid, 13035.) 

Qui nou set a clerc le demande . 

Qui leu l’ait e qui l’entende. (Jbid, 17735.) 

The hypothetical sentences under consideration are derived directly 
from the Latin as indicated above. They may refer to the present or 
to the future. They are never of the contrary to fact type, the condi- 
tion expressed always being possible. 





OSCAN DEKETASIO- ‘*DECENTARIUS’ 
J. WHATMOUGH 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The magistrates described as degetasifis (n. pl. masc.) at Nola 
(Conway ID 93, cf. 94 = von Planta 124, 125) and as deketasiéf 
(dat. sg. masc.) at Abella (Conway 95 a 5 = von Planta 127) have gener- 
ally been dismissed with a non liquet as to their precise functions. It is 
unfortunate that the etymology of their title is equally uncertain; 
for if that were precisely known it would, presumably, illuminate the 
nature of their office. But, the case being reversed, is it not reasonable 
to suppose that new light concerning the duties of a meddix degetasis 
would serve to establish, at least as being definitely preferable, one of 
the alternative etymologies? In etymology meaning is, after all, no 
less important than sound-change and word-formation. Buck (Gram. 
229), after pointing out that a connection with either Lat. decem or 
decens is phonologically and morphologically possible, went on to add 
that there is a reference in the title ‘to some organisation of the city’s 
territory or population of which we have no precise knowledge’; and, 
similarly, Brugmann (JF 11.110), criticising the proposed connection 
with decem, objected to it, declaring its originator Bronisch ‘eine derar- 
tige Bezeichnung der meddices nicht rechtfertigen zu kénnen’. It is 
exactly this point which the present note is meant to elucidate. 

There is in fact good reason for giving Bronisch’s etymology pride of 
place. The medikei deketasiti naivlanti was appointed by the people 
of Nola to assist in the deliberations of the representatives of his own 
town and of Abella who were elected to arrange for the joint adminis- 
tration and use of a temple of Hercules lying on the boundary of their 
respective territories (Conway 95, dated second half of the second cen- 
tury B.C.). From one of the other two inscriptions already cited (Con- 
way 93, the date of which cannot, on account of certain peculiarities in 
the writing, be determined with exactness) it appears that there were two 
such officials at Nola, but not necessarily at the same time, for only one 
is mentioned on the third inscription (from Nola, Conway 94, known 
only from 18th century copies, date uncertain, but probably contem- 
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poraneous with the Cippus Abellanus) as on the first (Conway 95). 
The Nolan officials evidently had charge of certain sums of money; the 
money in the inscription Conway 94 is further described as having been 
raised by means of fines, how or why levied is not stated. This inscrip- 
tion is with great probability thought to have belonged to an altar, 
which will thus be comparable with the Pompeian sundial (Conway 
43); the other Nolan inscription, if not actually cut on an altar, was at 
any rate dug up from under the ruins of an ancient temple. 

Now there is excellent evidence that the custom of offering tithes 
to Hercules was both widespread and ancient in Italy. The tradition 
was that Hercules himself had offered the tenth part of his cattle (Plut. 
QR 18; Dion. Hal. 1.40; Festus 270 L.; [Aurel. Vict.] origo gen. Rom. 
6) and this tradition no doubt implies that the custom was very old. 
As much may be gathered not only from the more explicit statements of 
Paulus (ex. Fest. 63 L.) decima quaeque ueteres dis suis offerebant, of Varro 
(ap. Macrob. Sat. 3.12.2) maiores solitos decimam Herculi uouere, cf. LL 
6.54, and from the frequent allusions in comedy (Naev. frg. 27-9 Ribbeck; 
Plaut. Bacch. 666, Stich. 233, 386, Truc. 561, Most. 984 ), but also from 
inscriptional evidence of Republican date, some of it from quite early 
documents. Especially to be noted are the words moribus antiqueis in 
the Titulus Mummianus from Reate (CIL I? 632, end of second cen- 
tury B.C.), recording the dedication of a tithe, accompanied by a 
separate gift, after the triumph of Mummius in 145 B.C. Latin in- 
scriptions of the last century B.C. attest the existence of the practice in 
other parts of Italy during the close of the Republic, and perhaps earlier, 
as at Sora (CIL I? 1531), Tibur (ib. 1482), Aquila (ib. 1805), Carsioli 
(CIL IX 4071 a), Capua (CIL X 3956 ‘saeculi Augusti’), and possibly 
Tarentum (CJL I?, 1698, where d.f. is usually regarded as abbreviated 
for decuma facta). For the dialect-speaking peoples we have not only 
the three inscriptions already discussed but also the Tabula Agnonensis 
(Conway 175) which gives a list of deities who had a statue or altar or 
both erected to them in the ‘grove of Ceres’, amongst them a statue 
and altar in honor of Hercules ‘Cerialis’ (herekldi kerrfidéf), and the 
whole grove is described in the words hérz dekmannidis stait. Here 
the word dekmannidfs must refer to the custom of offering tithes, 
whether it be taken as locative plural ‘on the festival of the tithes’ or 
as dative plural ‘to the deities of the (sacred) tithes’. This was pointed 
out by Conway (Glossary, s.v.), but has not previously been noted in 
the present connection. In degetasis (-ifis) therefore, quasi Latin 
*decentarius, the spelling with -g- is best regarded as due to contamina- 
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tion either with uzginti (or a corresponding Oscan form), as Buck sug- 
gested, or with digitus (cf. Gr. 6 weuratwyv), as Conway proposed. 
For in view of the evidence already quoted, we need hardly hesitate to 
connect deketasitii with Latin decem (*dekenté-, cf. Umb. sestenta- 
siaru), and the practice of offering tithes to Hercules both at Rome, as 
testified by the numerous references in the literature, though not by 
inscriptions (unless, as Mommsen conjectured, CIL VI 277 refers to the 
offering of a decuma), and also at several other towns in Italy (see above), 
with the appearance of the official described by this title on the inscrip- 
tions of Nola and Abella, one of which relates specifically to a temple of 
Hercules, and the other two, one on an altar, the second from a temple, 
are connected with some cult, though no deity is mentioned by name. 
Why fines were levied at Nola in such a connection we can only conjec- 
ture; but it may be that they were imposed for the non-payment of 
tithes. It is significant too that, like the treasury of the temple of 
Hercules belonging jointly to Nola and Abella, there was a wealthy 
treasury attached to the temple of Hercules at Tibur, enriched by suc- 
cessive dedications of decumae (CIL XIV 3679—thensaurus Herculis, 
ef. CIL I' 1482) from which Augustus borrowed money in 42 B.C. 
(Appian BC 5.24). 

There are several instances of triumphing generals of the last century 
of the Republic who offered decumae to Hercules and at the same time 
feasted the people handsomely (Plut. Aem. Paul. 17, cf. 19; id. Praec. Ger. 
Rei P. 20.4; Luc. 37; Sulla 35.1; Crassus 2, ef.12; Appian BC 2.76), and 
it is now generally agreed that Mommsen was wrong when he attempted 
to explain this as merely an old military custom revived by Mummius 
(CIL I! pp. 149 ff.), on which view the tithe was simply a tithe of the 
booty gained in war and dedicated officially by the victorious general on 
behalf of the state. The story told in the Saturnalia of Macrobius 
(3.6.11) of the flutist turned trader dedicating one tenth of his gains to 
Hercules illustrates quite another aspect in which these offerings were 
made to the same god. It seems clear in short that there should be 
distinguished four different classes of decumae dedicated to Hercules (1) 
the early one, which was afterwards entirely forgotten, no doubt tithes 
of agricultural produce, first-fruits in fact; two later ones, offered 
respectively (2) by traders and (3) by successful generals; and (4) a 
general practice of dedicating tithes by anyone relieved from any diffi- 
cult situation (e.g. CIL I? 1531). Oscan kerriidi applied to Hercules 
in the Tabula Agnonensis probably refers to every kind of fertility, 
which must include the productiveness of the land and of live-stock. 
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It was almost certainly this wider notion that was foremost in the minds 
of those who wrote that inscription and made the dedications which it 
commemorates, as is abundantly clear from a perusal of the inscription 
as a whole, and we may assume that the joint temple shared by the 
Nolans and Abellans was similarly frequented more by farmers and 
small traders than by triumphing generals. The tithes offered there 
would belong mainly to the classes (1), (2) and (4) enumerated, above, 
and the official appointed (by the Nolans) to receive them and (perhaps) 
to administer the proceeds was naturally called deketasiti. 
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The relationship of Hittite and Indo-European has been recognized 
chiefly on the basis of certain correspondences in inflectional termina- 
tions, suffixes, and pronouns. Indo-European etymologies have, to be 
sure, been suggested for a considerable number of Hittite words, but a 
large proportion of these etymologies are clearly unsound and even 
those which are most plausible have never been worked into the sort of 
consistent system which could bring conviction to those who understand 
sound etymological method. 

Nevertheless our knowledge of the Hittite vocabulary has reached a 
point where it ought to be possible to discover Indo-European etymolo- 
gies even if they are obscured by phonetic change. In this paper I 
hope to connect several words with their Indo-European etymons, and 
to establish at least one phonetic law. 

The Hittite verb which appears sometimes with the stem huwa- and 
sometimes with the stem huz-' shows a rather bewildering range of 
meaning. The first to be established? was the meaning ‘flee’, as in the 
phrase in the law code,’ tak-ku IR-is hu-u-wa-i ‘if a slave runs away’. 

The causative huinu- seems to carry the same force in the annals of 
the first ten years of the reign of Mursilis II = Keilschrifttexte aus 
Boghazkéi 3. 4. 2. 69 = Hrozny, Boghazkéi-Studien 3.194. The text is 
incomplete at this point, but it seems fairly clear that when Dapala- 
zunawalis fled (kattan huwais) from Puranda he ‘caused his [infantry] 
and cavalry to flee before him’ (piran huinut). 


1 The precise phonetic value of such forms as hu-u-i-ya-mi, hu-u-i-er, etc. must 
for the present be left undetermined, and so must their relationship to forms from 
the stem in a (hu-u-wa-a-i8, etc.; cf. Friedrich, Staatsvertrage des Hatti-Reiches in 
hethitischer Sprache 31', 91‘). The Hittite vowel system will probably cause more 
dffiiculty than the consonants; we do not know, for example, whether Hittite 
separated from the parent stock before or after the changes which gave rise to 
Ablaut. In this paper I shall avoid discussing vocalism. 

2See Hrozny¥, Die Sprache der Hethiter 30, Code Hittite 18. 

3 In this paper Sumerian ideograms are printed in capitals, and all Assyrian 
words or syllables in Italic capitals. 
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While the phrase piran huwa- (without causative suffix) is very 
common, it seems never to mean ‘flee before’, but always ‘march before’. 
It is used, for example, of a marshal conducting high officials to their 
positions during a religious ceremony. Friedrich, Aus dem Hethitischen 
Schrifitum 2. 5. 36, 8. 20, 25, etc., translates the phrase ‘voranlaufen’, no 
doubt because he regards ‘run’ as the primary meaning of the verb; 
but ‘march’ would evidently fit the context better. That is the meaning 
required also in the military use of the word, as in the fuller annals of 
Mursilis (3. 21), according to Forrer’s (Forschungen 1. 57) restoration. 
The king says: ‘Since it was not possible to go up <the mountain > 
with horses, I marched before (piran hucyanun) the army on foot’. 
Usually the phrase has a god or several gods as subject, and the context 
roakes it perfectly clear that in marching before the army of the Hittite 
king the gods insure his victory. This interpretation gains support 
from many Assyrian passages which represent the gods as marching 
before or beside their royal worshippers. 

Difficult as it is to combine in one verb the meanings ‘flee’ and ‘march 
<to victory >’, the evidence seems to require that we do so. Perhaps 
the original meaning was ‘run’ or ‘hasten’; but it is equally possible 
that we should start with the meaning ‘flee’. For the change of mean- 
ing, compare Latin fugio, as in Statius Thebais 9. 770: nullum sine 
numine fugit missile, and especially Seneca Epistulae 108. 25: Num- 
quam Vergilius . . . dies dicit ire, sed fugere, quod currendi genus 
concitatissimum est. The further development of meaning from ‘run’ 
to ‘march’ is surprising; but from that there seems to be no escape. 

The word has other meanings, however, which can scarcely be derived 
either from ‘run’ or from ‘flee’. One of the curses in the military oath 
runs:> ‘May his wives not bear sons and daughters; on the plain and 
in the . . . and in the meadows(?) wd-el-ku(?)-wa li-e hu-wa-a-i 
for him, and may his cows and sheep not bear calves and lambs’. Fried- 
rich® shows that the second of the three clauses should be in effect ‘may 
not crops grow for him’, and that welkuwan actually appears as the 
name of a plant <I should rather assume the meaning ‘vegetation’ > 
in a parallel curse (4.17): w-el-ku-wa-an li-e t-iz-2i ‘may welkuwan 
<i.e. vegetation> not come up’. Nevertheless Friedrich does not 
venture to translate huwai as ‘grow’,” since he can cite no parallels 


‘See Hrozny, BoSt. 3. 175'!; Sommer and Ehelolf, BoSt. 10. 8'. 

5 KBo. 6. 34. 2. 38-41. 

® Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, Neue Folge 1. 181f. (1924). 

™ZA, NF. 1. 165 (1924), Aus dem Hethitischen Schrifthum 2. 18 (= Der Alte 
Orient 25. 2. 18). 
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for such a meaning. He had overlooked the vocabulary entry GU.ME. 
([IR.MEIR = H]A.NA.BU = hu-wa-li-ya-[war]. HANABU is 
defined by Muss-Arnolt, Assyrisch-Englisch-Deutsches Handwérter- 
buch 325, as ‘sprout, grow luxuriantly, abundantly’. The verb huwaliya- 
contains the same formative elements, for example, as irmaliya- ‘be ill’, 
which is a denominative in zya from irmalag ‘ill’, while the base of 
irmalas appears in the adjective irmaé ‘ill’.° The fact that irmaé is an 
adjective does not make it necessary to assume an adjective *huwag 
‘growing’ ; for there is no lack of derivatives in 1 from verb-stems. Ex- 
amples are: arkammanallig ‘tributary’!® from the verb implied by 
arkammanatar ‘payment of tribute’; <shiul ‘obligation, contract’ from 
ishiya- ‘bind’ ;!? takSul ‘peace, peaceful’"* from taks- ‘join’; wastul ‘harm, 
injury’ from waé- ‘do harm’.“ We may then confidently translate 
welkuwa le huwai ‘may plants not grow’. For the present we can 
scarcely decide whether welkuwa is a nominative singular neuter, 
equivalent to welkuwan, or whether it is a nominative plural with a 
singular verb, as in Greek.!* 

Furthermore, the participle huwanza appears as final member of 
compounds in the sense of ‘growing, becoming.’ Friedrich!” has shown 
that the Hittite word for old man is miyahuwanza. The prior member 
of this compound is the stem miya-, which Friedrich!* understands to 
mean ‘wachsen, bliihen’. In all the passages cited the meaning ‘be 


ripe’ would fit as well, and in several it is better. Particularly in 
Keilschrifturkunden aus Boghazkéi 8. 35,!° the meaning ‘be ripe’ seems 
necessary. The text records the significance of birth in each of the 
several months, and each paragraph begins with a clause in the follow- 


8 KBo. 1. 42. 3.28. The restoration was made by Ernst Weidner, Studien zur 
Hethitischen Sprachwissenschaft 1. 67 (1917); and since no other ideogram begin- 
ning GU.ME. is known, it is virtually certain. In addition to Weidner’s reference, 
see Meissner, Seltene Assyrische Ideogramme No. 10447. 

® See Hrozny, BoSt. 3. 166. 

10 See Forrer, Forsch. 1. 91. 

11 See Friedrich, Staatsverir. 34f. 

12 See Hrozny, SH. 55, BoSt. 3. 149. 14. 

13 See Gétze, Hattusilis, Der Bericht tiber seine Thronbesteigung nebst den Parallel- 
texten 86. 

14 Sommer, BoSt. 7. 357. 

18 See Sommer and Ehelolf BoSt. 10. 2', 46; Friedrich, Siaatsvertr. 158. 

16 Cf, Friedrich, Staatsvertr. 176% and references. 

17 Tb. 94; cf. ib. 44f. 

18 ZA, NF. 2. 53f. (1925), 3. 200f. (1926). 

19 Translated by Friedrich, Heth. Schriftt. 2. 29f. 
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ing form; 7-na ITU IX.KAM DUMU-4é mi-ya-ri ‘a child is born in the 
ninth month’. As Friedrich correctly observes, the meaning ‘be born’ 
is the only one possible; but such a meaning can scarcely be derived 
from ‘grow’. The embryo grows before birth, and the child after 
birth; growth is actually checked for a time at birth. Clearly the word 
means ‘be ripe’ and hence ‘be ready for delivery’. Elsewhere the 
participle is used of a vineyard full of ripe fruit, and the iterative-inten- 
sive miyesk- means ‘ripen’. The derivative miyatar means ‘ripe fruit, 
crop’. The compound miyahuwanza, then, originally meant ‘growing 
ripe’ and then ‘aged’. 

Another compound in -huwanza is Sarhuwanza ‘womb, embryo’.?° Its 
prior member is the adverb sar(a) ‘up’, so that the word properly de- 
notes ‘that which grows big’. The final huwanza ‘becoming, growing’ 
in these two words may be a participle from the stem huwa-, in spite 
of the fact that we have a different participle in the phrase piran huty- 
anza ‘helper’.2!_ We do not yet understand the relationship of the two 
stems huwa and hui- (ef. fn. 1). 

Furthermore our word, in the form hui-, means ‘live’, in the derivative 
noun huitar ‘the living things, the animals’. The suffix tar usually 
forms abstract nouns, and so it is probable that the collective force comes 
from an earlier meaning ‘life’. 

This derivative forms a connecting link between huwa-, hwi- and 
the stem huzs- ‘live’.2 The additional element in huzSis the suffix (e)§, 
(z)§, which appears to strengthen verb-stems in several cases without 
greatly changing their meaning. Thus we find halzis(§)-, halzes(s)- 
beside halza- call’, and pessiandu beside pa-, pi- ‘give’.> From au- 
‘see’? we find forms in § in the third person singular: pres. awszz, pret. 
austa, imperat. ausdu, and also in the first person preterit middle 
aushahat. Yrom ki- ‘lie, be placed’ there is a derivative kis(a)- ‘become, 
be’. The verb hatk- ‘shut’,?”? forms the causative hatkesnu-. As we 
shall see presently (f. n. 31), this suffix (z)f is an element of the 
iterative-intensive suffix (7) sk. 


20 Friedrich, ZA NF. 1. 185 (1924), Zimmern, Orientalistische Literaturzeitung 
25. 298 (1922). 

*1 Hattusilis 2. 39, p. 18 Gétze. 

22 See Friedrich, OLZ. 26. 46-9 (1923). 

23See Sommer, BoSt. 7. 22. 

24See Hrozny, BoSt. 3. 863; Sommer and Ehelolf, BoSt. 10. 58. 

25 See Sommer, BoSt. 4. 15! and especially 7. 2?. 

26See Forrer, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, NF. 1. 
214 (1922); Friedrich, ZA, NF. 3. 186', 202 f. (1926). 

27See Sommer, BoSt. 7. 1ff. 
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The stem huzs- shows a further extension in u in huisus ‘alive, raw’ ,?8 
huigswanza ‘alive’, and huiswatar ‘life’. With reduplication and a 
further suffix we get huchuissuwalis*® ‘mature, old enough to be king’. 
Friedrich compares the suffix with that of tarsawalaé (ta-ra-d3-Sd-wa-la), 
which is used of a lawsuit and means ‘entscheidbar’ or the like. I 
would connect the prior element of the latter word with dar- ‘declare, 
announce’,®° through an extension in § analogous to halzis(§)- beside 
halza-, huig- beside huwa-, etc. That the extended form of dar- had 
the suffix § instead of 7s, ef is shown by the iterative stem tarsk- (e.g., 
tar-Si-ki-mi, Forrer, Boghazkéi-Texte in Umschrift 2.23. A2.15)3! The 
word originally meant ‘spruchreif, capable of being decided’. Assum- 
ing that the suffix walig had the same force as wala in targawalas, we 
can hardly come nearer the ordinary meaning of huis(u)- in defining 
huthuissuwalig than if we translate ‘old enough to beget, capable of 
begetting’, and so ‘mature’. Apparently then huwa-, hui-, huis- means 
not only ‘grow, become, live’, but also ‘beget’. 

Now this is precisely the range of meaning of Indo-European *bhewa-, 
*bheu-, *bhi-; and I propose to connect them on the basis of a phonetic 
law: Hittite A initial corresponds with Indo-European bh. Whether 
huwa- is an independent development from the pre-Indo-European 
base* *bhewd-, or whether we should trace the Hittite forms to some 
sort of contamination of the several grades can scarcely be determined 
at present. See above fn. 1. The etymology is strengthened on the 
formal side by a number of Sanskrit words which, like Hittite huzs-, 
contain an element (7)s, namely bhavisnus ‘becoming’ bhisati ‘is busy’, 
bhisayati ‘adorns’, etc. 

A pragmatic argument in favor of the connection is the fact that it 
enables us to establish another etymology at once. A well recognized 
derivative of Indo-European *bhewa- is Sanskrit bhitimi, Old Persian 
bumi ‘earth’. This word comes very close to meaning ‘everything, 


28 Sommer and Ehelolf, BoSt. 10. 20. 

29 See Gétze, Hatt. 119, and especially Friedrich, Staatsverir. 89. 

39 See Gétze, ZA 34. 184 (1922). Y 

31 That the sko-suffix in Indo-European was a conglomerate (s + ko) is well 
known (see Brugmann, Grundriss 2?. 3. 350f.). The Hittite iterative suffix 3k 
was similarly formed, as is shown by such series of stems as au-‘see’ : au3- : uSk-; 
halza- ‘call’ : halze3(8)-, halzi8(8)- : halzisk-; hanna- ‘decide a law-suit, litigate’ : 
hanneSSar ‘justice, lawsuit’ : hanneSk-; i8tama8- ‘hear’ : i8tamask-; mauss- ‘fall’ : 
mausk-; pa-, pi- ‘give’ : pessiya ‘give, throw’, pippeSsar ‘gift’ : pe&k-; parh- ‘drive 
hard, speed’ : parheSSar ‘haste’ : parhesk-; punu&(8)- ‘ask’ : punudsk-; uppa-, 
uppi- ‘send’ : uppessar ‘Zusendung’ : uppisk-. 
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totality’ when Darius calls himself xsdyadiya ahydyd biimiyd ‘king of 
this earth’. In Sanskrit there is a neuter n-stem bhtiman which also 
means ‘earth’, and whose plural comes to mean ‘the aggregate of exist- 
ing things’. With the latter stem I would connect the Hittite nt-stem 
humanza ‘all, whole’. The n-stems have practically disappeared in 
Hittite; no doubt the r/n-stems have taken their place as far as they 
had substantive value and neuter gender. I cannot cite other Hittite 
examples of n-stems giving way to ni-stems; but in view of the 
extensive spread of the latter declension® that is the most natural fate 
of an n-stem which had or had gained a personal or an adjectival force. 

We may then regard the connection of huwa-, hui-, huis- with Indo- 
European *bhews- as fairly certain if we can find other Hittite words 
with initial h corresponding to Indo-European bh. 

First of all we must consider huwa-, hui- in the meaning ‘flee’ and in 
the phrase piran huwa- ‘go before, lead to victory’. These meanings of 
the word are so far removed from the others, and also from the force 
of Indo-European *bhewo-, that we are justified in looking for another 
etymology. The meaning ‘flee’ leads us at once to Greek getyw, Latin 
fugio ‘flee’, Sanskrit bhujdtt ‘bend, force aside’, Lithuanian bigstu, 
bigti ‘be frightened’, Gothic biugan ‘bend’, Anglo-Saxon bigan ‘be 
bent, flee’, etc.** Since the Germanic words compel us to posit not 
only Indo-European *bheug- but also *bheugh- or *bheug-, there is no 
difficulty in assuming as the base of Hittite huwa- ‘flee’ a form without 
a root-determinative. 

As noted above it is as easy to derive the meaning ‘run’ from the 
meaning ‘flee’ as the reverse; and this seems to have been the actual 
direction of development. Several Indo-European languages preserve 
the meanings ‘bend’ and ‘be bent’, which can scarcely be derived from 
‘flee’, and still less from ‘run’. Here we seem to have the original 
force of the word, out of which developed the meaning ‘flee’ before the 
separation of Hittite from the parent stock. 

One of the commonest words in the Hittite documents is the word 
for ‘king’; but it is usually denoted by an ideogram. Very often we 
have the ideogram LUGAL, either alone or with phonetic complements 
(LUGAL-us, LUGAL-un), which show that the word ended in wu in 
the nominative and in un in the accusative. There is also a verb 
meaning ‘become, be king’, and this also is usually written by the 

#2 See especially Friedrich, Staatsvertr. 85 f. 


%3For other cognates and references to the literature see Walde-Pokorny, 
Vergleichendes Wérterbuch der Indogermanischen Sprachen 2. 144 ff. 
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ideogram; but occasionally we read hasSuwet instead of LUGAL-uwet 
‘he became king’. It follows that the word for ‘king’ was *hasSus.34 

The reigning Hittite king is regularly designated not by the ideogram 
LUGAL, but by the sign-group PUD. SI, i.e., the determinative which 
regularly stands before the name of a god + the ideogram for ‘sun’ + 
an Assyrian phonetic complement which includes -J the pronominal 
suffix of the first person singular. A full translation would be ‘my 
sun-god’. This is treated somewhat like a personal name; it is com- 
parable to English ‘his Majesty’, except that it is used by the king in 
speaking of himself. Mursilis II begins the annals of his first ten 
years:> ‘Thus speaks my sun-god Mursilis, the great king, the king 
of Hatti, etc.’ After an introduction of two lines he devotes 16 lines 
to the early period of his life during the reign of his father and his elder 
brother. In this passage the title under consideration does not occur. 
In line 19 he continues: ‘When, however, my sun-god seated myself on 
the throne of my father, . . . ’ Hittite treaties were written out in 
two versions which have the form of letters, one from each of the two 
contracting kings to the other. Mursilis addresses Duppi-Tesup of 
Amurru as follows?* ‘And as <I> my sun-god protect you, so will 
I protect your son also.’ : 

This curious use of the ideogram of the sun-god for the Hittite king 
finds certain partial analogies in the cuneiform writing. The Baby- 
lonians tended from the earliest times to write royal names by ideo- 
grams, and, since a personal name usually contained the name of a god, 
divine names, duly equipped with the god-determinative, were ex- 
tremely common in the names of kings. The Hittite kings could not 
find the names of Babylonian gods in their own personal names, but 
they did the best they could. For example, the name Mutallis is 
written NIR.GAL-if because NIR.GAL may stand for Assyrian 
MUTALLU ‘heroism’,?”? and Mursilis is written Mu-ur-si-DINGIR. 
LIM, where the ideogram and Assyrian phonetic complement are to 
be read as Assyrian JLI ‘god’.*® 


* Hrozny, BoSt. 3. 9915, Sommer, BoSt. 7.9%, Weidner, BoSt. 8. 50?, Archiv fur 
Keilschriftforschung 1.11; Freidrich ZA, NF. 2. 276. 

3% KBo. 3.4. See Hrozny, BoSt. 3. 164ff. for a transliterated text and a (par- 
tially incorrect) translation. 

36 Cf. Friedrich, Staatsvertr. 13.26. 


37 See Gétze, Hatt. 56. 
38 See Sommer, OLZ 27.27 (1924); Friedrich, Staatsvertr. 151. DINGIR occurs 


in the Amarna letters with the phonetic value il, but it is not there equipped 
with a phonetic complement besides. 
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A closer parallel is to be found in the use of PSAM SI ‘my sun-god’ 
as a title of the Egyptian king in the Amarna letters.*® This, however, 
is only one of several complimentary titles used by the king’s vassals; 
they did not use it constantly, and, as far as we know, the king of 
Egypt never used it of himself when writing in Assyrian. Further- 
more it is SARRU ‘king’ or BELI ‘my lord’ that takes the place of a 
personal pronoun in the Amarna letters. 

Since, then, the use of the sign-group ?UD. SJ as a sort of personal 
name for the Hittite king cannot be fully understood from the history 
of cuneiform writing, it must find its explanation in the Hittite lan- 
guage. This conclusion becomes certain when we observe that in the 
one extant Hittite letter from an Egyptian king he uses the same curious 
expression of himself, with a significant variation in the method of 
writing. In the letter to Tarhundaraba, king of Arzawa, occurs the 
phrase:#? DUMU.SAL-ti PUD-mi ku-in DAM-an-ni %-wa-da-an-2i, 
‘to your daughter whom they will bring for marriage to my sun-god’. 
But instead of PUD-S/ we read PUD-mi; instead of an Assyrian pho- 
netic complement including the pronominal suffix -Z, we have the corre- 
sponding Hittite pronominal suffix in the dative case (-mz ‘meo’). It 
follows that the sign-group PUD. SI in Hittite documents was read not 
as Assyrian (SAM SI) but as a Hittite noun with appended -m7s. In 
KBo. 5. 3. 4. 29 we find an accusative PUD. SI-in, which Hrozn¢ (SH 8+) 
interpreted as an i-stem form of the substantive. Of course the 
Hittite phonetic complement belongs to -min, the accusative of the 
pronominal suffix. 

The Hittite word for the noun ‘sun’ is also written by the ideogram 
PUD, and phonetic complements show that its nominative ended in 
-us and its accusative in-un. Like the word for ‘king’, it was a u-stem. 

We find, then, that in Hittite, but not in Babylonian, it is customary 
to use the phrase ‘my sun-god’ as the standing designation of the 
reigning monarch. In Hittite both the word for ‘king’ and the word 
for ‘sun’ are u-stems. It is a natural inference that the two words are 
identical throughout. We must certainly read LUGAL-ué as *hasus; 
I suggest that we read PUD-ué as *hassus, and PUD. SI as *hassus-mis. 

In Greek we must assume beside gas from ydfos ‘sun’, an equivalent 
stem *gws with original w, on account of Homeric gows (contamination 
of gdos and *gws), the derivatives guwoxer, Siagwoxw, pwornp, and Attic 


89 For references, see J. A. Knudtzon, Die El-Amarna-Tafeln 1511 s. v. 8amsu. 
40See J. A. Knudtzon, Die Zwei Arzawa-Briefe 36. 12-13. 
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gas (ydos from gdfos would not contract).“1 In Greek we also find 
gws used of princes. It has, to be sure, a different stem when it is thus 
brought down to earth, and it has not hitherto been clear whether 
gus, gwrés had always been a f-stem or whether it was originally an 
s-stem like *pws ‘sun’. In view of the apparent confusion of the two 
meanings in Hittite one may now incline to adopt the second alternative. 
Some further support for this opinion may be derived from the fact that 
a Sanskrit lexicographer cites bhds, the cognate of *gws ‘sun’, as meaning 
‘might, majesty’. I am inclined to think that the practice of identifying 
the reigning monarch with the sun was inherived by the Hittites from 
the days before their fathers had separated from the Indo-Kuropean 
parent stock. 

I can offer no explanation of the difference in stem-form between 
Hittite *hassus and IE *bhés. If we assume that Hittite is the innovator 
here, it is worth noting that the language has but scant remnants of 
other consonant stems than those in r/n and nt. 

Hittite has two verbs with the stem hark-. One of them loses the 
final k before endings beginning with a consonant (e.g., pres. 3rd sing. 
harzi) and means ‘have’; the other retains k in all positions (e.g., 
harkzi, written har-ak-2:) and means ‘go to ruin, perish, be destroyed’ .** 
As Goétze, Hatt. 72, has pointed out, the stem harnik- ‘devastate, destroy’, 
is a causative with nasal infix from the stem of the latter verb. There 
is also a causative with the usual suffix nu, namely harganu-, whose 
meaning is identical with that of harnik-. No doubt harnik- is an 
inherited stem and harganu- a relatively recent analogical formation. 

I would connect harnik- with Latin frango ‘break’ and hark- with 
Gothic brikan, Anglo-Saxon brecan ‘break’, Latin frégi ‘I broke’, fragor 
‘crash’, etc. In the Indo-European languages forms from the root 
without nasal infix often have the causative (i.e. transitive) force; but 
Hittite preserves the probably original distinction. The final consonant 
of the root is written in Hittite either as g or as k; this is one of the very 
numerous words which suggest that Hittite had lost the distinction 
between voiced and voiceless stops. 

Hittite har(k)- ‘have’ I would connect with Latin farcio ‘stuff, cram’, 
Albanian bark ‘bundle’, Middle Irish barc ‘profusion’, etc.“ The mean- 


41See Brugmann, Grundriss 2.2 536, 578!; Brugmann-Thumb, Griechische 
Grammatik* 75; Walde-Pokorny, VWIS 2.122. 

42 See Sommer, BoSt. 7. 7?. 

43See Gétze, Hatt. 81; and references. 

44See Walde-Pokorny, VWIS 2.134, 272. 
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ing was evidently in the first place ‘cram, press together’, then ‘pack 
up, load, carry’, and finally ‘have’. If the loss of the final k before 
consonantal endings was due to a regular phonetic change, we can 
explain its retention in harkzi ‘he is destroyed’, etc., on the assumption 
that an original g (Lat. frango, frégt) was retained in this position when 
original k was lost. 

It seems probable that harandan (not harankal), which is explained 
in a glossary by Assyrian BIRTU and HALSU® ‘stronghold’ is a 
Hittite word; and if so it is accusative from a nominative *haranza. 
This form would seem to be a participial stem from har(k)-, so that the 
original meaning was ‘held, possessed’. I am therefore inclined to 
think that the distribution of stem-forms in the verb—har- before 
consonants and hark- before vowels—is not original, but that there has 
been a contamination of two different stems, one with and one without 
a finalk. Possibly the stem har- is to be traced to IE *bher-- ‘carry’ (yépw, 
fero, etc.) Probably another derivative of the root *bher is to be 
recognized in harnaus ‘birth-stool’,“* which, in that case, contains the 
causative suffix nu, and properly means ‘causing to bring forth’. Walde- 
Pokorny, VWIS 2. 153 (following Persson), show that the root meant 
‘bring forth’ in Indo-European as well as in Germanic. Sommer and 
Fhelolf think that the many variant forms of harnau indicate a loan- 
word. If they are right the source is probably Luwian, and that would 
not interfere with our etymology. 

An important group of Hittite words consists of handa- ‘fix, deter- 
mine, construct’, handag ‘true’, para handalar ‘the power by which 
gods determine the fate of men, numen’, para handanda- ‘rule by divine 
power’, and para handandatar = para handatar.“” With the stem 
hand- we may compare IE *bhendh ‘bind’, Sanskrit bandhati, Avestan 
bandaiti, Gothic and Anglo-Saxon bindan, Greek wev@epés ‘father-in-law’, 
Latin offendimentum ‘band by which the apex was heid in place’. As to 
the final consonant of the root, we should expect IE dh to appear in 
Hittite as the sound which is written indifferently asdor?¢. For that 
is the correspondence already known in dai-, tiya-, te- ‘place’, which 
is certainly cognate with IE *dhé- ‘place’.4* See below p. 121. 

Another word with initial h corresponding to IE bh is hanna- ‘litigate, 
decide a law-suit’, whose derivative hannegSar means ‘justice, court of 


45 See Sayce, ZA. 4. 386 (1889). 

‘6 For the meaning and forms, see Sommer and Ehelolf, BoSt. 10. 3f. 
‘7 See Sommer and Ehelolf, BoSt. 10. 30f.; Gétze, Hatt. 53f., 60, 91ff. 
‘8So Friedrich, ZDMG, NF. 1. 159 (1922). 
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justice’.“° This is Greek gaivw ‘show’, Albanian be,7, ber (<*banyé) 
‘make’. This root is an extension of *bhd-, the base of Sanskrit bhati 
‘shines’, so that hanna- is ultimately akin to *hassué ‘sun, king’. For 
the present we must leave undecided whether the nn of hanna- resulted 
from the ny which is evidenced by the Greek present stem, or whether 
it is an inexact writing for the single n of égdvnv, yavepés, etc. 

Friedrich, ZA NF. 1. 189, has clearly shown that hurtazs is equivalent 
to Assyrian IRRITU ‘curse’. It is quite possible, however, that the 
word sometimes had a more —— sense, such as ‘harm, destruction’. 
KBo. 2. 3. 2.1f:3° nuku-u-us EN™™® ZUR i-da-a-la-u-e-e§ hur-da-a-e-es 
QA.TAM.MA li-e ti-wa-an-zi may very well be translated ‘just so may 
not evil destruction come to these sacrificers’. The verb hurt- in the 
military oath has as its subject the gods of the oaths, li-en-ki-dg 
DINGIR™£5 whose function is to destroy, not to curse, the man who 
violates his oaths. 

If the primary meaning of hurt- is ‘injure, destroy’, we may connect 
it with Greek répOw, mopéw ‘destroy’, Skt. bhartsati ‘threatens’, from 
IE *bherdh-.® 

The verb halza- ‘call, recite’, whose forms were discussed above 
(fn. 31), is clearly IE *bhels-, from which come Skt. bhdsati ‘barks’ (earlier 
*bhrsati), bhdgate ‘speaks’ (earlier *bhargate), Lith. balsas ‘voice’, bilstu ‘I 
begin to speak’, OHG, AS bellan ‘bark’, etc.5> I cannot cite another 
instance of the change of ls to lts; in fact I do not know of another 
Hittite word which contains the sound group Its (l-z). But the 
change is so closely parallel to that of ns to nés (e.g., in the nomina- 
tive singular of the né-stems), that no one will be inclined to doubt it. 
Some difficulty is presented by alganza ‘captive’,** but we can safely 
leave the explanation until we discover the etymology of the latter 
word. 

The adjective harkis ‘white’ is cognate with Skt. bhrajds ‘gleaming’, 
Alb. baré ‘white’, Goth. batrhts ‘bright’, and Lith bérszt ‘grows white’, 
whose IE base is *bherég-.% 

Sommer’s discussion of the verb hatk- (BoSt.7. 1-6) clearly established 


49 See Sommer, ZA 33. 93! (1921); Friedrich, OLZ 26. 45f. (1923). 

‘© Transliterated and incorrectly translated by Hrozn¥, BoSt. 3. 72f. 

51 K Bo. 6. 34. 4. 12; transliterated and translated by Friedrich, ZA, NF. 1, 168. 
52 See Walde-Pokorny, VWIS 2. 174. 

53See Brugmann, Grundriss 1? 430, 459, 778. 

See Friedrich, ZA, NF. 2. 274. 

5’ See Friedrich, ZA, NF. 3. 185. 

66 See Walde-Pokorny, VWIS 2. 170. 
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the meaning ‘shut’ (a door, a temple, etc.), and showed that another 
meaning such as ‘driicken, bedraingen’ must be assumed. Sommer 
connected the two meanings by citing an Accadian parallel, and sug- 
gesting that the latter language influenced the Hittite verb. To me 
such foreign influence upon the meaning of a native word seems rather 
improbable, and besides there is reason for making the second meaning 
of hatk- somewhat more drastic. The words hatugaié ‘frightful’, hatuga- 
tar ‘terror’, and hadukiszi ‘atrocities are committed’ (in a hostile coun- 
try)*” can scarcely be separated from our verb; and accordingly I would 
translate anda hatkesnumi ‘I cause atrocities to be inflicted in (a hos- 
tile land)’. The primary meaning was probably ‘strike, smite’. For 
the development of the meaning ‘close’ (a door), compare German 
zuschlagen. Without the suffix (u)k we have the iterative-intensive 
hazzik- (i.e. hat-sk-) ‘strike, play’ (a musical instrument).°8 If Sommer 
(BoSt. 7. 57) is right in interpreting hazziya- as ‘strike, engrave’, that 
verb also belongs here. The Hittite root hat-(uk)- is probably to be 
connected with the IE root *bhat-, which is assumed by Walde-Pokorny, 
VWIS. 2. 125 f. for Lat. fatuus (*‘mit Dummheit geschlagen’) ‘foolish’, 
Gallic-Latin battuo ‘strike’, Russian batt ‘oaken stick’, etc. Note the 
extension in wu in Latin and Gallic as well as in Hittite. It is possible 
instead to think of a connection with Skt. badh- (from *bhddh-) ‘harass, 
distress’, which in that case must have undergone a development 
parallel with that of the Hittite verb. 

Hittite hargan ‘head’, whence harsanallis ‘wreath’,®® may be connected 
with Skt. bhrstis ‘point’, Lat. fastigium ‘peak, summit’, from IE 
*bhares- ‘point, tip’.®° 

With some hesitation I suggest a connection between has ‘soap’, 
whose original meaning was probably ‘ashes’,®! and Skt. bhdsman ‘ashes’. 
The latter word is connected with bhas- ‘crush, chew’, etc., and so the 
suggested etymology carries with it the assumption that Hittite hag 
originally meant ‘that which has been reduced to dust’. There can 
be no doubt that hassas ‘hearth’® is connected in some way with hag; 
did it originally mean simply ‘ashes’? 

Since IE bh appears so frequently in Hittite as h, one might perhaps 


57 See Friedrich. ZA, NF. 3. 189 f. 

‘8 See Gotze, Hatt. 101 and fn. 1. 

59 See Gétze, Hatt. 95%; Friedrich, ZA, NF. 2. 275. 
60 See Walde-Pokorny, VWIS 2. 131. 

6 See Friedrich, ZA., NF. 3. 191 and fn. 4. 

62 See Sommer and Ehelolf, BoSt. 10. 24°. 
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expect to find this the regular development of all the IE voiced aspirates; 
but this proves not to be the case. I have already mentioned two 
words in which IE dh appears in Hittite as the sound which is written 
either d or t; namely, dai-, tiya-, te- ‘place’ = IE *dhé, and handa- ‘fix, de- 
termine’ = IE *bhendh-. A similar development has to be assumed for 
the labio-velar voiced aspirate on account of Hittite kuen-, kun- ‘strike, 
kill’ beside Gk. Oeivw, Skt. han-, etc.** The pure velar aspirate appears 
as g in dalugasti ‘length’, which is the same word as Church Slavonic 
dligosti,** while its adjectival base is equivalent to Gk. dod:xés, Skt. 
dirghas, etc. I would connect kesr ‘hand’ (ki-es-Sar, dat.-loc. ki-i3- 
ri, ki-is-Sd-ri, etc.)® with Gk. xeip, and thus explain the troublesome 
forms with xe:p-(xnp-,xepp-) on the basis of earlier yecp-. The stem- 
form xep- may have arisen in primitive Greek before consonants (xépu) 
and by dissimilation before suffixal o (-xepys from -xeopns). If we 
thus separate yeip from IE *gher-, it may contain either velar or palatal. 

Apparently IE bh also appears in Hittite as p in the interior of a word; 
for it is impossible to separate nepis ‘sky’® from IE *nebhos ‘cloud’. It 
follows that in several words discussed above the medial h was due to 
the analogy of an initial h in related forms. Thus miyahuwanza ‘grow- 
ing old’ was influenced by the verb huwa- ‘grow’, and the reduplicated 
huihuissuwalis got its medial h from the verb huzs-. 

There are, however, many words with medial A that cannot be 
explained by such an analogy. There must be some other source or 
sources of the sound. Without attempting a complete investigation 
of the various possibilities that will occur to anyone, I want to suggest 
that in several cases Hittite medial h represents an original sound 
which has been lost in Indo-European. The Hittite word for ‘fire’ 
is pahhur, which appears also in a more primitive form pahhuwar, 
genitive pahhuenas.®’ It is therefore an r/n-stem, and it must be 
connected with the IE r/n-stem which is seen in Gk. rip, Umbrian pir, 
Anglo-Saxon fyr, beside Goth. fon, Old Norse funz, Old Prussian panno, 
etc. Here as elsewhere I am not yet certain about vocalism; but if we 
may tentatively use the vowel e (somewhat in the manner of the Egyp- 
tologists) the Proto-Indo-European word may be given as *pehewer/n. 


63 See Friedrich, ZDMG NF. 1. 159 (1922). 

64 See Hrozny, SH 23. 

85 See Sommer and Ehelolf, BoSt. 10. 34 and references; Ehelolf, Jndogermanische 
Forschungen 43. 317. 

66 See Hrozny, BoSt. 3. 725. 

8? See Friedrich, ZA, NF. 1. 188, ZDMG, NF. 1. 159. 
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A similar treatment is suggested for the stem seen in lahuwa- ‘pour’ 
and lahhuég ‘basin < into which water is poured in washing the hands> ’.® 
If we remove the medial h we have left the consonants of the IE base 
of Lat. lavo, Gk. dobw, ete. 

Medial h appears in several personal endings of the second or hi- 
conjugation and of the medio-passive voice. If these endings were 
inherited, Indo-European must have lost the h here also; but a final 
decision seems impossible until we know more about the Hittite vowel 
system. 

Postscript: With huwa-, hut-, huis- ‘live, grow, beget’ we must certainly 
connect huwas ‘statue,’ whose ideographic representation is 2477 KIN 
(Sommer and Ehelolf, BoSt. 10. 11). There has been some hesitation 
about the meaning of the word (Hrozny BoSt. 3.85; Friedrich AO 23, 
Heft 2, Nachtrage 5*); but it seems to be fixed by a comparison of 
K Bo. 4.10.1.20-21 with Hatt. 4.72. The former passage (on which cf. 
Forrer, Forschungen 1. 7) runs: °® Kur-8d-wa-an-8d-ds-ma-kdn (21) 
EGIR MUH UR.KU GAL *hu-u-wa-8 ZAG.d&, ‘Next, however, 
back, above Kursawansas the big-dog-statue is the boundary.’ There 
would be no difficulty in translating by ‘relief’ or the like here, although 
the Hittites are known to have set up huge statues of animals at various 
places; but when Hattusilis records the houses and estates which he has 


given to Ishtar and adds: hu-u-ma-an-ti-ya-mit EGIR-an 2471. KIN 
ti-it-ta-nu-us-kdn-21, we must translate ‘In all of them <men> will 
again set up the <cult> statue.’ The word therefore means primarily 
‘representation of a living being,’ a meaning which is equally appropriate 
for the ideogram. 


68 See Weidner, Archiv fiir Keilschriftforschung 1.12 (1923) ; Sommer and Ehelolf, 
BoSt. 10. 74; Friedrich, ZA, NF. 1. 11. 
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The material of Linguistic Science is human utterance, and for its 
work the ideal medium is viva voce communication. Rather, this would 
be the case, did not factors of time and space greatly restrict its ap- 
plicability. Human utterance is so fleeting that even the field-worker 
placed most fortunately as he is in the immediate. presence of his 
material, must seek to hold this transitory phenomenon—to make an 
artificial record of it for re-examination. 

Now to make a record that will permit an absolutely perfect repro- 
duction of the utterance is, of course, beyond his or any human power. 
There can at most be only question of an approximation. For it 
the best device is undoubtedly a phonograph; but both its cost and 
cumbersomeness render its use for many purposes inadvisable, and 
thus even the field-worker is forced to fall further back upon a much 
older device—upon a system of graphic symbols as substitute stimuli 
for speech reactions. What is true of the field-worker is obviously 
true in a still higher degree of his less fortunately situated colleagues. 
For all linguists, then, written symbols are a necessity, and our 
problem is to make of them the best possible use. 

To show that we are at present far from attaining such a use needs no 
reference to old articles on Transkriptionsmisére' nor any account of the 
recent Copenhagen Conference.? The fact is all too evident, and in 
evidence too are its harmful consequences. Of these may be mentioned 
first, the fact that our science is too esoteric; that it repels instead of 
attracting many who should be its closest friends (practical teachers of 
languages, historians and critics of literature, students of ancient life, 
etc., etc.); and that its effect in wider circles is practically nil. Then 
too, modern methods of printing and the rising cost of printers’ labor 


1 Brugmann, Idg. Forsch 7.167-77 (1897). 
2Q. Jespersen and H. Pedersen, Phonetic Transcription and Transliteration, 


Proposals of the Copenhagen Conference April 1925. Oxford, 1926. 
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are making our present procedure a costly luxury. We are rapidly 
reaching the point where linguistic matter is so expensive to print that 
the claim of our science upon the economic resources of society does not 
suffice. This will make itself felt in the concrete instance in various 
ways: publishers cannot afford to buy our manuscripts; we cannot 
afford to print at private expense; our journals must grow smaller and 
fewer. Now if the complication and costliness of our present methods 
are inherent in the nature of our science, we shall, of course, have to 
put up with their consequences as best we can. The present writers, 
however, are convinced that these habits of ours are not only unessential 
to our work, but positively harmful to it. 

The first source of our difficulties is an unwillingness to draw the 
practical conclusions from a fact which we would admit in theory. As 
linguists we all know that symbols are symbols, matters of convention, 
without any mystic tie between themselves and the thing symbolized. 
The same series of sounds ¢vetas can (and does) mean either ‘white’ 
or ‘black’; water might perfectly well mean ‘milk’ and milk mean ‘water’. 
We laugh at the peasant who says: ‘bread zs bread everywhere, but 
they call it pain in France’. Yet we act as if the symbol p for instance, 
could not perfectly well symbolize, say, a voiced velar spirant, or any 
other sound, if we so willed it. No! pis p! And o with a tail under 
it 7s an open o-sound (does that mean a lower or a looser articulation?) 
or a nasalized o as the case may be; to substitute o or 6 were heresy. 
The cause is a blind clinging to tradition. 

Now our tradition is made up of many items, and these vary in 
strength and serviceableness. The habit of symbolizing unvoiced labial 
stops by p (we ignore matters of interest to the palaeographer) has a 
history running back for some three thousand years. So far as we 
recall, the symbol has never been used for any other purpose; nor have 
such sounds been represented by any other symbol in systems based on 
the Greco-Roman alphabet. To tamper with a convention of that 
sort would be madness, and there is no likelihood that any scientist will 
propose to do so. The symbol j has a much shorter and more varied 
history (jest, jamais, ja). In dealing with it we have a freer hand and a 
more difficult problem. The special conventions of our science, the 
queer-shaped letters and the diacritic marks, are but creations of 
yesterday. They have sprung up almost before our eyes in a hap- 
hazard fashion, inventions to meet a momentary need, controlled 
largely by the native speech-habits of the inventor, or dictated perhaps 
by a passion for an illusory ‘accuracy’, combined with the conveniences 
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of a particular printer. At best they are inspired by considerations 
which are palaeographic, rather than linguistic—as when, for instance, 
vowel-length is marked in OE, ON, OI by an acute accent, but in OHG 
by an apex, a procedure as irrelevant to our purposes as would be re- 
producing the shapes of the letters in which these languages were 
written. Sometimes even such a basis is surprisingly narrow, and still 
the convention—cf. « and s—may become a shibboleth. 

Yet these are probably the very conventions to which we cling the 
most tenaciously. Brugmann, indeed, laid it down as a principle that 
we must do so: that for each language we must adhere to the tradition 
as developed by students of that language. The result is that the reader 
of the Grundriss is accommodated in his own field, but has to form new 
habits for half a dozen or more unfamiliar languages; not to mention 
the fact that, as the ‘traditions’ are far from uniform—witness the 
transliteration of Sanskrit—further readjustments are required as soon 
as the student turns from Brugmann to another author. From such a 
principle the only possible outcome is a hodge-podge wherein one symbol 
represents divers phenomena, and the same phenomenon is symbolized 
in various ways. Hirt had the wisdom to protest against the principle; 
and the American Anthropological Association decided against it in a 
similar case. Only by following in the way these scholars have led 
can we ever attain to self-consistency—the first requirement to be made 
of any system of symbols. 

However, one valuable lesson may be gained from our experience with 
the system of transcription in the Grundriss. It is that we can adapt 
ourselves to changes in our symbols with almost kaleidoscopic rapidity. 
A proposal therefore to break with some of our traditions, even with 
some that appear the most sacrosanct, need not be regarded as pe- 
culiarly appalling. 

The other great source of our trouble is the habit of cluttering up our 
pages with queer-looking symbols in our efforts to attain an ‘accuracy’ 
that is an illusion. No series of human speech-sounds can be repre- 
sented exactly and completely by any system of written symbols—not 
even by one so complicated as the Lepsius or the Anthropos alphabet. 
An approximation is always the best that can be done; always there is 
question only of more or less exactness. 

That means the necessity always of choosing what we shall symbolize 
and what we shall leave unindicated ; and in doing this we must be guided 


3 7F 21. 145-61 (1907); Idg. Gram. 1. 112-19 (1927). 
4 Smithsonian Misc. Coll. 66.6. 
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by the purposes we have in hand. For many of them (syntactic discus- 
sions, for instance) the traditional spelling even in a language written 
as unphonetically as English is the most serviceable form. When 
more is needed, we must ask ourselves how much; bearing in mind that 
there is no sacrifice of scientific accuracy—no compromising with our 
professional conscience—in choosing between a ‘narrow’ and a ‘broad’ 
transcription.’ A superfluous complication of the symbols cannot 
reproduce the sounds for a reader unfamiliar with the language; all 
it can do, and it will do it, is to confuse him. 

But the striving for an illusion of accuracy has done worse than clutter 
our pages; it has actually kept back our knowledge. For instance the 
fairly simple matter of the diphthongs and their variants before [r] 
in the Western (‘General’) American type of pronunciation has been 
confused by attempts to be ‘phonetically accurate’, until today nobody 
knows where he stands or what his neighbor’s record may mean. Our 
seven diphthongs, as in see, say, sigh, boy, do, go, how, involve certain 
automatic variations of the vowels and of the semivowels. These 
variations cannot profitably be indicated by separate characters; the 
best we can do is to tell about them in our text. So far as symbolism 
goes, we cannot do better than [sij, sej, saj, boj, duw, gow, haw]. 
Before [r] these diphthongs suffer certain automatic changes, so that 
near, hair, hire, poor, door, hour differ rather strikingly from the preceding 
series. Nevertheless they can be most intelligibly and plainly recorded 
in the same symbols as [nijr, hejr, hajr, puwr, dowr, awr] with the 
differences which go hand in hand with the following [r] stated to a 
certain extent in words. 

We have, however, tangled things to the point where phoneticians 
misunderstand and disbelieve each other; cf. D. Jones, commenting, 
Maitre Phonétique 5 (Jan.-March 1927), on an article of Kenyon’s: 
“We find it difficult to believe that two kinds of [e] and an [x] can exist 
as three separate phonemes in any language... .’ Yet every 
speaker of Western American will bear out Kenyon’s point. The 
trouble is merely in the pedantic and irrelevant symbolism which we all 
use. 


5 For this distinction, cf. Princ. Int. Phon. Ass. 14-5 where it is rather implied, 
perhaps unintentionally, that ‘narrow’ and ‘scientific’ transcription are always 
to be identified; also Propos. of the Copenh. Conf. 8-9 where the possibility of such 
an understanding is excluded explicitly. In the former passage the point of real 
interest was that ‘broad’ transcriptions suffice for most practical purposes; and 
(we may add) for many scientific ones. 
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Our speech has, like French, Italian, and many another, two levels 
of mid vowels, as in men, son and man, saw. If we use the Latin letters 
[e] and [o] for the higher vowels, we shall need two extra symbols. 
For these, following the Principles of the International Phonetic Associa- 
tion (London 1912) we shall use [e,9] writing men, man [men, men] 
and son, saw [son, so]. This is all that is needed; for tenseness, length, 
and lip-rounding play no distinctive part in our simple vowels, and need 
not be symbolized. There is then nothing strange about our diphthongs 
and simple vowels: 

may [mej] sow, sew, so [sow] 
men [men] son, sun [son ] 
man [men] saw [so] 
nor about their, in part altered, appearance before [r]:® 
Mary [mejrij] hoarse, wore [howrs, wowr] 
merry [{merij] horse [hors ] 
marry {merij] war [wor] 
Jones would not have been incredulous had the matter been presented 
in this way, i.e. without conformity to our bad habits of recording and in 
particular to our habits of recording other types of English. 

To take a simpler case, ‘accuracy’ combined (let us confess it) with 
the influence of traditional writing,’ leads us to attribute to Russian a 
six-vowel system. Here the attempt to be irrelevantly ‘exact’ has 
actually deceived us about the linguistic facts. Russian has a five- 
vowel system: the high-front vowel and the high-back or high-mixed 
vowel are merely variants of a single phoneme, the latter occurring only 
and always after non-palatalized consonants. Hence we should use a 
single symbol in [igo] yoke, [b’it’] beat, (front vowel) and ('pod igo) 
under the yoke, [bit’] be (back vowel). By giving up a pedantic and 
irrelevant distinction we lose nothing in communicative value (for the 
preceding symbol for an unpalatalized consonant suffices to distinguish 
the back vowel) but we actually gain in the accuracy with which the 
phonetic system is reproduced. 

We wish then to be easily intelligible and economical, ends that in 
part oppose, in part support each other. The need is to re-examine 
in the light of these purposes our traditions to see how far they may 
profitably be changed. At least they have trained us, by their very 
inconsistency, to adapt ourselves quickly. 


® In Western American; my own dialect (chiefly Southern) differs for the back 
series: hoarse, horse [hos]; wore, war [wor] before vowel. GMB. 

7 The fact that this writing ultimately rests upon conditions of an earlier state 
of the language is here irrelevant. 
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We would suggest to our fellow-workers as general principles: 

1) That we abandon our present conventions in the use of Roman, 
italic, and bold-face type. They entail a duplication of equipment in 
special symbols and serve only purposes that are essentially ornamental. 
Linguistic forms can (as far as necessary) be set off from each other 
and from the surrounding text by brackets, dashes, or what not. Varia- 
tions in these can be used to distinguish (where needed) ‘broad’ and 
‘narrow’ transcription, transliteration, etc., etc. The equipment thus 
released becomes automatically available for real work: e.g. italics 
for ‘emphatic’ consonants, bold-face for stressed vowels, etc. Foreign 
words in Roman type stand out as well as in italics; the latter can then 
be used for translations. For a specimen of such printing, see 
LaNnGuaGE 1. 130-56; 3. 9-11. 

2) That we use to the utmost Latin letters, including capitals and 
small capitals together with italic and bold-face types. Only where 
these do not reach should we have recourse to other alphabets and to 
diacritic marks. This applies chiefly to new needs and to particular 
emergencies that may arise. Diacritic marks that are well-known and 
already in the printers’ stock are not to be recklessly discarded. But 
even among these are many whose right to a continued existence should 
be scrutinized closely. In general the presumptions are against any 
symbol with two marks above or below the letter, and very strongly 
against any with more. In a system employing such symbols, the 
number of type required mounts rapidly,® and their cost becomes pro- 
hibitive. When all that these marks indicate must be indicated, the 
solution will often be to put the diacritics after or before theletter, or 
to avoid one set at least of diacritics: higher and lower vowel-types, 
for instance can be distinguished better by different letters (small 
capitals, ©, 0) than by tails or dots under one (and sometimes both!) 
letters.? In making such readjustments advantage should be taken 
of the opportunity to iron out inconsistencies like those that have arisen 
in IE grammar from the principle of adhering to v.rious (and unstable) 
traditions. More frequently, however, the solution will be found by 
regarding the next two suggestions. 


8 If only five vowel letters and only six diacritics be used, it can be calculated 
that the possible combinations of zero, one, two, or three of these six diacritics 
with the five vowels is 210, and will cost well over $1000.00 for the equipment. 

® To illustrate: symbols such as [o’ ] (high long oral) and [9,] (low short nasal- 
ized), will express as much as the troublesome combinations mentioned in the 
preceding note, and their cost is practically negligible. 
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3) That we recognize frankly the will-o’-the-wisp nature of the effort 
to assign a separate symbol to each variety of sound. In part we do 
recognize this, as when we employ the same symbol p for the surd labial 
stops of both French and English in spite of their easily noticeable 
differences. But at other times we become too rigid. If [o’] and [o] 
represent tense, rounded vowels in French; that is no reason why [o] 
may not represent a loose vowel in German or a loose, unrounded vowel 
in English. For those!® who do not know these facts, a once-for-all 
statement will suffice; neither for them nor for other readers is anything 
gained by diacritics, inverted v, or similar devices of the grimoire. 

4) That normally we symbolize only phonemes (distinctive features) 
so far as we can determine them; and that always before we indicate 
more, we convince ourselves that more is demanded by the purpose in 
hand. The gain in elegance (in the mathematician’s sense) will repay 
us for whatever nostalgia may result. We know today that no purpose 
was served by those who wrote the Irish symbol instead of g in OE, 
presumably because the sound was a spirant. Who would wish for 
different symbols for the I’sin E little, or for the sibilants in Gr. rpéoBus? 
If in German the long vowels are tense and the short vowels loose, the 
long-sign will suffice. If our diphthongs are much altered before [r] 
the [r] will symbolize this. 

To the present writers it seems that these suggestions should be the 
more welcome, because they lie in the direction not of crippling our 
science, but of greatly enhancing its power by giving it a suppler and 
more abstract symbolism. We are all working with Roman numerals 
and deceiving ourselves by attaching costly flourishes; let us stop dis- 
cussion of the flourishes and adopt the Arabic digits. The history of 
our science, by blind accident, has trained us to great flexibility in 
responding to symbols; let us take advantage of this flexibility, now that 
we need to free ourselves from the magic of symbolism. Once we take 
advantage of the purely external character of our symbols and learn to 
make them do what we want, the door will be open for uniformity— 
uniformity as between different languages and as between different 
scholars. 


10 The existence of such persons is not to be assumed too lightly. Periodical 
articles are written for scholars, not for college students. 
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Die Sprachfamilien und Sprachenkreise der Erde. Pp. xvi + 596 
and Atlas of 14 maps. By P. W. ScumiptS§.V.D. (Kulturgeschicht- 
liche Bibliothek herausgegeben von W. Foy; 1. Reihe: Ethnologische 
Bibliothek mit Einschluss des altorientalischen Kulturgebietes 5.) 
Heidelberg: Carl Winter’s Universitatsbuchhandlung, 1926. 

The Indo-Europeanist who opens this book will find himself in a 
strange world, colorful, adventurous, even heroic,—the world of Hum- 
boldt. One journeys to the ends of the earth (pp. 7, 9); danger and 
hardship are not considered. Into this world the reader is guided by 
the strong, kind, and warmly human personality of Father Schmidt. 

Then with a start one realizes that this strange and vast world of 
human language is only that larger land within which lies our own well- 
cultivated domain. Upon this realization follows a profound regret: 
why have not the methods of our field been carried to the ventures 
without? 

Thus, ‘older’ and less old languages play a part in the discussion 
(p. 5); one suspects the criterion of this to be one which would make 
modern English ‘older’ than the language of King Alfred (cf. the note 
on Hottentot and Bushman, p.11). The whole second part of the book, 
‘Die Sprachenkreise und ihr Verhaltnis zu den Kulturkreisen’, will fail 
to instruct or convince, for it ignores what Indo-European has taught 
us about the variety of linguistic structure (even within a single stock) 
and of its mutability in the course of time. No one would today set 
up the simple concept of a ‘genitive case’ for even all Indo-European 
(e.g., modern English, French, the German dialects); Father Schmidt 
does so for all languages, patiently observes whether the ‘genitive’ 
precedes or follows its headword, and compares his results with a 
similar ethnologic schedule of ‘matriarchate’, deciding that originally 
(‘die dlteste Stellung’) the genitive preceded, and that postposition of 
the genitive goes hand in hand with the ‘matriarchate’. 

Yet, along with Meillet and Cohen’s Langues du monde, Father 
Schmidt’s book will be indispensable for the general study of language, 
since the first part, ‘Die Sprachenfamilien der Erde und die Geschichte 
ihrer Erforschung’ contains a list of the languages of the earth (too 
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optimistic, to be sure, in the assumption of relationships) and a splendid 
bibliography. It seems incredible that one man can have read and 
can know so much. Ina human and manly way Father Schmidt speaks 
(p. iv) of the devoted labor of his predecessors; for fear of seeming thank- 
less, one scarcely dares express the wish that all these workers had 
used less of sentiment and philosophy and more of the simple methods 
of science. 
LEONARD BLOOMFIELD 


The English Language in America. Pp. xiii + 377 and 355. 
By GrorGe Puitip Krapp. New York: The Century Company, for 
the Modern Language Association of America, 1925. 

It is not easy to arrive at a clear conception of the merits of these two 
large volumes, the first to be published on the Rotary Fund of the 
Modern Language Association. There is a vast amount of material 
gathered here, much of it new; there are courageous, if somewhat 
loosely connected, attempts to interpret the material which in spite of 
its fulness gives us only a fragmentary account of past usage; and there 
is the serious attempt to correlate the history of the language with the 
ethnic, the social, and the cultural history of the country. The under- 
taking is so daring and accomplishes so much in the face of the de- 
plorable lack of earlier systematic investigation, especially on the his- 
torical side, that we are under great obligation to the author for having 
so arduously and courageously performed this pioneer work. Andif we 
do not agree with him in one point or another, or if we should disagree 
with him even on fundamentals, we are nevertheless deeply indebted to 
him. It is to be hoped that some of the problems formulated and 
tentatively treated by the author will engage the attention of other 
investigators. Much investigation is needed before we shall be able to 
outline the history of our language with a sure hand. 

The book is somewhat loosely organized. The first volume deals 
with the general historical problems, vocabulary, literary dialects, 
and style; the second with pronunciation and, rather summarily, with 
inflections and syntax. A good bibliography, an index of subjects and 
names, and a very helpful index of the words treated are appended to 
the second volume. 

The author records (II 8) the conviction that American English of the 
present day is more homogeneous than our English of a hundred years 
ago or of the time of the Revolution; that there has been in progress 
since colonial days a standardization of the language, although there has 
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been no such definite ideal of good usage in America as in England. 
‘Good English in America has always been a matter of the opinion of 
those who know, or think they know, and opinion on this point has 
always been changing’, and, of course, has never been the same in the 
East, the West, and the South. Since no one section of the country 
has ever for any length of time dominated the others either culturally 
or politically, no one standard, even of the shifting and elusive kind 
defined by the author, ever came into existence, with the result that we 
now have an Eastern, a Western, and a Southern type of polite speech, 
each of some degree of uniformity. The Western type, one should 
add, is current from the Hudson River to the Rocky Mountains. 

Krapp gives (I 37-40) convenient lists of the distinctive: features of 
these three types. To the Eastern characteristics there should be 
added (a) the closer and more diphthongal articulation of the vowel 
sounds in bay and toe, and (b) the preference for unstressed [1] in houses, 
naked. For the Southern there should be recorded (a) the tendency to 
pronounce the vowels in bad, bed, bid, bud overlong and tense, (b) the 
still widely current close [o-] in four and afford (closer than in the West- 
ern type), and (c) the slighting of weak vowels and whole syllables when 
unstressed; moreover, [ju:] is nearly universal after dentals, as in 
new, duty, tune. As for the Western type, the common distinction 
between mid-slack long [o-] of four, hoarse and low-slack short [9] 
of forty, horse, which the author claims (II 137) to be ‘rarely maintained 
in practice’, should be added; see Kenyon, American Pronunciation 120. 

The author calls these three types the ‘New England Local Type’, 
the ‘Southern Local Type’, and the ‘General or Western Type’ which 
(I 35) covers ‘the rest of the country, and also all speakers in New 
England and the South at the moments when their speech is not local 
in character’. Do the Bostonians, the New Yorkers, and the cultured 
Southerners really have ‘moments when their speech is not local in 
character’, and do they really ever speak the General or Western type 
of American English? Hardly! There is no such generally recognized 
standard in America, although the Western type has made effective 
inroads on the Eastern (Grandgent, Old and New 27) and the Southern, 
as one can observe in the Blue Grass of Kentucky. 

Krapp’s General Type is fictitious at least insofar as pronunciation 
is concerned, and leads him to assume much more uniformity than 
actually exists and to make indiscriminate assertions. Witness the 
following statements. (a) ‘In this matter of cadence, it is quite 
obvious to one familiar with various types of British speech, that the 
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cadences of speech in the north of England are on the whole much closer 
to those of American speech than are the cadences of the speech of the 
south of England’ (II 23). This does not hold good of the Eastern 
and the Southern type of our speech. (b) ‘In the word leisure pro- 
nunciations with [i-] and [e] are current in standard usage and it would 
be difficult to determine which is the more common’ (II 129). As 
for the Western type, the pronunciation with [e] is rare indeed. (c) 
With respect to the common Western distinction between mid-back 
[9°] and low-back [9] in mourning and morning, respectively , Krapp says 
that it is ‘rarely maintained in practice, either in American or in British 
English. It is observed by some speakers who make a special effort 
to do so’ (II 137). This statement holds for the East, but not for the 
South (see Read, JEGP 22. 220ff.) and the West (see Kenyon, AP 120); 
nor is it true of northern British English (see Grant, The Pronunciation 
of English in Scotland, 58-9). 

Our information on American spoken English is so fragmentary that 
it is the part of wisdom to avoid sweeping claims; on the other hand, 
we should not be too caustic (II 249) in commenting on such slips, for 
even the most competent observer has his weak moments. 

As regards the relation existing between the English of educated 
Americans and Englishmen, Krapp rightly emphasizes the essential 
unity of their idioms without ignoring Americanisms in vocabulary and 
pronunciation, or being intolerant of them. Mencken and other 
investigators who are primarily interested in finding differences overlook 
the practical identity in sentence structure and vocabulary. America’s 
close contact with English literature and English culture has preserved 
this original identity, although, to be sure, certain terms preserved in 
AE were lost in BE, and vice versa, and certain new terms were coined 
in AE that have not found their way into BE, and vice versa. 

The main differences between AE and standard BE, as also between 
the American East, West, and South, are in the spoken language, in 
pronunciation, where the printed page is ineffective as a leveler. Here 
there are many historical problems, as interesting as they are perplexing 
in our ignorance of present-day pronunciation. The two main problems, 
or group of problems, are: (a) What is the historical connection between 
the various types of American English, on the one hand, and standard 
British English and the British dialects of English on the other? (b) 
What is the relation of the Western type of American English to the 
English of New England, the Middle Atlantic States, and the South 
Atlantic States, whence much of the western population came: What 
is the contribution of the Irish and the non-English-speaking elements? 
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As regards the first, Krapp defines his stand (II 28-9) in the following 
words: ‘If one did not fear to affirm a universal positive, one might say 
that in every case the distinctive features of American pronunciation 
have been but survivals from older usages which were, and in some 
instances still are, to be found in some dialect or other of the speech of 
England. . . . . The student who would explain American speech as 
derived from British speech has an inexhaustible store of variations to 
draw upon, and it is only when the probabilities in all directions have 
been exhausted that one may turn to the theory of independent and 
original development of speech sounds in America’. This is a sound 
working principle. 

Many connections are pointed out by the author. (a) In general, 
Eastern American English stands nearer to Southern BE, and Western 
stands nearer to Northern BE. Eastern American and Southern 
British share the loss of post-vocalic 7, as in far, the low vowel in force, 
the distinctly diphthongal vowel sounds in made and mode, the retracted 
vowel in pass, dance (II 29-30); also the rather common [a] for [0] in 
laundry (II 78), [at] in ecther, and the older dialectal [w] for [v] in 
vessel (II 241) might be added. Western American and Northern 
British, on the other hand, have in common their characteristic cadences 
(II 23), the distinct post-vocalic r as in far, the mid-vowel in mourning, 
and the only slightly diphthongal vowels in made and mode (II 29-30). 
In most of these peculiarities, if not in all, common origin accounts 
for the similarity. (b) The [sz] in the earlier New England pronunci- 
ation of angel, recommended and defended by Webster, may be, ac- 
cording to Krapp (II 121) ‘an authentic instance of the influence of the 
west of England pronunciation upon New England pronunciation’; 
and in the common early New England pronunciation of the vowel in 
deceit as [e'] ‘we seem to have’ another instance of such agreement 
(II 125). However, the latter is more probably a survival, in New 
England, of an older standard Southern English usage, for 17th century 
English Poets (Pope) frequently have the mid-vowel [e’] (see Wyld, 
Hist. of Mod. Coll. Eng. 210-11). Similarly, the dialect forms crap, 
drap for crop, drop, attributed by Webster to the ‘middle states’ or the 
Scotch-Irish (II 142), now, it seems, heard only in the South, but found 
also in early New England town records, are probably rather Scotch in 
origin than from the west of England. 

Krapp overlooks the clear traces of Scotch-Irish (northern English) 
pronunciation in our rather heterogeneous South. Thus, for instance, 
the regular variation [a1]: [a1] and [av]: [au] before voiced and voice- 
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less sounds, respectively, as in a fine night [a fain not], down and out 
[daun ond out]. Is the preservation of the voiceless w-sound in wheat, 
especially in the Western type, not also due to northern English in- 
fluence, that is, the presence of the Scotch, the Irish, and the Quakers’ 
It is of interest to note in this connection that Krapp recognizes the 
influence of the Scotch and the Irish in preserving and strengthening 
the post-vocalic r in the West. 

The history of the Western type of speech, which Krapp also calls 
the General type, is even less clear. To be sure, the resemblance between 
this type of American pronunciation and the Northern English type 
is very striking; but how are the two linked together? It is also ap- 
parent that Western American is spoken by the descendents of New 
Englanders, of Southerners, and, last but not least, of Pennsylvanians, 
as well as by the descendents of the Irish and the non-English-speaking 
immigrants, and must therefore, in its striking uniformity, be the 
product of leveling and compromise; but what was the speech of these 
heterogeneous masses leveled to? Can we trace the contributions of 
New England, the South, and the Middle Atlantic States? Or that 
of the Irish that poured in during the forties and after? Are all the 
features of Western pronunciation inherited or are there also new 
developments? 

Krapp does not rest satisfied with his general statement (I 41-2) 
that Western American English is ‘racy of the life of therace. It has 
grown, and is growing, in a thousand different places, by mixture, by 
compromise, by imitation, by adaption, by all the devices by which a 
people in changing circumstances adapt themselves to each other and 
to their new conditions’. He points out (II 121) for instance, that (a) 
the victory, in the West, of [e'nd3l] over the New England [end3l] 
championed by Webster is ‘another indication that the general standard 
of pronunciation in America has been determined more by Webster’s 
“middle and southern states’ than by his New England’, and (b) 
he concedes (II 231) a share in the preservation of the post-vocalic 
r to the ‘Scotch, Irish, and northern British’ who came to the West 
either from the East or from overseas. But he should have brought out 
the fact that the pronunciation of Pennsylvania is typically ‘Western’, 
i.e. that the Western type has inherited much from the speech of the 
Atlantic Middle States where the Scotch-Irish and the northern British 
(Quakers) predominated. On this point Krapp shares the common bias 
of our historians in favor of New England and overlooks the fact that 
much of the population of the Middle West came from Pennsylvania, 
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many of the Scotch-Irish by way of the Shenandoah Valley and 
Kentucky. 

The most valuable contribution of Krapp to our knowledge of 
American English is certainly the second volume, which is devoted to 
a detailed study of the history of our pronunciation. Unintentionally 
‘phonetic’ spellings in the New England town records and the rarer 
Virginia documents, the rimes of the poets of the revolutionary period, 
and the statements of American orthoepists (Webster, and others) are 
used to determine the earlier pronunciation and the fluctuations and 
changes in pronunciation. 

In general, Krapp’s judgement can be trusted. But one can hardly 
agree to his interpretation of certain ‘phonetic’ spellings, which I shall 
point out here. (a) The spelling Fleg for Flag and the reverse spelling 
salf for self, etc. (95) in the New England town records are probably 
occasioned by a closer pronunciation of [#], which still distinguishes 
eastern New England, rather than being ‘merely orthographic’ substi- 
tutions, as Krapp hesitatingly suggests. (b) The spellings reast for 
rest (1695), and cheast for chest (1681) probably do not indicate 
[t{i-st] and [ri-st], but [t§est] and [rest], possibly with a somewhat 
lengthened vowel (104). (c) The spelling of the vowels in booshel, 
boolet (Watertown Records, 1651) probably means no more than a well- 
rounded [uv] rather than [u’] (150). 

On the whole, Krapp has too much confidence in the purity of rimes. 
He does not strictly abide by the sound principle (II 5) that rimes 
‘may serve a useful purpose as providing confirmatory evidence for 
points in pronunciation which are more or less established by other 
evidence’, which he sets up. This is apparent in the following cases: 
(a) Rimes like head : maid, tread : shade (88) do not prove that the 
vowel in head and tread was long, and the long vowels of dazd, haid 
in dialect stories (89) are not ‘popular survivals’ of a long vowel, but 
arise from the wide-spread Southern tendency to pronounce all originally 
slack short vowels in monosyllables long and rather close, i.e. bed 
[be-d], b¢d [bi-d], mud 'ma-d], ete. (cf. fraish for fresh in Tennessee 
mountain dialect (94), and aige for edge (105) in Georgia speech). (b) 
Krapp’s opinion that the vowel [1] as in sit was formerly pronounced 
‘with a higher value, approximately as [i]’ (113), as rimes like sin: 
seen ‘occur not infrequently’, is flatly contradicted by the numerous 
e-spellings in the town records, as in hender for hinder (115), as well as 
by the general tendency in the development of this and other slack 
vowels. (c) Rimes like state : meet, brain : unseen, and tree : lay, 
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which Krapp includes without comment among the flame : beam rimes 
containing mid-front-open and mid-front-close vowels (128), rudely 
shake one’s confidence in the purity of the rimes of Barlow and Freneau 
and their age, for meet, unseen, and tree certainly had [i], which is here 
rimed with [e-] or [e-]. And the vowels in Freneau’s imperfect rimes 
like mourn : urn probably were not much different from what they are 
now in the East, and not [o-] and [u], respectively (140), for the vowel 
in urn had certainly been unrounded to [a] long before Freneau’s 
time. (d) Learn : man was surely not ‘a perfect rime according to New 
England pronunciation of the time’ (220), i.e. 1786-7, but rather [leon, 
leon]: [men]. 

As regards Krapp’s interpretation of the statements of the older 
orthoepists, one can hardly agree with him on all points. (a) He does 
Webster an injustice when he calls the eminent lexicographer’s state- 
ment that ‘a in cart has its short in carry’ a ‘physical absurdity’, add- 
ing: ‘unless one pronounces carry as [kart], a pronunciation which 
Webster certainly did not have in mind’ (87). Why not [ker1] and 
[kee-rt]? Even if Webster did not advocate this pronunciation of 
cart, it was still current in New England in his day, as one may gather 
from Dwight’s rimes far : war : spare : bare (83), to mention only one 
source. To be sure, Webster is not a careful observer. He is too prone 
to consider his personal pronunciation as the best, and to defend it 
either by an appeal to anti-British feeling or, in a pinch (122) by referring 
to British authorities. He is of prime importance because of his vast 
influence rather than his judicious observations. Krapp’s estimation 
of Webster wavers (cf. 87, 136). (b) The universal preference of all 
the earlier dictionaries for [a] in haunt (78) is more probably due to 
New England bias than to Walker’s dictionary. (c) There seems to be 
no reason for assuming that Alexander had in mind ‘approximately 
{a:] or [9-]’ when he wrote in his Columbian Dictionary (Boston, 1800) 
that ‘the sound of a in bare, though long, is really distinct from the 
sound of a in bate . . . . the aperture is greater in sounding a, in 
bare, and approximates near to the apperture of sounding 4d, in ball’ 
(108). He probably meant [x-], which is still current in New England, 
the Western Reserve, and elsewhere (see Kenyon, American Pronuncia- 
tion 93), and is much more widely used than Krapp’s statement (111) 
implies. 

Krapp’s descriptions of the articulation of sounds and of changes in 
articulation are not always carefully worded, and in several cases rather 
faulty. (a) One is surprised to read that the point of the tongue is 
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‘pressed against the back of the lower teeth’ in ‘[a-]and all other vowels’ 
(167). (b) The statement (218) that the consonantal r is produced by 
‘lifting the point of the tongue so high as to cause an actual contact 
between the tongue and the palate’ is misleading. (c) The explanation 
(184) of the dialect forms yarb, yarn for herb, earn is rather cryptic: 
‘The syllabic character of the r seems here to cause first a diphthongal 
vowel preceding it, the first element of which becomes consonantal 
through shifting of the stress to the second element’. If the r was 
preceded by a vowel it could not be syllabic; moreover, the author does 
not concede (167):the existence of a syllabic r even for the present day. 
The y in yarb, yarn is, in origin, rather a glide between vowels in phrases 
like the herbs, he earns. (d) It would be better to speak of the change 
from [dj] (instead of [d]) to [d3] in duty (201), and from [tj,tg] (instead 
of [t]) to [t§] in tune (234). (e) The restitution of [dj] for [d3] in 
obedient, etc., on the one hand, and the preservation of [t§], from older 
[tj], in nature, etc., on the other, cannot be explained by ‘the inftuence 
of orthography’ (201), for in that case we should also expect the restitu- 
tion of [tj]. The cause is a phonetic one: [t§] is so different from 
[tj] that [ne-tjor] for [ne-t§r] sounded too much like an affectation, 
while [obi‘djant] for [obi‘'dzent] was only a slight departure. (f) The 
glide sound [j] in the formerly fashionable, but now dialectal, pronun- 
ciation of garden as [gjardn] and card as [kjard] did not arise after 
[eer] had become [ar] (208), for, aside from purely phonetic objections, 
dialectal Southern girl [gjzel] and probably also cow [kjzu] never had 
the back-vowel [a], and thus should not have the glide. 

The analysis of present pronunciations is not always correct. (a) 
Regarding the vowel sound in firm Krapp says: ‘The writer is con- 
vinced, however, that ordinarily in the speech of the Americans who 
may be said to pronounce their r’s, the reverted vowel is followed by a 
slight consonantal frictional element which can be designated only as 
[r]’ (167); and, accordingly, he transcribes firm as [farm]. This point 
will bear experimental investigation. In my opinion the great majority 
of Americans, whether they turn up the tip of the tongue or not (perhaps 
all except the recent immigrants from Scotland and Ireland, and the 
[at]-New Yorkers), have only three sounds in firm, hurt, fern, etc., 
thus Eastern [fam, hat, fan] and Western [fim, hit, fin]. At any 
rate, the upward movement of the tongue is no more noticeable than 
in the vowels of beam and boom, and less so than in the vowels of aim 
and home, which Krapp prefers to write as simple vowels. (b) Mid- 
westerners will be surprised to read that the lengthened [o-] in sof, 
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moss, etc., ‘is not found in . . . . American English, except occa- 
sionally in rustic dialects’ (30); and that hurrah ending in [a-] is only 
‘sometimes heard, especially in the pronunciation of women’, the 
‘most common’ pronunciation being [hu'ra’] (47). 

Whatever shortcomings Krapp’s treatment of American pronuncia- 
tion and its history may have, arise in a large measure from its char- 
acter as a pioneer work; and these deficiencies are greatly outweighed 
by the unquestioned merits of this first comprehensive treatment of 
American pronunciation. Many an excellent observation will be found 
by the reader. We must content ourselves here with pointing out a 
few of them: (a) ‘Academic and dictionary authority is strangely 
opposed to the pronunciation of [u']’, instead of [ju'], in lute, rule, 
new, duty, ‘and it is often characterized as a mark of vulgarity or illit- 
erate speech, in spite of the fact that it is and has long been widely 
current in the speech of persons of undoubted cultivation and education’, 
such as Noah Webster and W. D. Whitney (155). We need to be 
reminded of this. (b) The treatment of the perplexing fluctuations 
in the pronunciation of the vowels of fir, fur, fern, learn toward the end 
of the eighteenth century from locality to locality and even from person 
to person—as in loss, log, wash today—is very helpful (177 ff.). (ce) 
The inftuence of Negro talk on polite Southern speech is rightly dis- 
counted: ‘The negroes omitted their r’s because they heard no r’s in the 
speech of their white superiors’ (226). (d) We must welcome Krapp’s 
sound statement that ‘the questions of direct and determining influence 
of British upon American speech [i.e. in matters of pronunciation] since 
the period of migration must always be stated with many qualifications 
and limitations’ (33), and that ‘there is no evidence to indicate that any 
single pronunciation which has become general in America has become 
so through imitative influence of British pronunciation’ (80). Pur- 
veyors of imported pronunciations would do well to realize this fact. 

Hans KuratTu 


Grammar of Early Welsh; Part I Phonology. (Supplement 
Philologica, Vol. II) Pp. 178. By Jos. BaupiS. New York: Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, 1924.! For the Philological 
Society, London, England. 

It is now nearly twenty years since Strachan’s Introduction to Early 
Welsh, a work which has served well the present generation of Keltic 


1 The reviewer wishes to explain that though published in 1924 the work came 
into his hands for review in Language early in 1927. 
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scholars, was published. Strachan’s book was both written and issued 
under very special conditions, and it was inevitable that it should be 
superseded earlier than it would have been had its author lived to give 
it its final form and see it through the press. Besides, much important 
work has been done in the field of Keltic linguistics since 1909. Not to 
mention a large number of discussions of special topics, many of them 
of considerable length and importance, including at least two of great 
merit by Professor Baudis himself, which have appeared in the periodi- 
cals or separately, we have had new standard works in Pedersen’s 
great Vergleichende Grammatik and Morris-Jones’ Welsh Grammar, 
both of which Baudig has naturally had constantly before him. His 
own Grammar of Early Welsh, the completion of which will be eagerly 
awaited, will, some defects notwithstanding, certainly rank with these. 
His purpose, as described in his own words, was to provide students of 
Early Welsh with a grammar ‘serviceable and useful both in study and 
reference’, and this purpose he may justly claim to have accomplished 
as regards the phonology with great success, a success qualified mainly 
by the somewhat unfortunate method of presentation of his materials. 

Like Strachan—or rather, perhaps, like Strachan’s editor, for there 
can be little doubt that had Strachan written the preface to his /ntro- 
duction himself he would have left no room for question—Baudi’ has 
not defined the term ‘Early Welsh’. Clearly neither he nor his predeces- 
sor use it in the same sense as Morris-Jones; and in his text Baudig 
(again with Strachan) regularly writes of Old Welsh, but occasionally 
uses the term Early Welsh (e.g. on pp. 27, 144) but without stating what 
distinction, if any, he makes between OW and EW. 

Baudis’ book is essentially a descriptive grammar, and to most 
students of Early Welsh, whose interests in Welsh at all are mainly if 
not solely linguistic, it will be for that reason disappointing and often 
less useful than Morris-Jones’s book, with all its shortcomings. It is 
true that there is a certain amount of comparison with MW and NW, 
and also some haphazard comparison—at least the present writer has 
not been able to discover any underlying system in accordance with 
which it is provided?—with other Keltic or IE tongues, which, however, 
is often hidden away in footnotes or in paragraphs printed in smaller 
type, one or two of which have the appearance of having been added 
as if by an afterthought (as §30 a, on p. 21, which unnecessarily repeats 
two items just given on p. 16). The extremely concise method of 


2 This criticism does not apply to the useful summary account appearing on 
pp. 167ff. 
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presentation has often resulted in a corresponding loss of perspicuity. 
If Baudis was obliged to restrict the number of pages in his book, then 
surely it would have been better had he jettisoned some part of his very 
full collections of examples in each paragraph, in order that he might 
have devoted the space thus saved to fuller explanation, for the lack 
of which all but advanced students will be at places sorely puzzled, 
sometimes baffled, and always obliged to read very slowly if they are 
to know what their author is at. Is not the reader entitled to a little 
more consideration than thisf It would have been an advantage too 
to have given the meaning of many more words than has been done. 
In a word, the grammar bears far too much the look of a note-book set 
up in type. Few works are more concise than Brugmann’s Grundriss; 
but so far as arrangement goes, to turn from the Grundriss to the present 
work is like turning from a twentieth to a seventeenth century edition 
of a classical text. 

It would be ungracious to dwell upon defects in the author’s English, 
but it is to be regretted that he did not get the assistance of some friend 
whose native tongue is English to read over his manuscript or proof. 
Slight slips like the use of ‘derivation’ to mean ‘derivative’ might then 
not have disfigured his pages; in the use of the ugly ‘vowel-flanked’, and 
of the unsatisfactory, because altogether vague, term ‘interchange’, 
Baudi§ is, unhappily, not alone. 

In spite of these defects, however, this work remains not only the 
fullest, but the most useful account of the older stage of Welsh now 
available, all the more valuable for having been given separate treat- 
ment, and is to be commended warmly to students of Keltic philology. 
There are inevitably many matters of detail which invite discussion (a 
long list of such has already appeared in the Revue Celtique) and on which 
finality has not yet been reached. But I have noticed hardly anyserious 
errors—there is a sad lapse on p. 2, where the author falls into the very 
confusion against which he has just warned his reader; misprints are 
perhaps not more numerous than could be helped in a work written in 
English but printed in Czechoslovakia. It is to be hoped that an index 
of words will be added when the work is completed, and less left to the 
ingenuity of the reader to discover what works (not mentioned in the 
bibliography) are referred to by sundry cabbalistic abbreviations. 

J. WHATMOUGH 
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Origenes del Espafiol; Estado lingiifstico de la peninsula ibérica 
hasta el siglo XI. Pp. xii + 579. By Ramén Mentnpez Pipat. 
Madrid, 1926. 

Heretofore the history of the origins of the Spanish language did not 
go beyond the documents and literary monuments of the twelfth 
century. The Silos glosses published by Priebsch in ZRPh in 1895 
furnished the first important materials previous to the eleventh century 
that were known to Spanish philology. New discoveries, investigations 
and studies have enabled Menéndez Pidal to go quite extensively into 
what had been up to the present an unknown past in the origins of the 
Hispanic languages and dialects. 

Origenes del espafiol is epoch-making in the history of Romance 
philology. Its contents may be briefly summarized as follows: 

I. The texts of the early documents: Glosas Emilianenses (early 
tenth century glosses from San Milldn in the Castile-Navarre region) 
now published for the first time; Glosas Silenses; four tenth and eleventh 
century documents from Leon; three tenth and eleventh century docu- 
ments from the Castile-Leon frontier region; three eleventh century 
documents from Castile; two of the eleventh century from Aragon; 
abundant linguistic phenomena recorded in miscellaneous early docu- 
ments of Arabic and other sources. Pp. 1-49. 

II. A masterly study of the above linguistic materials in the light of 
comparative Romance philology. Pp. 50-433. 

III. A study of the political and linguistic history of Spain from the 
fall of the Visigothic monarchy in 711 to the end of the eleventh century. 
Pp. 434-97. 

IV. A clear and concise account of the outstanding characteristics 
of Castilian, that develops rapidly, reaches its complete normal develop- 
ment in the tenth century, through the reconquest destroys Mozarabic 
(the Spanish of the regions conquered and occupied by the Arabs), 
triumphs over Leonese and Aragonese, and finally becomes the official 
language of most of the Spanish territory. Pp. 497-529. 

V. A brief history of the development and formation of Spanish 
chronologically considered in its most important dialectic manifesta- 
tions: Visigothic Spanish, Asturo-Mozarabic, Leonese, and Castilian. 
Pp. 529-42. | 

VI. General conclusions derived from the above studies. Pp. 
543-74. 

It is difficult to give in a brief review a just account of the importance 
of this publication for Romance philology. The unique opportunity 
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of having discovered so many new and valuable documents of the tenth 
and eleventh centuries has been fully appreciated by the master mind 
of Menéndez Pidal and the detailed and definitive studies that have been 
made by him from these materials, although presented in an orderly and 
logical manner, are so complicated and so extensive that one is lost in the 
attempt even to summarize the more important problems involved and 
treated with such exquisite erudition. In the following paragraphs the 
reviewer hopes that he has at least called attention to a few of the out- 
standing problems. 

In general one may state that the epoch-making value of Menéndez 
Pidal’s new book is due to: (1) the discovery and study of numerous 
Vulgar Latin and early Hispanic Romance forms that were formerly 
either theoretically constructed or entirely unknown; (2) the study of 
the above new forms to interpret phonetic processes not well understood 
heretofore; (3) a definite study of the outstanding characteristics of 
the various Hispanic dialects of the ninth, tenth and eleventh centuries; 
(4) the new and important discovery that in the Leonese of the tenth 
century there are abundant documentary evidences of three written 
languages, a) Low or School Latin, b) Romance or popular Leonese, 
c) Vulgar Latin, such as was probably spoken at the Visigothic court 
at Toledo in the seventh and eighth centuries; (5) new evidence to prove 
that in Castilian accented Latin 6 developed into ué > ud > ud > ué 
and not into ué > ud > ué as some philologists had believed; (6) 
new and very probable theories concerning the Castilian change of 
secondary m’n to mr > mbr: (7) important and conclusive evidence 
for Oscan influence in Castilian phonology; (8) evidence to support the 
Cantabrian or Iberian theory of Castilian f- > h-, and a detailed study 
of this phenomenon in subsequent epochs; (9) new data on the history 
of the suffix -éllu in Castilian; (10) new and important data on the early 
history of intervocalic -ct-, -li- in Castile; (11) a brief yet valuable 
account of the development of Latin atonic suffixes in Castilian; (12) 
abundant materials, for the most part new, on early Spanish mor- 
phology; (13) new lexicographical data studied from the viewpoint of 
semasiology and geography; (14) convincing historical and linguistic 
proof that Visigothic Spanish did not die in the regions conquered and 
occupied by the Arabs, as Baist and others have thought, but that it 
lived until the beginning of the eleventh century when the Castilians 
began to reconquer the land; (15) evidence that this language of the 
Mozarabic Spaniards from the eighth to the eleventh century was 
retarded Romance speech, Vulgar Latin of the seventh and eighth 
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centuries, and that this speech was carried to Leon by the Mozarabs 
in the tenth century, where it had a brief existence by the side of the 
already developed Leonese and the Scholastic Latin of the time; (16) 
a clear and logical presentation of a transcendental fact hitherto un- 
known to philologists, namely, that Hispanic speech was in general 
uniform in all parts of Spain up to the time of the Arabic invasion of 
711 and that this uniformity was continued to the eleventh century, 
except in Castile, where there appears a linguistic evolution in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries that differentiates it rapidly from the other 
linguistic regions. 

A discussion of some special problems follows: 

The development §§12-18 of ai > e in Castile. Of the utmost 
importance are the studies directed towards the establishment of 
definite chronologies for the various phonetic developments. Even in 
cases where lack of uniformity in development appears Menéndez 
Pidal has been able to establish the chronology for various phonetic 
forms. The first case in question is the development of Latin ai, 
secondary, into e in Castile. In Central Castile the extreme develop- 
ment was reached in the tenth century for most of the cases of az < -act-, 
-ariu, where no cases of at, et, atto, eito, airo, eiro, are found at all, then 
in -a(v)t, where we find abi, az, e in the same century, and lastly in 
vaika, Vigila, that still have beica, Veila in the eleventh century. In the 
case of at <-dgi, -axz the ez persists until the thirteenth century. The 
at, et stages are found of course in early Leonese and ¢7 still appears in 
modern Portuguese. As for Mozarabic Spanish Menéndez Pidal finds 
evidence for the existence of the az stage in most of the above cases as 
late as the eleventh century. 

For the change au > 0, §19, the developments are in most respects 
parallel. For original Latin au Castilian shows o from the tenth century 
while Mozarabic keeps au unchanged. Mozarabic influence accounts 
for the presence of both aw and az in Leonese. With respect to 
au < -alt, -alb, -alc, §21, there is great irregularity. The presence of 
double forms like otro < alteru and alto < altu in Castile Menéndez 
Pidal believes to be due to a purely learned development in alto because 
altu actually did become oto in popular words, as in the place name 
Villota found by the side of Villalta, both in the province of 
Burgos. 

Of transcendental importance and interest is the treatment of ac- 
cented 6, §§22-25. In Cantar de mio Cid Menéndez Pidal had expressed 
the opinion that in the Cid and Reyes Magos (both of the twelfth 
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century) 6 had become wué.! Now he seems slightly inclined to the 
opinion that it was merely the undiphthongized 0. This conclusion is 
reached in view of the fact that in Castile wé is extremely rare and that 
ud is never found. On page 144 of Origenes del espanol, however, 
Menéndez Pidal states that the authors of the Cid and Reyes Magos 
probably knew the various diphthongizations wo, ua and ue. This 
statement is based on the evidence that one obtains from the Glosas 
Emilianenses where one finds wamne, wemne < hémine, and from an 
eleventh century document where we find 6 represented by 0, uo, ua, 
and ue. Again on page 146 he states: ‘El juglar de mfo Cid debfa de 
usar formas romances, y por tanto ud, mezclando algunos latinismos 
cono.’ But if as Menéndez Pidal has now shown Castilian had reached 
the stage ue in the tenth century the Cid is certainly in this respect not 
Castilian. Neither is the twelfth century text of the Reyes Magos. 
The presence of wé in the Cid would be due as Menéndez Pidal suggests 
to Leonese influence, but why Leonese influence only in this special 
phenomenon? For the Reyes Magos the reviewer prefers the explana- 
tion given by Menéndez Pidal in Cantar de mito Cid as probably due 
also to Leonese influence, but also believes that it could be wé. 

With respect to the phonetic history of o > ue Menéndez Pidal 
has a new theory that is final and conclusive. Although Castilian 
reaches the extreme development wé in the tenth century, with sporadic 
cases of ud even later in the frontier regions, Leonese and Aragonese 
show a regular series of ud, ud, ué. Heretofore the development ud 
was hardly recognized by philologists as a regular phonetic form and 
usually considered as a sporadic development of ud. But it is now 
demonstrated that that ud appears in the Glosas Emilianenses, is 
more common than wé in Aragonese documents of the eleventh century, 
and is quite common in Leon. Our author considers this stage of diph- 
thongization as a regular, middle-stage development. For the tenth 
and eleventh centuries he finds ué the most frequent, ud the next most 
frequent and wé the least frequent development, and that documentary 
series has furnished him the key to the chronology of the change and the 
development 6 > ué > ud > uéisestablished. The phonetic process 
is simple and convincing. The velar o of ué by dissimilation becomes 
velar a and to complete the dissimilation velar a becomes front & and 
this then reaches the stage e, the dissimilation of original u + 0 becoming 
complete. This destroys of course the theory of Ascoli, accepted by 
Meyer-Liibke and others that the development was 6 > ué > to > te 


1 Cantar de mto Cid: texto, gramdtica y vocabulario, Madrid, 1908-11, §5. 
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> ué,? and the Celtic theory of Goidanich that the development was 
6> ud > ué > ue.’ 

With respect to the history of accented é, which is in general the same 
as that of 6, one finds also new data: the frequency of za in Leon, the 
antiquity of ze in Castile and Aragon (ninth and tenth centuries), the 
presence of both ze and the archaism e in Mozarabic, etc. Of special 
interest is the evidence presented to show that the development 
é > ze > 7 in the suffix -éllu took place in Castilian in the tenth century 
despite the fact that in the formal literary documents it does not appear 
generalized until the fourteenth century. Menéndez Pidal believes that 
the presence of 7é in the written language until the fourteenth century 
in Castilian may be due to Leonese influence. The statements usually 
made by philologists (Bourciez, Zauner, Hanssen, Baist, etc.) that this 
change took place in Castilian at the end of the thirteenth and at the 
beginning of the fourteenth centuries are therefore wrong. 

Of the greatest interest and importance for Romance philology is the 
discovery and study of a series of phonetic forms that reveal the presence 
of a third written language in Leon during the tenth century used side 
by side with scholastic Latin and popular Leonese, §§32-34. According 
to the conclusions of Menéndez Pidal these forms are for the most part 
archaisms that continue Mozarabic speech such as was spoken and 
written by the Visigothic Spaniards in the beginning of the cighth 
century. Here belong: (1) words that retain the posttonic vowel with 
regular development of the accented vowel or with regular voicing of 
the intervocalic voiceless explosive, széculos, cémide, pacifigas; (2) forms 
such as the above but with popular development also in the posttonic 
vowel, ‘vocal con timbre vulgar’, quéncoba < céncoba, pideda < putida, 
or with a changed vowel and different (though phonetically equivalent) 
consonant, diabulo, ribolus, tabola; (3) forms that retain the pretonic 
vowel and voice the medial voiceless explosive, pretonic unchanged, 
comidesa, eredidade, vowel with ‘timbre vulgar’, leterado, pobolatos. 

The evidence submitted in §35 for the primitive difference in develop- 
ment of final 6 and % tends to show that the generally accepted view 
that these were blended into a closed o in Vulgar Latin does not hold. 


2A.Gl.Itai.4. 402. The explanation given by Menéndez Pidal for the presence 
of wo, ve in Leonese and in Sicilian in the so-called cases of ‘realce acentual y 
énfasis’ does not explain the final definite u and i < Latin accented 6 and é in 
Sindanés (south of Miranda do Douro). See Leite de Vasconcellos, Estudos de 
philologia mirandesa, Lisboa, 1900, §§50, 58. 

3 L’origine e le forme della dittongisazione romanza, Halle, 1907, pp. 36ff., and 
Meyer-Liibke, Grammaire I §211. 
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In Spain final 6 appears as o and final 7% as u in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries frequently enough to make one suspect that the development 
of t to o in this case was rather late in Castilian and in Mozarabic. 

The majority of the cases of anaptyxis given in §40, vowel introduced 
between cons. + / or r, and between / or r + cons. are really covered 
by the rule that holds for the presence of the same phenomena in Oscan‘ 
and makes one suspect that in Castilian origins the influence of the old 
Italic dialects may be even greater than Menéndez Pidal has supposed 
in §§52-54. 

The study of the history of Latin initial f in Spanish, §41, is of trans- 
cendental importance. Menéndez Pidal has found abundant evidence 
to show that the territory where f- > h- in the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies (the earliest Spanish development) was limited to ancient Canta- 
bria, Old Castile north of Burgos, and that the change was not general 
in Spain at all as Ascoli and others had supposed. From Cantabria 
it spread south and with the reconquest it invaded Central and Southern 
Spain. Later the aspirate h- was lost almost entirely in Castile but 
remained in the south. Aragonese, Leonese, Portuguese and Catalo- 
nian did not participate in the development and kept Latin f- intact. 
The Cantabrian change Menéndez Pidal believes was a straight sub- 
stitution because the Cantabrians could not pronounce f-. He assumes 
the same development for the Cantabrian territory in Gascony, where 
Latin f- > h- also. The reviewer believes that this chapter of Men- 
éndez Pidal’s great work is absolutely final and conclusive with respect 
to the entire history of the problem after the early appearance of h- < f- 
in Cantabria, but is not quite satisfied with the theory of an immediate 
substitution due to Cantabrian speech habits. The problem of source 
might be studied also from the view point of Vulgar Latin and Italic 
dialect sources. Historical phonetics reveals much evidence in favor 
of a bilabial aspirate f- in Vulgar Latin, especially in certain regions. 
Latin f- represents the Indo-European voiced aspirates bh, dh, that 
became in primitive Italic ph, th, then f.6 The Indo-European gh-, 
however, became generally h-. In Oscan‘* this h- was very weak and 
often omitted in writing exactly as Latin f- > h- in early Castilian and 
then became silent: Errant, Ferrant, Hormaza, Ormaza, (Origenes, 
p. 231). Furthermore, in Latin f- and h- were often interchanged 


‘Buck, Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian, Boston, 1904, §§79-81. 
5’ Sommer, Lateinische laut- und formenlehre, §§105-8. 
* Buck, op. cit. §149. 
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as in the early Castilian texts.? The Castilian development then is 
only an extension of a well-known phenomenon in Latin in so far as 
the frequency of interchange is concerned. As for the early fall of the 
h- < f- it is only an extension of the parallel development of Oscan 
h- < Indo-European gh-. 

In §43 we have further evidence for the linguistic unity of Spain up 
to the end of the Visigothic period. The initial groups cl-, fi-, pl, 
remain unchanged in the entire Hispanic territory up to the end of the 
tenth century. The Castilian palatalization begins in the eleventh 
century. It may have begun earlier, Menéndez Pidal believes, but if 
so it was apparently considered too plebeian and avoided in writing just 
as -illo < -iello < -éllu had been during the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. 

In §§45-6 the Vulgar Latin forms with voiced intervocalic consonants 
and posttonic and pretonic vowels retained found in Leon in the tenth 
century are studied again. Many of these are studied in §§32—4. 
In §88 the problem is treated again. We are face to face with a Leonese 
Vulgar Latin preserved since Visigothic times thanks to the presence 
and influence of Mozarabic scribes. 

The development of medietdte in Spanish has a chapter all by itself, 
§48. Meatad predominates in Castile, meetad in Leon. Meitad is 
frequent in Castile and Aragon, and the modern Castilian mitad is 
apparently Aragonese. The presence of ¢ is explained as a learned 
influence. 

In §51 we have a fascinating study of the development of the groups 
-ct-, -lt-, to -it- in Leon, Aragon, and Navarre; and to-7¢- > é-in Castile. 
The extreme development was reached in Castile in the eleventh century 
because in the Glosas Emilianenses and Silenses -it- is still found, feito, 
muito. Menéndez Pidal does not consider these as really Castilian 
forms but rather as Castilian archaisms, also preserved in Toledo as late 
as the twelfth century. In Mozarabic our author finds evidence for 
the more archaic -ht- from -ct-, the Oscan-Umbrian stage of Italic and 
Latin -ct-, and also -ct-, the Umbrian stage of secondary -ct-. The 
general Romance development is apparently parallel to the Oscan- 


7 Sommer, op. cit. §114. It may be that the original Latin bilabial f remained 
in some of the Romance territory despite the objections of some philologists. 
See Grandgent, Vulgar Latin, §320. Lindsay, The Latin Language 99, believes 
that Latin f was at some time bilabial. He is wrong, of course, when he states 
that f is bilabial in modern Spanish. It is true only for certain dialects. See 
my Studies in New Mexican Spanish, I §100. 
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Umbrian and may be related to it. If in Mozarabic one still finds the 
Oscan stage -ht- < -ct- Castilian must have developed with marvellous 
rapidity to reach the -é- < -7t- stage in the eleventh century. 

The Castilian developments mb > mm > m, nd > nn > n, ld > ll > 
l, lt > Id, discussed in §§52-4, Menéndez Pidal believes to be of Oscan 
origin. He finds that these Castilian developments irradiate from 
the territory around Huesca, < Osca, the city of the Oscans founded by 
Sertorius. This region is east of and in general an extension of the 
original Castilian Cantabria whence f- > h- irradiates, and for that 
reason the reviewer believes that the evolution of that phenomenon 
may be also of Oscan source. The Oscan source of mb > mm > m, 
nd >nn>n seems definitely established. The comparative lin- 
guistic map of page 304 leaves no room for doubt. 

In §58 we have another chapter of the utmost importance for Romance 
linguistics, the problem of the development of secondary Romance 
groups, such as m’n > mr > mbr in Castilian. This is of course not 
limited to Romance philology. As for Spanish the general problem 
is how it happens that original Latin mn becomes nn > % in Castilian 
while secondary m’n becomes mr > mbr. Not counting the common 
form omne < hémine, mbr prevails in Castile in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries (93% of all cases). The opinion expressed for the difference 
in the development of primary mn > 7“ and secondary m’n > mr > mbr 
in Castile, namely, that in the original Latin mn, as in original pt, the 
tendency to assimilation, mn > nn > n, pt > tt >t, is explained by 
the weak articulation of consonants long juxtaposed, whereas in the 
case of secondary m’n there is recent. vocalic syncope with necessary 
emphatic and clear pronunciation of the two constituent elements and 
dissimilation favored, m’n > mr > mbr, is certainly more attractive 
than that of Millardet who thought of an anti-etymological and un- 
phonetic syllabication, no-mne;® but it is not absolutely convincing for 
Leon and other Romance languages and dialects, where secondary 
m’n, for example, develops through assimilation to m, and it is precisely 
in Leon also that the hiatus between the two consonants was more 
pronounced if we are to believe tliat the numerous tenth century forms 
with the posttonic and pretonic vowels preserved are really examples of 
popular pronunciation. 

In §§61-80 Menéndez Pidal studies the morphological and syntactical 
problems of the early Spanish texts. It is not possible to review these 
studies in the present article. The new forms, such as tan mientre < 


8 Linguistique et dialectologie romanes, Montpellier, 1923, pp. 293-6. 
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tam interim, algo[n]dre < aliunde, ad abiesas < ad avérsa, yestra, 
gestra < éxtra, adta < Arabic hatia, etc., are of fascinating interest to 
Romance philology. 

The chapters devoted to lexicology, §§81-—5, and the final historical, 
geographical and linguistic studies of the various regions and epochs 
of Spain from the eighth to the tenth centuries deserve special and 
separate reviews which we cannot undertake now. 

Origenes del espafiol is not only a work of capital importance for the 
study of Romance philology and epoch-making for Spanish historical 
grammar. It may be justly called one of the outstanding contributions 
made to the science of general linguistics during the last twenty-five 
years. It is to be hoped that Menéndez Pidal may have the time and 
health to finish soon his monumental Historia de la lengua espanola 
for which the present work is, as the author tells us in the preface, only 
an introduction. 

AURELIO M. Espinosa 


Le Mystére du Langage; les sons primitifs et leurs évolutions. 
Pp. 102. By Cuartes Cauuet. Paris: Maisonneuve Fréres, 1926. 
The author claims to have examined a great number of languages, 
and says (p. 6): ‘J’ai pu remonter jusqu’é la bouche méme de |’Homi- 


nien, retrouver les cris qu’il jetait, alors qu’il n’était encore qu’un 
animal; déterminer le premier sens de ses cris, lorsqu’il se dégagea de 
lanimalité et que les cris devinrent des mots; déterminer la raison 
profonde de leurs dérivations, alors, j’ai vu couler, lumineux, tragique, 
fatal, le large fleuve des vocables’. So (pp. 8-9) we find that all language 
starts from nasalized snarling, bellowing, whistling, and guttural 
snarling, characterized by the sounds gny ny, m, sy, r k gre respectively. 
For example (pp. 14-15), ny = tooth explains na = light, because of the 
glittering whiteness of the tooth. Whereupon we receive a truly large 
flewe de vocables, continuing with but slight islands of explanatory text, 
until we reach the concluding chapter of two pages. Examples are 
drawn from indigenous languages of Canada and of Peru, from Sudanese 
and Senegambian dialects, from Annamite and Malay, from Chinese 
and Japanese, Magyar, Hebrew, Assyrian, etc. Of languages familiar 
to the reviewer, there are Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin: in which the 
words appear freely misspelled. Three successive examples of Latin 
on p. 45 are ‘Silio = avoir soif, sabaya = boisson, sabazies = fétes de 
Bacchus’. And when on p. 29 he finds: ‘Nava = nceuf (sic!/), nouveau 
(grec neos; islandais, nua). Ces mots se rapportent au bourgeon qui 
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pointe et déchire l’écorce, 4 l’enfant qui nait, d’od le latin nascere 
(stc!), natus’, he concludes that this brochure is a warning against the 
self-made polyglot. For its author is certainly what the French neatly 
term an autodidacte, if only he were -didacte at all. But then the 
treatise is merely the latest of a long line of such treatises; if only it 
could be the last! 


Rouanp G. KENT 
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Oliver Farrar Emerson, a Signer of the Call that led to the foundation 
of the Lincuistic Society oF AMERICA, and a Foundation Member of 
the same, died at Ocala, Florida, on March 13. 

He was born on May 24, 1860 near Traer, Iowa, and received his 
baccalaureate from Iowa College in 1882. After experience as teacher 
and superintendent in the schools of his native state, he went to Cornell 
University as Goldwin Smith Fellow in 1888, and remained as instructor 
in English, earning the degree of Ph.D. in 1891. From 1892 to 1896 he 
was Assistant Professor of Rhetoric and English Philology at Cornell, 
and then accepted a call to the Western Reserve University as Professor 
of English. This position he held until the time of his death. In 
February of the present year he received a leave of absence on account 
of his health, and went to Florida, but his condition became worse, until 
the end on March 13. 

Professor Emerson was the author of a number of works on the history 
of the English language and of a Middle English Reader, as well as of 
many shorter articles; he had edited also a number of texts. He was a 
member of many scientific societies, among them the Modern Language 
Association of America, of which he was president in 1923; the American 
Dialect Society, of which he was secretary 1900-05 and president 
1906-09; the Modern Humanities Research Association, of which he 
was vice-president 1920. He was active in the Lineuistic Society OF 
America from its start, being not merely a Signer of the Call and a 
Foundation Member, but one of the Executive Committee for 1925, 
and the Vice-President for 1926; in the latter capacity it fell to his lot 
to preside over the sessions of the Society at Cambridge. All who were 
in attendance will recall his rich scholarship and his gracious personality, 
and will regret the loss which they themselves have suffered personally, 
in addition to the loss suffered by the Society. 


The American Council of Learned Societies has granted $10,000.00 
a year for five years, beginning with 1927, for the recording and investi- 
gation of American Indian Languages. The expenditure of this money 
will be directed by a committee which, for the present, consists of Pro- 
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fessor Franz Boas, Columbia University (chairman), Professor Edward 
Sapir, University of Chicago, and Professor Leonard Bloomfield, Ohio 
State University. The committee desires the cooperation of all students 
of linguistics and it is particularly anxious to secure the names and 
addresses of qualified persons who would like to undertake field work. 
The field is so large and promising and the number of those competent 
to undertake field work so small, that anyone familiar with the methods 
of linguistic research will find researches in this field eminently fruitful 
for linguistic science. 

The committee will also compile, as promptly as possible, a list of 
works on the American Indian languages now complete and awaiting 
publication. While the present grant is insufficient to provide for any 
considerable amount of publication, the committee will try to secure 
from other sources, means of publishing at an early date the more im- 
portant work now ready and of other important manuscripts as they 
come to hand. 

Scholars interested in the study of the American Indian languages 
are invited to send suggestions for the prosecution of this work. 


The Fourth Annual Meeting of the Society will be held at Cincinnati, 
at the invitation of the University of Cincinnati. The sessions will 
begin on December 27, when the separate sessions will be held. The 
American Philological Association meets in the same city on December 
28-30, and one or more joint sessions will be arranged with that organiza- 
tion, possibly also with the Archaeological Institute, meeting on the 
same days. It may not be out of place to suggest that members of the 
Modern Language Association, meeting at Louisville on December 
28-30, may attend the sessions of December 27 and then go on to 
Louisville. 

The American Association for the Advancement of Science will meet 
at Nashville, during the same week, and in accordance with the vote of 
the Society at Cambridge, a Committee has been appointed, consisting 
of W. A. Oldfather, Chairman, G. M. Bolling, Edward Sapir, to arrange 
a program in that city also, taking due care not to draw attendants from 
the Cincinnati meeting. 


The Linguistic Society has been elected to membership in the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies, and the President of the Society has 
appointed as the representatives to its council E. H. Sturtevant, to 
serve until December 31, 1930, and Leonard Bloomfield, to serve until 
December 31, 1928. 
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Louis H. Gray has been appointed the representative of the Linguistic 
Society upon the directorate of the proposed Bureau of Language 
Research. 


Mrs. Robert M. Littlejohn (Rebecca Bolling), Miss Charlotte Town- 
send Littlejohn, and Mr. A. M. Huntington have become Benefactors 
of the Society, by the payment into the treasury of Two Hundred and 
Fifty Dollars each. This sum, which starts the Endowment Fund, has 
been properly invested by the trustees, Mr. F. Corlies Morgan, Treas- 
urer of the University of Pennsylvania; Mr. Arthur R. Spencer, Assistant 
to the Dean of the College of the University of Pennsylvania; and the 
Treasurer of the Society. It is hoped that other Benefactors and Life 
Members will come forward to add to the Fund. 


Acceptances have been received from all those who were elected to 
honorary membership at the last meeting; the Secretary makes the 
following extracts from their replies: 

“Zu meinem grossen Erstaunen erhielt ich von Ihnen die freundliche 
Mitteilung, dass ich von der Linguistic Society of America zum Ehren- 
mitglied ernannt worden bin, und ich gestehe Ihnen offen, dass mich 
dabei die Gleichstellung mit Leuten wie ... . etwas bedriickt. 
Umsomehr fiihle ich mich durch diese Ernennung hochgeehrt und umso 
lebhafter ist mein Dank dafiir. Ich bitte Sie, diese meine Gefiihle 
Ihrer Gesellschaft zu iibermitteln zugleich mit dem Versprechen, dass 
ich diese Verbindung mit der Linguistic Society allzeit hochhalten und 
mich in den gemeinsamen wissenschaftlichen Zielen mit ihr eins fiihlen 
werde . . . . A. Debrunner.”’ 

“Thank you very much for your kind letter of January 20, in which 
you inform me that I have been elected honorary member of the Lin- 
guistic Society of America. Allow me through you to express my 
deep-felt thanks to the Society: I appreciate very much indeed the 
great honour shown to me and hope that I shall prove myself not too 
unworthy of it through my future publications in the fields of general 
linguistics and the historical study of English. . . . Otto Jes- 
persen.” 

“Je suis trés touché de l’honneur que me fait la Linguistic Society, 
et je vous prie de lui dire mes vifs remerciements. Je suis d’autant 
plus flatté de cet honneur que j’apprécie hautement la belle activité 
que, dés ses débuts, déploie votre Société. . . . . A. Meillet.” 

“C’est un trés grand honneur pour moi d’avoir été élu membre d’hon- 
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neur de votre belle Société conjointement avec cing savants éminents 
dont je connais toute la haute valeur. Je vous prie de transmettre 
& vos collégues l’expression de mes sentiments reconnaissants et de 
leur dire tout l’intérét que je porte 4 la belle Société 4 laquelle un lien 
nouveau m’unite P. Rivet.” 

“In Ihrem Schreiben vom 20. Januar teilen Sie mir mit, dass die 
Linguistic Society of America mich zu einem Honorary Member 
ernannt hat. Wollen Sie der Gesellschaft meinen ergebenen Dank fiir 
diese Ehrung iibermitteln. Ich schitze es sehr von einem Kreise 
trefflicher Gelehrten einer solchen Anerkennung gewiirdigt zu werden, 
und werde fortfahren die lehrreichen Publikationen der Gesellschaft als 
ein dankbarer Leser zu studieren. Ihnen, sehr geehrter Herr Kollege, 
danke ich noch besonders fiir die freundliche Mitteilung iiber die 
Umstande meiner Ernennung. . . . . J. Wackernagel.” 

“T have great pleasure in accepting the compliment which the 
Linguistic Society of America has paid me in electing me among its 
first group of Honorary Members. I beg that you will be good enough 
to express to the President and other Officers of the Society my grateful 
thanks for, and keen appreciation of, the honour done me 
Hy. Cecil Wyld.” 


Francis A. Wood, Professor of Germanic Philology at the University 
of Chicago, is retiring from active teaching at the end of the present 
academic year, after twenty-four years’ service in this position. He 
will be succeeded by Leonard Bloomfied, now Professor of German and 
Linguistics at the Ohio State University, and the latter’s place will be 
taken by Hans Kurath, at present Assistant Professor of German at 
Northwestern University. 


In addition to the 9 members for 1927 secured before the beginning 
to the year, the following 20 members have been received into the 
Society in the first three months of 1927: 


Mr. Phillips Barry, 5 Craigie Circle, Cambridge, Mass. (Private 
tutor) 

Mr. Charles F. Bauer, 3446 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. (History, 
Camden, N. J., High Schools) 

Prof. Adolph B. Benson, 548 Orange St., New Haven, Conn. (German 
and Scandinavian, Yale Univ.) 
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Mrs. Klara H. Collitz, Ph.D., 1027 N. Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 
(Germanic Philology) 

Prof. Cornelia C. Coulter, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, 
Mass. (Latin) 

Mr. Ephraim Cross, 1299 Franklin Av., Bronx, New York City. 
(Linguistics) 

Prof. Edward Fitch, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. (Greek) 

Prof. Ettalene M. Grice, Yale Babylonian Collection, New Haven, 
Conn. (Assyriology and Babylonian Literature) 

Mr. John F. Gummere, Wm. Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Languages) 

Prof. Charles E. Little, Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. (Latin) 

Prof. Max A. Luria, 497 Kosciusko St., Brooklyn, N. Y. (Spanish, 
College of the City of New York) 

Prof. B. S. Monroe, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. (English) 

Mr. Dave H. Morris, 19 E. 70th St., New York City. (Lawyer) 

F. Corlies Morgan, Esq., 8625 Montgomery Av., Chestnut Hill, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (Treasurer, Univ. of Pa.) 

Mr. William Callier Salley, P. O. Box 1171, Chapel Hill, N.C. (Spanish, 
Univ. of North Carolina) 

Prof. Charles C. Torrey, Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. (Semitic 
Langs.) 

Prof. Ernst Voss, 175 Virginia Terrace, Madison, Wis. (German Philol- 
ogy, Univ. of Wisconsin) 

Miss Florence Waterman, The Winsor School, Pilgrim Road, Boston, 
Mass. (Greek and Latin) 

Mr. H. Theodric Westbrook, Hamilton Hall, Columbia Univ., New 
York City. (Greek and Latin) 

Prof. Edwin B. Williams, College Hall, Univ. of Penna., Philadelphia, 
Pa. (Romanic Langs.) 
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Under this heading will be acknowledged such works as seem to bear on ‘the 
advancement of the scientific study of language’. 

The publicity thus given is regarded as a full return for the presentation of the 
work. Under no circumstances is it possible to comply with the requests being 
made by certain publishers for the return of books not reviewed quickly. 

Reviews will be published as circumstances permit. Copies of them will be 
sent to the publishers of the works reviewed; and it is hoped that they will then 
send a second copy to replace the one which will have become the property of the 
reviewer. 

For further bibliographic information consult the annual list of Exchanges. 
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THE e-PERFECT IN HITTITE 


E. H. Sturtevant 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


The Hittite documents show many instances of an interchange of 
the vowels e and a. Since the variation is not uniform, and neither 
vowel of the pair is restricted to any phonetic surroundings or morpho- 
logical categories, we must apparently assume several causes, and 
sound method requires the separate treatment of groups of words which 
show parallel phenomena. In this paper I propose to discuss the 
variation in monosyllabic verbal roots which end in a consonant. That 
the matter needs elucidation appears from these typical examples: 

eSzi ‘he is’ 
esir ‘they were’ asanzi ‘they are’ 


ari ‘he has arrived’ 
erir ‘they had arrived’ aranzi ‘they have arrived’ 


Hrozny' discussed the variation in the radical syllable of verbs, but 
without coming to any satisfactory conclusion. Forrer? groups to- 
gether paradigms of a number of verbs which exhibit the phenomenon, 
under the captions: ‘Umlaut von Verben der mi-Konjugation’ and 
‘Umlaut von Verben der hi-Konjugation’. Tenner* supplements the 
forms given by Forrer, and remarks quite justly: ‘Mit dem nur vor 
eintretenden germanischen Umlaut hat dieser hethitische Vokal- 
wechsel jedenfalls nichts zu tun’. 

Tenner confines his attention to three verbs of the hi-conjugation, 
and precisely these verbs, I think, suggest the true source of the varia- 
tion in most of the words discussed by Hrozny and Forrer. The verbs 
are citable as follows: 

‘know’ ‘die’ ‘have arrived’ 
Pres. 1 §gsaggahhi aggahhi arhi 
2 Sakti akti 
3 Sakki aki ari 
1 Die Sprache der Hethiter 169, 170f. (1917). 


2 Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft NF 1.213f. (1922). 
3 Hin Hethitischer Annalentext des Kénigs Mursilis II 18f. (Leipzig, 1926). 
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Sekkweni 
Sekteni 
akkanzi 


Saggahhun akun 

Sakta 

Sakki8, Sekta «= ak ki8, akta 
Sekkwen 

Sekten akten 
Sekkir ekir, akir 


Sak ak 
Sakdu 
Pl. erten 
arantu 


Part. Sekkanza akkanza aranza 


With the exception of the forms printed in italics, these verbs show 
the vowel a in the singular, the third person plural present and im- 
perative, and in the participle, while the vowel e appears throughout 


the plural, except the third person present and imperative. The few 
forms which vary from this scheme are of course to be explained by 
analogy. 

I have pointed out‘ that some of the personal endings of the Hittite 
hi-conjugation are remarkably similar to those of the Indo-European 
perfect tense (2nd sing. ti = tha, 3rd sing. 7 = e, 3rd pl. pret. ir beside 
Skt. ur, Lat. ére, s frequently inserted before second personal endings 
as in Lat. vidisti, vidistis, etc.). If, then, the hi-conjugation is in part 
identified with the Indo-European perfect, the stem-vowel e in the 
plural of our three verbs is to be equated with Germanic plurals like 
Gothic bérum ‘we bore’ beside bar ‘he bore’. The fact that there is 
usually no indication of length in the e-forms cited above does not con- 
stitute an objection. If the original vowel quantities survived in 
Hittite, at any rate they cannot be inferred from the orthography of 
our documents; e-eg-22 = éori ‘he is’ and e-sd-ri = jorar ‘he sits’ are 
typical examples. 

The correctness of our equation becomes obvious upon a closer 
scrutiny of the three verbs. Other Hittite words clearly related with 


“LaneuaceE 2. 33f. (1926). 
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gakk- ‘know’ are sgagais ‘omen’’, gakiya- ‘give an omen”, and gakuwa 
‘eyes’’. It follows that the original meaning of the word was ‘see’, 
and so we have a preterito-present like Greek oléa, Skt. veda, Gothic 
watt ‘I know’ beside Lat. vidi ‘I have seen’. We must therefore con- 
nect Hittite gakk- with Gothic satan, Anglo-Saxon séon ‘see’, from 
TE *segy-®. 

Hittite sakuwa ‘eyes’ preserves the labialization of the gy, as do 
kuig = Lat. quis ‘who’, and kuen- ‘strike’: Gk. deivw ‘strike’, gévos 
‘murder’. The inconsistent representation of the sound-group kw is 
due to the limitations of the cuneiform writing. Since there was only 
one available sign containing the consonant w, namely wa, the groups 
we, wi, etc., had to be written otherwise. Hence we find ku-en-zi 
for kwenzi ‘he strikes’, ku-7s for kwig ‘who’, etc. On the other hand it 
was impossible to write two consonants together at the beginning of a 
word, and so we find ku-wa-ds-ki-nu-un for kwaskinun ‘I frequently 
struck’ (preterit of the iterative stem from kwen- ‘strike’), ku-wa-at 
for kwat ‘why’, and ku-wa-pt for kwapi ‘when’, ‘where’. To be sure, 
it would have been easy to write the group kwa in the interior of a 
word (*sd-ak-wa); but a clumsy orthography which is sometimes 
necessary is frequently used where it could be avoided. For sanhzi 
‘petit’ it was necessary to write either s4-an-ah-zi or sd-an-ha-zi; hence 
beside the accurate sd-an-hu-un ‘petii’ we find also §d-an-ah-hu-un’. 
An extra vowel had to be written in kar-ap-zi for karpzi ‘he musters’, 
but not in kar-ap-an-zi for karpanzi ‘they muster’. We should there- 
fore write the Hittite word for eyes gakwa, and derive it from Pre- 
Indo-European **soqyud. Quite possibly it is the same as IE *ogy- 
(Greek dace, Church Slavonic oko-, etc.) ‘eye’ with an initial s from 
contamination with *seqy- ‘see’. 

The labialization was, no doubt, regularly lost before consonants as 
in Latin. Hence we have the verb-forms: sakti, sekteni, Sakta, Sekta, 
Sekten, Sakdu (cf. also Sak, Sekkweni, Sekkwen). Analogy carried the 
simple k through the rest of the paradigm and into the derivatives, 
Sagaig ‘omen’, and sakiya- ‘give an omen’. 

5 See Weidner, Archiv fiir Keilschriftforschung 1. 10 (1923) ; Sommer and Ehelolf, 
BoSt. 10. 99. 

6 Friedrich, Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie NF 3. 198 and fn. 7 (1926). 

? Friedrich, Staatsvertrdge des Hattireiches in Hethitischer Sprache 35f. (1926). 
This is Friedrich’s transcription of the word; a better transcription is suggested 
below. 

§ For further connections in IE, see Walde-Pokorny, Vergleichendes Wérter- 


buch der Indogermanischen Sprachen 2. 477-80 (1927). 
® Sommer, Boghazkéi-Studien 7. 45. 
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The preterit of Goth. satan is salv ‘he saw’, sévun ‘they saw’, the 
stem-vowel of the singular representing IE o, and that of the plural 
IE é. It follows that in our Hittite verb also gakki corresponds to IE 
*soque, while sekkir is equivalent to IE *séqure, *séqyér, or the like. We 
have, then, fairly clear evidence of qualitative ablaut in Hittite. This 
harmonizes with my suggestion’® that the Hittite ablative ending ts 
(az, za, etc.) is the nil-grade of the suffix *tos, which forms ablatival 
adverbs in the IE languages; we may now conclude that Hittite did 
not break away from the parent stock until after the ablaut changes. 

The verb ak- ‘die’ does not usually have the meaning of the IE 
perfect. Examples from the law code are these: 

§72 (Hrozny): tdk-ku GUD-ds A.SAG#"4 -ni ku-el-qa a-ki BE. EL 
A.SAG II GUD pa-a-i, ‘If an ox dies in anyone’s field, the owner of 
the field gives two oxen’. 

§197 (Hr.): (6) ték-ku LU-d§ SAL-an HAR.SAG-i e-ip-zi LU- 
na-d& wa-ds-tul na-d& a-ki (7) ték-ku E-ri-ma e-ip-2i SAL-na-d3 wa- 
d§-ta-ig SAL-za (8) a-ki, ‘If a man siezes a woman on a mountain, 
<it is> the man’s crime, and he dies. If he seizes <her> in a house, 
<it is> the woman’s crime, and the woman dies.’ 

The participle = ak- does, to be sure, fall into line with the IE 
perfect; for ? MESakkante’ ‘Di Manes is parallel to Greek oi 
teOvnxores ‘the dead’. In general, however, the verb corresponds to 
a&mrobvicxw rather than to ré@vnxa. We have, in short, the same situ- 
ation as in a large proportion of the verbs of the hi-conjugation. There 
is no lack of hi-verbs denoting a state or condition of the subject 
(Suppi ‘he is [ceremonially] pure’", zinir ‘man ist fertig’!*, galli ageggar 
appai ‘der grosse Gottesdienst ist aus’!*), but a majority of them have 
the meaning of the IE present tense formations (e.g. arri ‘he washes’, 
peddai ‘he hastens, flees’, Spanti ‘orévée’). From the point of view 
of Hittite we must continue to speak of the hi-conjugation, rather than 
of the perfect tense; for in general it is parallel in meaning to the mi- 
conjugation. I would therefore see in the participle akkanteg ‘the 
dead’ a survival of the original force of the verb, while the more common 
aki ‘he dies’ is a part of the far reaching Hittite assimilation of the 
original perfect to the present. 


10 Journal of the American Oriental Society 47. 182-4 (1927). 
1 Hrozny, BoSt. 3. 1397; Sommer and Ehelolf, BoSt. 10. 47. 
12 Sommer and Ehelolf, BoSt. 10. 7. 

13 Gétze, Hatiusilis 99. 

14 Friedrich, ZA NF 2.294?. 
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If we may assume that Hittite akc once meant ‘he is dead’, there is 
no difficulty in connecting it with Latin égit, perfect of ago ‘drive, pass, 
do’. The connecting link is suggested by Latin phrases such as aetatem 
agere ‘pass one’s life’ and qui tum agebant ‘who were alive at that 
time’. If we put the verb into the perfect in this meaning we get 
something parallel to vixit ‘he has lived’; i.e. ‘he is dead’ (cf. Plautus 
Bacchides 151: vixisse nimio satiust iam quam vivere). Possibly, how- 
ever, we should start from the meaning ‘do, perform’; in which case 
the development of meaning was similar to that seen in Greek xexunéres 
‘those who have finished their work; the dead’. 

Latin égére ‘they have done’ may, then, be the precise phonetic 
equivalent of Hittite ekir ‘they died’. That the stem-vowel é was IE 
is shown by Greek jxa, Skt. dja ‘I drove’. Icelandic 6k must be ana- 
logical; possibly the 6 is due to a contamination of o in the singular 
and é in the plural (compare below). The vowel é of this and similar 
Latin perfects has often been discussed", and widely divergent sources 
have been suggested. It has not usually been connected with Germanic 
é in plural preterits beside a in the singular, partly because Germanic 
shows the alternation of a and é only in roots with an initial consonant, 
and partly because the a which thus alternates with @ represents IE 
o. It is, however, possible that the Germanic restriction to one type 
of root is a secondary development, and it is also possible that in 
Latin égi, etc., the @ which intruded from the plural supplanted an 
earlier 0. The parallelism of Hittite aki: ekir with Sakki: Sekkir and 
the identity of the latter pair with Goth. salv:sévun makes some such 
development plausible. At any rate there is little doubt that ekir is 
to be identified with Lat. égére. 

There are several different verbs from the Hittite root ar-, whose 
forms and meanings must be kept apart. Friedrich" distinguishes 
between arnuzi ‘he brings’ (originally ‘causes to come’), artari ‘he rises, 
comes, takes his stand, stands’, araz (also araizzi) ‘<the wind, the 
enemy> rises’, and our verb ari. This last Friedrich takes to mean 
‘he arrives’, but as far as my observations go it always permits a perfect 
meaning, ‘he has arrived, is come’. Typical examples are these: 

Keilschrifttecte aus Boghazkii 4.4.3.27: nuemu KI.KAL.BAD 
I.NA U®"Har-ra-na an-da a-ar-d§ (28) nu-zea A.NA KI.KAL.BAD 


15 See Sommer, Handbuch der Lateinischen Laut- und Formenlehre* 551, Brug- 
mann, Grundriss der Vergleichenden Grammatik der Indogermanischen Sprachen 
22, 3. 27, 4271. 

16 ZA NF 2. 41-5; cf. Gétze, ib. 2.18. The meanings in the text are not precisely 
those given by either of these authors, but accord with my own observation. 
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u-wa-a-tar a-pi-yu i-ya-nu-un, ‘The army had reached me at Har- 
ranas, and I there took command of the army.’ 

KBo. 3.4.2.15 = Hromy, BoSt. 3.182.15: nu GIM-an 
I.NA BA®-SAG7 qwa-84é a-ar-hu-un, ‘And when I was come to Mt. 
Lawam. ...’ 

KBo. 4.10. 1. 5: nueut-ta UD™ S§I.IM.TI.KA o-ri, ‘And for you 
the day of your fate is (will be?) here.’ 

Law-Code §31 (Hr.): ték-ku LU-d§ EL.LUM GIM-ds-84 wa (?8?)- 
e-li-e¥ na-at an-da a-ra-an-zi na-an-za A.NA DAM.8U da-a-i, ‘If a 
free man and a slave woman are in love (?) we they have come to- 
gether, and he takes her for his wife. . . . 

Friedrich (loc. cit.) cites argkizzi as the iterative from arz ‘he arrives’; 
but in fact ari retains its original perfect meaning ‘he has arrived’, 
while argkizzi is the corresponding present ‘he arrives”. Typical 
examples follow: 

Hattusilis 2.10-13 (pp. 14-17 Gétze): ‘The enemy from Turmittas 
began continually to assail the country Tuhhuppiyas; and because 
Ippassanas was devastated, he reached (a-ar-ds-ki-it) Suwataras.’ 

KBo. 3.4.3.70: ‘He reached (a-ar-ds-ki-it) Zazzisas, and took the 
Upper Country’. 

The IE languages present a series of forms parallel to those just 
cited from Hittite. The causative arnuzi corresponds to Skt. rnéti, 
Gk. dpvvor; artari, with its preterit artat, comes as close as a Hittite 
verb could to the Skt. aorist drta, and Gk. dpro; the sk-formation argkizzt 
is parallel with Skt. rechdti; and ari finds its analogue in the Skt. perfect 
Gra, plural Grur. Hittite arai alone remains without an IE formation 
to match it, unless this is furnished by the jo-stem of ‘Latin orior. 
That is a possibility which I plan to discuss at length on another 
occasion. 

The meanings also of the Hittite root are nearly all found in the IE 
languages, but they are not so neatly parcelled out among the several 
formations. Hittite has evidently preserved several distinctions which 
have faded out in the IE languages, although it is possible to find 
passages which illustrate the original values. Thus rnéti is causative 


17 Sommer (BoSt. 4.13, 10.21f.) holds that the Hittite sk-formations have an 
‘iterative-durative’ function. Many of them certainly have; but it is a mistake 
to attempt to force them all into that category. The verb cited above is one of 
a considerable group whose use cannot be distinguished from the corresponding 
presents in the Indo-European languages. Apparently the Hittite ‘iterative- 
duratives’ represent a secondary development analogous to the Latin inceptives 
in -sc6. 
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in Rigveda 9.10.6: dpa dvd’raé matind'm pratna’ rnvanti kardvah the 
ancient poets open the doors of worship’; and Greek épruu is regularly 
causative in the active voice. The meaning of artari appears in Gk. 
@pro ‘he started up’. The Old Persian sk-imperfect arasam corresponds 
in use precisely with Hittite argkit; e.g. Behistan 2.6: yaté adam arasam 
Madam, ‘until I reached Media’. The Skt. perfect shows the force of 
Hittite ari in Rigveda 2.9.3: ydsmdd yéner udd’ritha, ‘from what 
womb thou art sprung’. Latin orior, whether or not it is connected 
in form, has the same meaning as Hittite arai, ‘rise up’; even the sug- 
gestion of hostility is contained in the compound adorior. 

The IE languages nowhere present clear evidence for the vowel @ 
in the perfect of the root *er-; but in view of the Hittite forms, Skt. 
Gra, drur probably contain IE é; the Greek perfect dpwpa is analogical 
in any case. 

As we have more than once assumed, the third pl. perf. of the IE 
languages (Skt. drur, Lat. égére, Tocharian wefdre ‘they have said’) 
appears in Hittite as the third pl. pret. (sekkir, ekir, erir), although 
the corresponding third sing. perfect (Skt. dra, Greek jxe, Lat. égit) 
must be identified with the Hittite third sing. present (Sakkz, aki, art). 
This distribution of forms undoubtedly stands in some relation to the 
fact that in the mi-conjugation also the third pl. preterit ends in ir 
(e.g. e&2t ‘he is’, esr ‘they were’). In view of Skt. third pl. aorists 
like ddur ‘they gave’, it may be that the ending ir was present from 
the beginning in the mi-conjugation, but on the whole it is more likely 
that in prehistoric Hittite, as in Vedic Sanskrit, the perfect came to 
be used sometimes as a preterit, so that it was in a position to con- 
tribute an ending to the preterit tense (which, on any theory, is of 
composite origin). 

Once the ending zr had established itself as a preterit, its place was 
taken in the present (originally perfect) by the ending anzi of the mi- 
conjugation. This alien origin explains the fact that in our verbs the 
third pl. present differed in vocalism from the other plural forms 
(akanzi, aranzi). The third pl. imperative also came from the mi- 
conjugation, and differed in vocalism from most of the plural forms 
(arantu). Another form from the mi-conjugation is clearly the partici- 
ple, and this also follows the vocalism of the singular. 

The contrast thus established between the vocalism of the third pl. 
preterit on the one hand, and the third pl. present and imperative, 
and the participle, on the other, reacted upon certain verbs which 
originally had the stem-vowel e throughout. Thus from e§- ‘inhabit, 
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dwell; be’ we have the singular forms esmi, esi, egun, esta, es, e&du, 
as well as the plural forms esten and esir; but the analogical proportion, 
erir:aranzt = esir:x, yielded asganzi ‘they are,’ and similarly we get 
agandu ‘let them be’, and aganza ‘being’. Just so epmi ‘I take’ (:Lat. 
adipiscor, coépi, etc.) always shows the stem-vowel e, except in appanzi 
‘they take’, appandu ‘let them take’, appanza ‘taking’, and the verbal 
noun appatar ‘taking, dwelling’. All the forms of ed- ‘eat’ have radical 
e, except adanzi ‘they eat’, adandu ‘let them eat’, adanna ‘to eat’ 
(infin.), adanzi ‘to eat’ (supine), and the iterative stem azk- (e.g. az- 
ai-tk-kdn-zi ‘they eat’). 

That these forms with secondary a are analogical and not due to a 
phonetic development (say, anticipation of the a of the following sylla- 
ble), is shown by the fairly numerous third pl. presents which retain 
radical e; e.g. essanzi ‘they use, treat’, seganzi ‘they sleep’, memanzzi 
‘they say’, wekanzi ‘they ask, demand’. 

Since two, at least, of the verbs which changed e¢ to a in the third pl. 
present (e§- and ed-) must have had short radical vowels, it seems 
necessary to conclude that the inducing forms (sekkir, egir, erir) also 
had short vowels in the radical syllable. This is an additional reason 
for thinking that Hittite had lost the original distinction between long 
and short vowels. The frequent double writing of a vowel (e-es-z7, 
a-ar-d&, ar-ha-a-ri) should therefore not be interpreted as evidence of 
long quantity. 

The variation between e and a in the consonantal verbs is therefore 
to be traced to the same source as the variation between o and é in 
IE perfect. We have found three verbs which show traces of the 
peculiar formation both in Hittite and in the IE languages. Very 
likely others will be discovered. Many Hittite verbs, however, owe 
to analogy an a in the radical syllable of the third plural present and 
imperative, the participle, and certain other forms. 

Scarcely less important than our main conclusion is the demonstra- 
tion than the Hittite hz-conjugation is of composite origin. While some 
of its salient features are of the same origin as the IE perfect, it usually 
carries the meaning of the IE present (or aorist), and some of its forms 
(i.e. third plural present and imperative, and the participle) come from 
the original inflection of the present. It will not be surprising if 
traces of aorist inflection are found in the hi-conjugation. 
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A Typrs or AssocraATIVE CoNnsONANT GROUvUPs! 
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Initial h before 1, n, r disappeared in ONorw. at a preliterary date but 
was regularly retained in OlIcel. (cf. Noreen §289). In Olcel. this ini- 
tial h- was often lost, or an initial h- was often added to l, n, r, through 
association between words having initial hl, hn, hr and words having 
initial 1, n, r. This associative process was due to resemblance in 
meaning or in form aside from the initial consonants in question. After 
the loss or the accretion of initial h- had become established between 
certain words or word groups there developed a general feeling of un- 
certainty as to whether a word should begin with Al or 1, hn or n, hr or r. 
Most cases of this type of general confusion are naturally found in the 
Late OlIcel. period, yet several instances may be cited in the classical 
period; which shows that the process was even then well under way. 
For the classical period I may mention the following examples: Hni- 
flungr (Elder Edda) for Niflungr, rdr ‘damp’ (Elder Edda) for hrdr, 
hrjd for rja? ‘wrestle’; for the Late Olcel. period hAnezla (for nezla) 
‘button loop’, hnidra (for nidra) ‘to lower’, redr (for hredr) ‘genitals’, 
hreifr (for reifr) ‘glad’, hrifsa (for rifsa) ‘to rob’, ringja (for hringja) 
‘a round pail’. 

The purpose of the following analysis is to determine the word (or 
word group) with which a given form may have been associated with 
the resultant loss or accretion of initial h-. Such words will be called 


1 Works to which reference is made throughout this paper are: Cleasby-Vig- 
fasson, An Icelandic-English Dictionary, Oxford, 1874. Falk and Torp, Nor- 
wegisches-Danisches Etymologisches Wérterbuch, Heidelberg, 1910. Fick, August, 
Vergleichendes Etymologisches Worterbuch der Indogermanischen Sprachen, 
Gottingen, 1909. Fritzner, Johan, Ordbog over det gamle norske sprog, Kristiania, 
1886. Larsson, Ludvig, Ordférradet i de dlsta islanska handskrifterna, Lund, 1891. 
Noreen, Adolf, Altislandische Grammatik‘, Halle, 1923. 

*Itis not certain which of these two forms is primary but the greater frequency 
of the form rj@ (without initial h-) favors this form as primary. 
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associative words. Derivatives of a given form will not be quoted 
(unless necessary), since the form in question will represent the whole 
word group. 

Only forms belonging to the saga period or to an earlier date will be 
taken into consideration. For determining whether an initial h- is 
original or a later analogical accretion the etymology of the word is the 
first criterion, but if the etymology of the word is uncertain then the only 
criterion is the frequency of the initial h- especially in the oldest texts 
(Elder Edda, Larsson); the greater this frequency in the oldest texts the 
more likely it is that the h- is original, and vice versa. But even here 
we must be cautious. For example, it is almost an assured fact* that 
Hévamal I is of West Norwegian origin, which may account, e.g., for the 
loss of initial h- in the form rds (for hrads), Hav. 152, 2: & rdtum ras vi par. 

According to the nature of the case the associations pointed out in my 
analysis cannot be proved; association is a tendency, and whether this 
tendency seems plausible or not the merits of each case must decide. 


I. (h)l- 


1) (h)lykkr ‘bend, curve’. The h- is here spurious. The form lykkr 
< *luk-ja-R belongs to the group lika, lauk : luk-um, lok-inn ‘to close’. 
For the associative word I suggest h-lekkr (cf. OE hlence > Eng. link) 
‘link, chain’. 

II. (h)n- 


1) (h)neis-a ‘shame, disgrace’. Etymology doubtful, but neis- may be 
from *nais- < *naiss- < *nait-b- with p-extension (as in *hvat-p- > 
*hvass- > ON hvass, Goth. Wv-ass-(aba), cf. ON hvatr) and therefore con- 
nected with Goth. ga-naitjan ‘driudv’, natt-eins ‘Bracgnuia’, OF nzx-tan, 
OHG neizzen ‘plagen, quilen’. 

No evidence as to the original form of the word is offered by the older 
texts. The word is not recorded by Larsson and occurs only once in the 
Elder Edda and here in the Hav. 49. 4: neiss es n¢kkvibr halr. The 
latter evidence, however, is not conclusive, since the Hdv. I is undoubt- 
edly of ONorw. origin. 

Assuming the original form of our word group to be neis-, I suggest 
as the associative group h-neyk- ‘disgrace’; cf. h-neyk-ja ‘to put to 
shame’, h-neyk-sla ‘to offend’, h-neyk-slan ‘offence’, h-neyk-sl(i) ‘dis- 
grace’, etc. 


3 Cf. George T. Flom, ‘A Group of Words from Hévamdl I in the Light of Modern 
Norwegian and Icelandic Dialects’, Scan. Studies and Notes 1. 251-73. 
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2) (h)nigsa ‘scrutinize, examine’. The h- is here spurious; cf. njésn 
‘spying, scouting’ and Goth. bi-niuhsjan, OE néos(i)an, OS niu- 
sian: niusén, OHG niusen ‘to investigate, trace, try’. 

Associative verb is h-njésa ‘to sniff, scent, sneeze’ (cf. Falk-Torp 
1. 776); semantic point of contact ‘to scent, get onto the trail (like a 
dog)’. Indeed, this latter sense may possibly represent the basic idea 
of Germanic *neuhs- > ON nijsa:njosn (cf. Fick 299). 


III. (h)r- 


1) (h)rasa ‘to rush headlong, stumble, stagger’. The h- is here spuri- 
ous; cf. OE rz:san ‘to rush’, OE rz’s = ON ras ‘race, rushing’. 

Associative verbs are h-rapa ‘to tumble down’ and h-rata ‘to totter, 
stagger’. The latter verb (see below) also appeared without initial h- 
(rata), which fact intensified the association with rasa; cf. rasa:rata and 
h-rasa:h-rata. 

2) (h)rata ‘to totter, fall’. The h- is here most probably organic; cf. 
Grk. xpaddw ‘shake, swing’, Skr. kirdati ‘springt, hiipft’ (see Falk- 
Torp 2. 869, s.v. radd). 

Associative verb is rata (earlier vrata < Goth. wratén) ‘to wander, 
journey’. The identity of form (aside from the initial h-) and the 
similarity in meaning between hrata and rata brought about an early 
association between the two verbs, as is shown by the fact that the verb 
hrata appears in the Elder Edda with and without initial h-; cf. hrata 
Vsp. 52.3 and ratar Grp. 36.2. 

3) (h)rifa ‘to grasp, clutch; pull, pluck; scratch, pick’, The h- here 
is organic; cf. OE ge-hrifnian ‘to grasp, tear’, IE root *(s)k(e)ribh, cf. 
Lat. scribd ‘to scratch, write’ (see Falk-Torp 2. 906 s.v. rive ‘harke, 
rechen’). 

In the sense of ‘to grasp, clutch’ the verb hrifa always appears with 
initial h-. Only in the derived senses of ‘to pull, pluck, scratch, pick’, 
etc., does the form rifa without initial h- occur and then too, less fre- 
quently than does the form hrifa with initial h-. 

The associative verb with (h)rifa in these derived senses is rifa ‘to tear 
(apart)’ (cf. OFris. riva ‘to tear’, MLG riven ‘to rub’, etc.; see Falk- 
Torp 2. 906, s.v. rive ‘reissen’). 

4) (h)rjéta ‘rebound, fall; growl, roar, snore’. The h- here is organic. 
Evidently we have to do here with two verbs identical in form, hrjdta ‘to 
fall, plunge’, etc., connected with OE hréosan ‘to fall, plunge’, MHG 
ruzen ‘to move hurriedly (cf. Falk-Torp 2. 924, s.v. rutte; Fick 107 s.v. 
hrut 2) and hrjéta ‘to growl, roar, snore’, etc., connected with OE hritan, 
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OFris. hrita, OHG rizan ‘to roar, growl’, etc. (cf. Falk-Torp 2. 1033, 
s.v. skryde; Fick 107, s.v. hrut 1). 

Only hrjéta 2 appears without initial h- (rjdta). As the associative 
verb I suggest a lost verb *rjéta ‘to utter loud tones of distress’ = OE 
réotan, OHG riozan < *reutan; cf. ON rita (< *reut-jan) ‘to squeal’, 
rauta ‘to roar’. Either *rjéta was blended with hrjéta, resulting in 
historical rjéta alongside hrjéta with a slight semantic change (cf. Goth. 
wopjan ‘Boav’ : OE wépan ‘to lament’), or we may discard an original 
*rjota and postulate rjta:rauta as the associative group. 

5) (h)rydja ‘to clear out’. The h-is here spurious; PG *rud-jan > ON 
ryd-ja = OE d-ryddan ‘to rob, plunder’; *reud-ant > MHG rieten ‘to 
clear out, destroy’; *reud-jan > OHG, MHG riuten > NHG reuten 
‘to clear out’. 

Associative verb is h-rjéda ‘to clear out, strip, unload (a vessel); 
belch, vomit’; semantic point of contact probably ‘to clean’ (cf. Fick 
108, s.v. hrud 2). Germanic *hreudan meant ‘to load, adorn’; cf. the 
adjectival past participle ON hrodinn ‘painted, stained’ = OE ge- 
hroden ‘loaded, adorned’, cf. also this root in extended form OE hyrst 
‘adornment,’ hyrstan ‘to adorn’ = OHG hrust:hrusten (NHG riisten). 
From the idea of ‘adorn’ was developed the sense of ‘to clean (out)’, 
whence contact between ON hrjéda and rydja ‘to clean out’; cf. OE 
ge-hroden and h-ryding ‘cleared land’ = ON h-ryd-n-ing ‘a clearing out 
of the court (démr, kvidr), challenge (to the neighbors)’. 

Probably ON (h)roda ‘to throw together’ also belongs to the (h)rydja 
group (*rud-dn > ON roda’ = OF ris. té-rotha, MLG roden, MHG roten 
‘to clear out’), which accounts for the initial h-; ef. hroda with hrudning, 
a by-form of hrydning. 


4ON rj6da is not derived from *reud-an as Falk-Torp (2. 925, s.v. rydde) and 
Fick (351, s.v. rud 2) maintain. 

In the first place, ON rjéda never occurs in the meaning ‘reuten, réumen’ 
which these scholars attribute to it. It is not recorded in any of our ON dic- 
tionaries in this sense but only in the sense of ‘to redden (with blood)’ and there- 
fore should be connected with the stem *raud- ‘red’; cf. ON rjédr, raudr ‘ruddy, 
red.’ 

In the second place, ON rj6da never appears with initial h-, which would most 
likely have been the case if it had belonged to the (h)ry3ja group. 

Again, the fact that the verb hrjéda never appears without initial h- indicates 
that between these two verbs, rjd3a and hrjéda, there was no semantic contact, 
i.e. that rj65a never meant ‘to clear out’; but compare (h)rydja ‘to clear out’ 
shrjoda. 

’The ON verb (h)ro&a is not recorded under the head of *rud-dn either by 
Falk-Torp (2. 925, s.v. rydde) or by Fick (352, s.v. ruda). 
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6) (h)rell ‘a weaver’s rod’. The h- is here organic; *hrah-tl-a- > 
hrell, *hreh-ul-a > OE hréol > Eng. reel; Grk. xpéxw ‘I beat the loom’, 
xepxis ‘a, staff for beating the loom’ (see Fick 101, s.v. hreh). 

As the associative word I suggest rzl-nz® ‘sport, play’; semantic point 
of contact ‘play’ = ‘quick motions to and fro’ as in plying the loom; 
cf. MHG spiln ‘to dart, move quickly’ > ‘to play’ = MHG spielen, and 
Eng. ‘play (of weapons)’ etc. = ‘quick motion’. 

This assumption, however, may not be valid because of the com- 
paratively rare occurrence of the word rzlni (recorded only by Cleasby- 
Vigfisson). If the word rzlni was of such rare occurrence that it was 
not associated with hrzll, then we must explain the loss of the initial 
h- in hrell (rell) as due to the general confusion which obtained between 
initial hr- and r-. 


It will be seen from the above analysis that the leveling process be- 
tween the given groups of initial consonants has not produced a uniform 
result; analogy has resulted now in the accretion, now in the loss of 
initial h-. This means that the associative process between these groups 
of consonants in question was of a double or reciprocal nature, even 
though in any one given case leveling resulted in only one direction, not 
in both. 

When in the Late Olcel. period kn- and gn- passed over into hn- (cf., 
e.g., knifr > hnifr; gneggja > hneggja) the frequency of initial hn- was 
thereby increased to such an extent as to affect the leveling between 
initial hn- and n- in favor of hn-. The resultant victory of initial hn- 
over n- then had its effect upon the two other groups of initial conso- 
nants (hl-:/- and hr-:r-), resulting in the leveling in favor of Al- and hr- 
over /- andr-. That is to say that in Mod. Icel. the original reciprocal 
analogy has finally resulted almost entirely in one direction, i.e. in 
favor of initial h-. 

In the OlIcel. period, on the other hand, the reciprocal nature’ of the 


6 Fritzner records a verb rzla but with uncertain meaning, so that this verb 
cannot be utilized in our discussion. 

7™In WGerm. this reciprocal relation is not so much in evidence because here 
at the very earliest period a tendency existed for initial h- to disappear before 
l, n, r, whereas in Olcel. initial h- regularly remained (and still remains in Mod. 
Icel.) before J, n, r. 

In OHG (cf. Braune, Ahd. Gramm.‘ §153!) when this tendency first appeared, 
the reciprocal nature of the analogy was still in evidence; cf., e.g., in the Hilde- 
brandslied, wer, welihhes, werdar, ringa without initial h- (which still existed be- 
fore w and r, as the alliteration shows) and gi-h-ueit, bi-h-rahanen, h-rimen with 
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associative process was still strongly in evidence. Of the nine cases 
which I have recorded, five show an accretion and four a loss of original 
initial h-. Those showing accretion of initial h- are h-lykka, h-neisa, 
h-ngjsa, h-rasa; those showing a loss of original h- are (h)rata, (h)rifa, 
(h)rjota and (h)rell. This does not, however, take into account the far 
greater number of cases where initial h- was either lost or added because 
of the general confusion between the consonant groups in question. 





spurious initial h-. Later when initial h- before these consonants disappeared, 
the tendency to add an initial h- before these consonants correspondingly de- 
creased. 

For conditions in OE, see Siever’s Angs. Gramm. §217!-?; in OS, see Holthausen, 
As. Gramm.’ §217; in both these dialects the reciprocal relation was about the same 
as in OHG. 

As an example of spurious initial h- due to association with a definite word 
(parallel to the cases which I have pointed out in OlIcel.) I may mention MHG 
(h)eischen (> NHG heischen) ‘to demand’ ; associative word heizen ‘to command’. 





THE ITALIC IMPERFECT 
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The explanation of the Italic imperfects in *-fam Lat. -bam which is 
commonly accepted in the hand books! is not without its difficulties, 
although it has many points in its favor. It is true that the derivation 
of e.g. legébam from a participial or infinitival form of lego plus *bhyd-m, 
the old injunctive of IE *bheu-, is unobjectionable from the phonetic 
point of view, and that both the second syllable of Osc. fu-fans and Lat. 
-bam -bds, etc., may without the slightest hesitation be derived from 
*bhyd-m. It is also true that the derivation of the formation from one 
of the most common of IE roots and the analogy of periphrastic im- 
perfects of the type of Engl. was reading are additional favoring con- 
siderations. Nevertheless there are two very serious difficulties which 
make it hard to agree with this hypothesis in its received form. 

In the first place the part of the verb preceding the imperfect suffix 
has the appearance of the stem of the verb both in Osc. fu-fans and in 
most Latin verbs, sc. those of the first and second conjugations and 
some of the fourth, e.g. amd-bam, moné-bam, sci-bam, while those of the 
third and the remaining verbs of the fourth conjugation look as though 
they were made by analogy to the second, e.g. legé-bam :legére after 
moné-bam:monére. Now composition of a complete word *fd-m in 
Italic times, with no similarly constructed pattern to follow, could take 
place only with another complete word, and not with a stem. We can- 
not of course refer to the fact that stems functioned as words in the early 
IE period, since there is not the slightest doubt that our formation is 
not older than Italic times, when stems had long since ceased to function 
as words.? If e.g. amd- of amd-bam is a stem, there is no possibility of 
the latter being a real periphrastic formation, but it must at least have 
been made over by analogy. Cf. Streitberg, Urgerman. Gram. 341. 


1So e.g. Brugmann K. Vgl. Gram. 550, Gr. 2.3.2506, Lindsay Lat. Lang. 489 f., 
Sommer, Handb. d. lat. Laut- u. Formenl. 568 f., Stolz, Hist. Gram.‘ 287 ff. 

2 T ignore, of course, the use of verbal stems in a narrowly circumscribed func- 
tion like the second person singular imperative, which can have nothing to do with 
the first part of the type amd-bam. 
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However, the adherents of the generally accepted view consistently 
refuse to admit that the part preceding the -bamisastem. They speak 
of a participial or infinitival formation without being able to make any 
particular construction of such a form plausible. Most satisfactory 
from the semantic point of view would be the derivation of amadbam or 
legébam from *amans-bam or *legens-bam (Skutsch, Zeitschr. f. dst. 
Gymn. 52. 195 ff.), so that amdbam would have corresponded to Engl. 
was loving. But Brugmann, Gr. 2.3.? 506, points out that a change from 
*legens-bam to legé-bam cannot be harmonized with known phonetic 
laws.? Consequently the common practice has been to look for some 
old case of a verbal substantive, even though the existence of no par- 
ticular one has been made plausible. All constructions like that of an 
instrumental legé (Brugmann, IF 6. 101) or of legé as locative of an et 
stem (Streitberg, FA 2.170) are utterly in the air, and yet it is hardly to 
be expected that a verbal noun which was used so commonly as to give 
rise to such an extensive category as the imperfect should have dis- 
appeared completely from every Italic dialect before their earliest stage 
known to us. Nor does it help much to compare the prior member of 
compounds like aré-facio and calé-facio,* as though ‘make to dry’ and 
‘make to heat’,® since these themselves are sadly in need of explanation, 
and they simply add a second unknown quantity. As a result it is 
frankly admitted that it is either difficult (Stolz, Lat. Gram.* 288) or 
impossible (Brugmann, Gr. loc. cit.) to arrive at any plausible conclu- 
sion as to the nature of the verbal noun supposed to have given rise to 
the legé- of legébam. As long as this is the case, it will appear decidedly 
more probable to regard amd-bam and moné-bam and sci-bam as containing 
verb stems, with legé-bam and audié-bam made by analogy to the former, 
and rather than to slur over this difficulty it behooves us to look for an 
explanation which can account for the fact that these verbs appear in 
stem form. 


8 Otherwise Stolz. However, although there is scanty material to decide the 
treatment of original -nisbh- in Latin, the fact that final -ns in Oscan in accord- 
ance with its history became either -ss or -f, would lead one to expect either 
*fuf-fans or *fus-fans instead of the actually occurring fu-fans. Cf. Buck, Gram. 
of Osc. and Umbr. 72 f. 

‘Thus Sommer. The quantity of the second syllable varies. 

5’ Brugmann, thinks it is barely possible that *calens-facio became calé-facio 
through phonetic change (here Lat. f = IE dh); but even so it would not help 
much for the radically different combination in legé-bam. 

6 The same may be said of the comparison (e.g. by Lindsay) of legé-bam with 
Slavic imperfects like vidé-acht. A glance at the various possibilities of the ex- 
planation of these as cited in Brugmann, Gr. 2. 3.2 516 f., will readily prevent any 
confidence in them. 
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The second difficulty in the received explanation of the imperfect 
in -bam is semantic. The IE verb *bheu- means ‘become’, not ‘be’, it 
was punctual, not durative. Could any form of the present (or aorist) 
system of this verb come to be used in the sense of ‘was’ rather than 
‘became’ as early as the Italic period? The original meaning of Skt. 
bhi- ‘become’ (cf. Delbrueck, Altin. Synt. 273), the fact that Gr. giw 
means ‘beget’ and the middle gioua ‘become, grow’, and that Lat. 
fui is not found in the present system’ and that no strictly present form 
of fu- occurs in Oscan and Umbrian, all show that the preterite of 
*bheu- meant ‘became’ not only in Indo-European, but in Italic, and 
that the syncretism of *bheu- and *es ‘to be’, as found in Irish and par- 
tially in Sanskrit, Balto-Slavic and Germanic, is a development which 
cannot as yet have taken place in the Italic period. And yet ‘was’, 
not ‘became’, is required by the Latin imperfect as well as Osc. fufans; 
for e.g. legébam is not ‘I began to read’ or ‘I read’, but ‘I was reading’ 
or ‘kept reading’, nor is Osc. fufans ‘became’, but a durative ‘ was’ in its 
only occurrence: Cipp. Abell. 10.8 

It would seem that these two difficulties together are of such moment 
that we cannot accept the derivation of Lat. -bam Osc. -fans from IE 
*bhyud-m unless ways and means can be found to explain the stem form of 
the main verb and the durative meaning of the whole form. The two 
alternatives open are either to discard the connection with IE *bheu- 
altogether or else to modify the prevailing theory to meet the ob- 
jections mentioned. Whichever we do, it is important not to forget 
that verb stems as well as nominal stems could have no existence as such 
in the Italic period, and that new formations containing a stem as prior 
member necessarily were analogical formations. Often they were 
patterned after associated externally similar forms which were mis- 
understood as to structure, so that what was a part of the word itself 


7 That *fu- got into the subjunctive, e.g. Osc. fusid Lat. foret. and was used in 
forms that functioned as futures, e.g. Osc. Umbr. fust and Lat. fore, before it 
made its way into present indicatives, is exactly what is to be expected of a verb 
of punctual action. For, on the one hand, it is a common phenomenon that 
present stems of verbs of punctual action function also as futures (Brugmann 
743), on the other hand, the path from use in futures to subjunctives of all types 
was an easy one because of the fact that the subjunctive referred to future time in 
the majority of its occurrences (not only the prospective subjunctive, but also 
most optative and all volitive subjunctives necessarily refer to future acts), and 
because there was in addition often a formal identity or similarity, as in legam or 
leget compared to amet (: amare). 

8 See Brugmann 754. 
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came to be understood as a part of the formative. There is no reason 
for believing that this process of irradiation, which plays such a prom- 
inent part in the development of nominal suffixes and case endings, 
should not also have been influential in new formations based on verb 
stems, and yet little has been made of this in actual practice. 

If, in the first place, we discard the connection of the Italic im- 
perfect with IE *bheu- altogether, the next thought that suggests itself is 
that the suffix *-fad- Lat. -bd- gets its f (b) from some root ending thus, 
from which it became detached by wrong analysis and spread to as- 
sociated words. The correspondence of Lat. b and Osc. f of course 
suggests that such a root must have ended in IE bh. Moreover, since 
-bam is always preceded by a long vowel (4, @, 7), it is likely to be one in 
which one of these vowels preceded the bh. Of extant Latin verbs 
scribo ‘I write’ would be most serviceable as such a pattern, with which 
cf. Ose. scriftas Umbr. screihtor nom. pl. ‘scriptae’ and Gr. cxaprpdopat 
‘I scratch’. As to the a of the formative, we would have to assume that 
Lat. er-a-m < *es-d-m and Italic *fa-m < *bhy-d-m were not the only 
examples of their kind, but that there was a larger category of imper- 
fects in -d- in existence at one time.® Among these was Italic *scribh-d-m, 
*scrib-a-m if transliterated into Latin. This could have been mis- 
divided scri-ba-m and caused the formation of the similar sounding 
sci-ba-m from scio, and then also 7-ba-m from eo. In support of this 
*scribh-d-m could be mentioned the above Gr. cxapwdoua, which was 
based on thesame IE 4 formation, and of which the imperfect éoxapigadpunv 
for *éoxapwapny would presuppose the same base as *scribh-d-m. After 
Lat. sci-bam and ibam were then formed e.g. amd-bam and moné-bam, 
and after the latter in turn emébam : emére and audiébam : aydire. 

However, while the patterning of sci-ba-m after *scrib-a-m is thus not 
at all impossible, there are in turn equally weighty objections against 
this hypothesis of the origin of the Italic imperfect. The assumption 
of a larger category of Italic imperfects in -dm, in spite of Gréber, 
Archiv. f. lat. Lexic. 1. 228, is anything but certain,!° and in spite of Gr. 
éoxapipaounv it cannot be denied that an imperfect *scribh-d-m Lat. 
*scrib-a-m is not by any means so well authenticated as an IE 
*bhu(y)a-m, for which can be cited not only the Lithuanian preterite 
buvat pl. buvome, but also OBulg. ba (3 pl. conditional), Irish bq, and the 
old Latin injunctive fuam, fuds, etc., which is structurally identical with 


® On the possibility of this, cf. Stolz 289. 
10 For more probable explanations, cf. Meyer-Liibke, Rom. Gram. 2, 282, and 
Lindsay, Lat. Lang. 491. 
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the Lithuanian and Irish forms and, eventually, Italic *-fa-m, although 
found only in volitive meaning." If we add to this consideration that 
*scribh-d-m ‘I wrote’ would hardly have been frequent enough to give 
rise to the whole category of Italic imperfects, we can say that the dis- 
advantages of looking for the origin of the imperfect in this direction to 
some extent outweigh the advantages of thus being able to explain the 
stem form of the verb in amd-bam, moné-bam, and sci-bam as well as the 
durative meaning of the formation. 

Let us now turn to the other alternative, that of so modifying the 
current opinion as to remove the difficulty of the stem form of the verb 
and the durative meaning. If this can be done, it is after all more 
probable that the imperfect came from *bhyd-m, although it is not alto- 
gether out of the question that *scribhd-m played a subordinate part. 

Let us assume that Osc. fufans ‘erant,’ representing *bhu-biy-d-nt, is 
the oldest imperfect in -fd-. In Latin of course this would have be- 
come *fu-ba-nt, but erant < *erd-nt later took its place. If this *bhu- 
bhyd-nt Italic *fu-fant was a pluperfect as to origin, we at once have the 
solution of the difficulties. In the first place semantically. The perfect 
of ‘grow, become’ is equivalent to ‘be’, and its pluperfect is therefore 
equivalent to the imperfect of ‘to be’. Thusin RV 2.12.9 y6 vigvasya 
pratima’nam babhii'va, sé jandsa tndrah ‘he who is a superior of every- 
thing, he, o men, is Indra’ the Sanskrit perfect babhii'va is ‘he has become 
and therefore is’ and is therefore equivalent to dsti ‘he is’. Similarly 
Gr. giw in Il. 4. 484 arap ré of df01 ém’ axporary mepbacw ‘branches have 
grown (i.e. are) on its top’. That the corresponding pluperfect is 
the equivalent of the imperfect of ‘to be’ is shown e.g. by Hes., Theog. 152 
Kepadal dé éxdorw mwevrnxovra . . . émépuxov ‘fifty heads had grown 
(and therefore were) for each one’ i.e. ‘each one had fifty heads’. This 
equivalence of the perfect system of *bheu- and the present of *es-, of the 
pluperfect of the former and the imperfect of the latter, was no doubt 
the starting point for the incorporation of forms of *bheu- into the 
paradigm of *es, and for the almost complete syncretism in some in- 
stances. In the Italic period, however, *bheu-, i.e. *fu-, was not yet 
found in the present system, and this makes it all the more probable 
that the perfect and pluperfect, in which Italic *fu- has displaced *es-, 
has been the connecting link between *es- and *bheu-. Reverting now 
to *bhu-bhyd-nt Osc. fu-fa-ns its imperfect meaning from its perfect 
stem is fully explained by its being originally a pluperfect of *bheu-. 

However, before this will appear really plausible, it will be necessary 


11 So Brugmann 539, 
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also to explain its form. How can a form that looks as though its 
structure is identical with e.g. amd-ba-nt have been a pluperfect? The 
answer must explain two facts, the d@ of the base *-bhyd-, and the 
first syllable *bhu-, fu-. 

Of the two questions thus brought up, the first need not detain us long. 
That present or aorist stems make their way into the perfect system is 
such a common occurrence, that it need not cause surprise in this one 
instance. To mention only a few representative Latin examples taken 
from Brugmann, Gr. 2. 37.470, lambi gets its nasal from the present 
lambo, po-posci its sc from the present posco, and sternui its nu from the 
present sternuo. It is therefore only one out of many similar cases if 
*bhu-bhyd-nt got its d@ from the base *bh(u)yda- found in the Lithuanian 
preterite buvo (third pers.), Ir. ba (third sing.), Lat. fua-nt, OBulg. ba 
(third plur. condit.). 

The first syllable of *bhu-bhydnt must have been the reduplication.” 
It is true that the IE reduplicative vowel for the perfect probably was 
always e,!° and that Skt. ba-bhi’va shows that this particular verb had 
a reduplication with e in the IE period, while an e in the perfect re- 
duplication of *bheu- in Italic times is assured by the Umbrian fe-fure" 
(third pl. fut. perf.). No doubt *bhu-bhyd-ni took the place of an 
earlier *bhe-bhyd-nt in one of two ways. Possibly the practice 
in Latin of substituting for the reduplicative vowel the root vowel, 
wherever this was identical in present and perfect systems, as e.g. in 
cu-curri :curro, goes back as an alternative method of reduplication to the 
Italic period, for not only the Faliscan fi-fiked, but also Osc. fi-fikus 
shows the same type” of reduplication as cu-curr? and *bhu-bhydnt. 
In this case it would be necessary to assume that, as in the Skt. perfect 
su-svd'p-a : svap-, the consonantal u of *bhu-bhyd- had affected the vowel 
of the reduplication as much as a vocalic u; or else that *bhu-bhuydnt 
alongside of *bhe-bhydnt had affected the reduplicative vowel of the 


12 That *bheu- had a reduplicated perfect is of course beyond doubt in view of 
Skt. ba-bhi’va, Gr. wé-yixa, and Umbr. fut. perf. fe-fure (3. pl.). Against this 
evidence Lat. fui and similar forms in all languages which are prone to give up 
reduplication are of no moment. 

13 Cf. Brugmann 24. 

14 See Buck 170, on the reduplication in the perfects of Oscan and Umbrian. 

18 Tf *fu- was already considered a perfect of *es- in Italic times, there was no 
identity of root vowel, as is pointed out by Buck. Whether the change of the 
reduplication on *fe- to *fu- would have taken place in a verb without any present 
tense, such as *fu- would be if not associated with *es-, is hard to say. Perhaps, 
in view of this additional difficulty, the second suggestion of the reason for the 
change of *fe- to *fu- is the more probable. 
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latter. However, the u of *bhu-bhyd-nt may as well have been due to 
contamination with unreduplicated forms of the same root. After 
*bhe-bhyd-nt had become *fe-fa-nt in the Italic period," its structure was 
obscured and the influence of obviously related forms like Osc. Umbr. 
fust (fut. perf.) or Osc. fusid (impf. subj.). changed *fe-fa-nt to *fu-fa-nt 
Osc. fu-fa-ns,'’ and this form displaced *fe-fa-nt because of the identity 
of its first vowel with that of forms like *fusét. 

No matter in which of these two ways the u of the originally redupli- 
cative syllable of *fu-fad-nt arose (original *bhu-bhyd-nt would of course 
also have become *fu-fd-nt), its structure became obscured, and the 
obvious similarity of *fu-fdnt to forms with radical *fu- caused the re- 
interpretation of its first syllable as the root, and necessarily left -fd- as 
suffix. Since this *fu-fa-nt was an imperfect in meaning, it was easy 
to attribute that in which this form differed as to meaning from other 
forms beginning with fu-, to that in which they differed as to form, and 
thus -fd- Lat. -bd- became an imperfect suffix. After this point had 
been reached, it became easy for this -fd- to spread to other associated 
verbs. Moreover, since this fu- looked like the stem or root of the verb, 
all other imperfects in *-fa-, which were patterned after *fu-fa-, added 
the imperfect ending to the root or stem. To the analysis of the naive 
speaker std-ba-nt was constructed exactly like *fu-ba-nt, and similarly 
flé-ba-nt, i-ba-nt, sci-ba-nt. Finally the suffix could spread to dissyllabic 
verb stems, as in amd-ba-nt or moné-ba-nt. 

With this interpretation of *-fd- the third and fourth conjugation im- 
perfects in -ébam or -iébam could not have been the original forms after 
which e.g. -dbam was patterned,!* but were rather formed by analogy to 
those of the second. Occasions for such analogical formations were 
various. Some verbs had present forms both according to the second and 
to the third conjugations. Thus fervo fervere existed alongside of ferveo 
fervére,!® and the imperfect fervé-bam ‘boiled, seethed’, although derived 


16 Cf, Brugmann 12.323. 

17 Parallel with the development of the fa-imperfect went that of the f-perfect 
in Oscan-Umbrian. The oldest form of this I consider to be Osc. fufens ‘fuerunt’, 
which goes back to *bhe-bhy-ent with reduplication in e and secondary ending 
-ent instead of the original r ending. In the Italic period this became *fe-fent, 
which being structurally obscure was changed to *fu-fent through the influence 
of forms of the type Osc. fuid Lat. fuit. The next step here too was to mistake 
*fu- for the root instead of reduplication, and this left f as a perfect suffix, after 
which it became possible to form similarly e.g. Osc. afkda-fed (3. sing.). 

18 So e.g. necessarily Sommer. 

19 The analogical transfer of the Zis explained on the basis of the Latin, and may 
very well not have taken place till late in the development of the Latin language, 
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from ferveo, was referred instead to fervo, and caused by analogy dré- 
bam : tro ‘burn’. At othertimes formations externally identical in second 
and third conjugation verbs caused the transfer of -ébam to the latter 
by proportional analogy. Thus the participles in -éns -entis, e.g. 
monéns monentis : moneo and legéns legentis : lego, were common to both 
conjugations,”° while in some verbs the formation of the perfect afforded 
afoothold. Thus vidi : vidé-bam (:video) = émi:emé-bam(:emo). Then 
in turn after the type emé-bam :emo also capié-bam : capio and audié- 
bam : audio. 

Whether Osc. fu-fa-ns, which thus represents the pattern for all 
Italic -fa- imperfects, was a solitary formation, or whether the cate- 
gory had become productive in Italic times, there is no way of deciding. 
Since Oscan and Umbrian show no other imperfect of any kind, it may 
be that -fad- was the general imperfect suffix of the Italic period, but as 
long as no other Oscan or Umbrian imperfect is forthcoming, there is no 
certainty. It is equally probable that Osc. fu-fans, which represents 
the pattern for the Latin imperfects, was still a pluperfect in Oscan, 
and that Oscan and Umbrian either had developed other types of im- 
perfects of which no example is extant, or retained the IE imperfect. 
At any rate there was not the same motive for discarding the old 
imperfect asin Latin. In the latter language the formation correspond- 
ing to Gr. éep-o-v could not possibly have survived because all means 
of differentiation from the present had disappeared. Not only the 
augment, but the difference between primary and secondary endings” 
had been obliterated from Latin, so that the forms of the present 
and of the old imperfect became identical. Here the imperfect in 
-ba-m therefore fulfilled a real want, and became the only form because 
it was the only clear form. On the other hand in Oscan and Umbrian, 





even if the type amd-ba-m was pre-Italic. On the other hand, if the type legébam 
was also developed in the Italic period, we have only to think of the Latin forms 
as symbolical of the Italic—the nature of the analogy remains the same. 

20 This analogy presupposes shortening of vowels before nt, but since this was 
already Italic (Brugmann 1.2800), this does not by any means involve us in chron- 
ological difficulties. 

21 Here, as elsewhere, it would seem unnecessary to remark that the third 
plural, which is so often quoted because extant, represents the whole tense system. 

22 The ending -m of amé-bam and the like is an exception. However, the same 
ending is found in the subjunctive and the future of the third conjugation, e.g. 
lega-m, and was not connected with past time any longer. 

23 In this connection the probability suggests itself that the extreme frequency 
of the historical present in Latin was due to the fact that the Latin present tense 
perpetuated the IE imperfect as well as present in all forms except the first 
singular. 
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primary and secondary endings were still largely differentiated,“ and 
the old imperfect could easily have maintained its foothold after dis- 
appearing in Latin. At any rate the solitary fu-fa-ns, as explained 
above, would not be a guarantee of the existence of a larger category 
of imperfects in -fa- either in primitive Italic or Oscan-Umbrian. 

By the way of a summary we may say that the Latin imperfect in -bam 
is most probably patterned after an old pluperfect of *bheu-, sc. *bhe- 
bhyd- Italic *fe-fa-, which became *fu-fd- through the influence of the 
root vowel wu. This became structurally obscure and was misanalyzed, 
the reduplication *bhu- *fu being taken for the root. Only in this way 
can the stems preceding the suffix of amd-bam, moné-bam, sci-bam, and 
the like be explained without operating with old infinitival forms, the 
existence of which cannot be made plausible. Only by the equivalence 
of the pluperfect of *bheu- ‘become’ and the imperfect of *es- ‘be’ is the 
use of the perfective stem *bheu- in *-fam -bam as a durative imperfect 
formation intelligible. 


24 See Buck 151 ff. 

25 It might be argued that *fu-ba-nt, the assumed pattern, has no existence in 
Latin, but Osc. fu-fa-ns puts it upon a much firmer basis than either an infinitive 
*agé or an independent verb *fa-m *fd-s etc. for the Italic period. The disap- 
pearance of *fu-ba-nt in Latin was due to the rivalry of erant, which was pat- 


terned after the synonymous pluperfect *bhe-bhyd-nt much more probably than 
after an IE *bhyd-nt (imperfect) which cannot be proved to have existed in any 
Italic dialect. However, cf. Sommer 578. 





SOME WORDS FOR ‘SOUTH?’ 
Francis A. Woop 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


1. Lat. auster ‘south wind; south’, australis ‘southern’: auréra, etc., 
is a well established etymology, but not sufficiently explained. Both 
groups of words may be referred to a base *awes- or perhaps rather 
*éwes- (with a- from 9), with the primary meaning ‘wave, roll, rise’, 
descriptive of fire and water. Hence *austro- was used both of the east, 
orient, in reference to the rising of the sun, and of the south, or rather of 
the south wind, as the rain-bearer, storm-bringer, thawer. For Lat. 
auster is described as fulmine pollens (Lucr. 5. 744), turbidus (Hor. Od. 
3. 3. 4), nubilus (Prop. 2. 15, 56), humidus (Virg., G 1. 462), pluvius 
(Ovid, M 1. 66), and also as frigidus, hibernus, validus, vehemens. We 
may therefore compare Skt. osdém ‘geschwind; sogleich’, Swed. yster ‘sehr 
lebhaft, unbandig’, OHG ustar ‘gierig’, ustr? ‘Fleiss’; Norw. gr ‘ausgelas- 
sen’, Swiss wr, drig ‘stiirmisch (von Wetter), wild, zornig’, Bav. eurisch 
‘miirrisch’ (or these with IE r); Norw. gsja ‘swarm out, of small animals’, 
usla ‘stébern’ (of dust or rain), usle ‘coaldust’, ON usli ‘glowing ashes’, 
ysja ‘fire’, Lat. aro, Skt. ugsma ‘Hitze, Glut, Dampf’, etc.; vdsa-h ‘Wol- 
geruch’, Swed. 6s ‘Dunst, Geruch,’ OE wés ‘moisture, juice’, MLG wés 
‘Absud, Briihe, Most’, wasem ‘Wasserdampf, Dunst’, OHG wasulun 
‘pluviis’, Norw. vaslast ‘nass werden, fliessen’. 

2. Gr. edpos ‘east-southeast wind’ is most simply explained as *euro- 
or *éuro- from the base *éwer-, synonymous with the base discussed 
above. Compare OE Zéar (*aura-) ‘sea’, ON aurigr ‘wet’, Norw. aura, 
yrja ‘wimmeln’, yrja ‘Gewimmel; Wind mit Straubregen’, gra ‘rieseln; 
wimmeln’, Swed. gra ‘stébern, wirbeln, fliegen, spritzen,’ ON gra 
‘Streuen, spritzen rieseln’, ar ‘Spriihregen, feuchter Nebel’, MIr. feraim 
‘pour’, OBulg. viréti ‘quellen, sprudeln, wallen, sieden, kochen’, Lith. 
virti ‘sprudeln, kochen’, varvéti ‘in dichten Tropfen fallen, triefen, 
rinnen’, Skt. vdr ‘water’, Av. var ‘rain’, etc., to which may be added 
Lat. vér ‘the spring’, just as other words for spring belong to No. 1. 

3. Gr. véros ‘the south wind; the south or southwest quarter’, 
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vorws ‘wet, damp, moist, rainy; southern’, vorepds ‘wet, damp’, from 
*snot- ‘flowing, wet’: Lat. ndre, etc. Cf. Boisacq 673 with lit. 

4. OE stp, OS sith ‘south’, OHG sund ‘south wind’, Germ. *sun pa-, 
probably from pre-Germ. *snto- ‘dripping, wet, thawing’, related to the 
above (IF 4. 103). Here, rather than to swim, may belong OE sund 
‘water, sea, sound’, ON sund ‘swimming; strait, sound’, syndr ‘capable 
of swimming’, synda ‘swim’, MLG sunt ‘strait, sound’, to which may 
belong Lat. sentina ‘bilge-water’, Skt. sattndm ‘water’. 

5. Lett. jedels ‘Siidwind’ : no-jedindt ‘abquilen, turbieren’, jdds ‘ein 
béser Geist, Waldteufel’, Lith. juods (turbid) ‘schwarz’, Skt. yadah ‘ein 
im Wasser lebendes Ungeheuer, water-demon’, base *jed- ‘excite, stir 
up,’ perhaps also in Skt. indra-h ‘Indra’, indriyém ‘Kraft, Vermégen, 
Sinn’, and also OBulg. jedro ‘taxi’, Russ.-ChSl. jadrti ‘taxis’, Russ. 
u-jadrét’ ‘stark werden, sich kraftigen; schiumen, brausen, perlen (von 
Getrainken)’, Serb.-Croat. jédar ‘voll, kraftig, frisch, stark’, Russ.-ChSl. 
jadro ‘nucleus, testiculus’, LRuss. jadré ‘Kern, Korn; Mark’, jddernyj, 
‘kernig, dicht; frisch,’ etc. (cf. Berneker I 455f.). Since *jed- ‘excite, 
stir up, mix’ is ultimately identical with *jed- ‘join’, compare also Lith. 
jednéti ‘vereinigen, verbinden, verséhnen’, Skt. ya@’damdanah ‘verbunden 
mit’,etc. Cf. author, Post-Cons. w in IE, LANGUAGE Monocrapus 3. 18 
(in press). 

A synonymous base *jebh- occurs in Czech jebati ‘bewegen, riihren; 
schimpfen; futuere’, jebati se ‘sich fortpacken’, Pol. jebac’ ‘schlagen; 
schimpfen; futuere’, Skt. ydbhati ‘futuit’, Gr. fé&pupos (*jebhuro- 
‘stormy, turbidus’) ‘a westerly wind’, represented as stormy, rainy, 
togos ‘darkness, gloom’; and *jeg- or *jegh- in Russ. dial. jdglyj ‘heftig; 
eifrig; geschwind’, jdglit’ ‘brennen vor Begierde’,—s’a ‘sich riihren, sich 
bewegen, vorwirts gehen’, Skt. ydksatz ‘eilt vorwarts, verfolgt’, yaksém 
‘iibernatiirliches Wesen, geisterhafte Erscheinung’, Gr. ixavay: 
érOupeiv, txap ‘vehement desire’. 

6. OBulg. jugt (*jougo-), LRuss. juh ‘Siiden, Siidwind’, juhd ‘warmer 
Wind’, juhovy ‘siidlich; brennend, warm’, Slov. jug, gen. juga ‘Tauwind; 
Siiden’, jugovina ‘Tauwetter’, od-juziti se ‘auftauen’, juzina ‘Mittag- 
essen; Jause, Vesper’, etc. (cf. Berneker I 457): OE géocer (*jeugro- 
‘hot, bitter’) ‘full of hardship, sad’, NHG Swiss giecht ‘Entziindung, 
eiternder Zustand einer Wunde; Erbitterung, Hass, Zorn’, Goth. jiukos 
‘@vuoi, Zornausbriiche; épHeiar, Streitereien’, jiukan ‘kampfen’, MHG 
jucken ‘prurire’, base *jeu- in yuvdti, yd’ uti ‘vermengt’, Lith. jauti ‘heisses 
Wasser dariiber schiitten,’ Lett. jdut ‘Teig machen, einriihren’, Lat. 
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jus ‘broth, soup; juice, liquid’, Skt. yisa- ‘broth’, etc. Cf. author, 
Post-Cons. win IE 16. 

7. Lith. ptetis ‘Mittagessen, Mittagszeit; Siiden’, pietwis ‘Siidwind’, 
from *péitu- ‘swelling, gushing’, applied to the south wind as moisture- 
bringing, melting, and also to the preparation of broth for food. The 
explanation of this word as meaning ‘meal, noon meal, midday, south’ 
is improbable, just as it is equally improbable in No. 6. Compare Lat. 
pituita ‘slime, clammy moisture; a gummy moisture that exudes from 
trees’, Gr. wirus ‘pine tree’, base *péi- ‘swell, gush’ in Gr. widtw ‘gush 
forth’, ridaé ‘spring, fountain’, 7iwy ‘fat’, riaivw ‘fatten; increase; 
make wanton’, Lith. pteva ‘Wiese’, Skt. pivan- ‘swelling, fat’, pdyate 
‘swell’, etc. 





OSCAN DEKETASIO- 


Routanp G. KENT 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


With the main points made by Professor Whatmough in LANGuAGE 
3.105—9, as to the etymology and meaning of the Oscan word deketdsio-, 
a title of magistrates at Nola and at Abella, I am in hearty agreement. 
In two minor details only I should like to supplement or modify what 
he says. 

Professor Whatmough associates the word with the giving of tithes, 
and therefore explains it as a derivative of Italic *dekento- ‘tenth,’ 
with the suffix as in Umbrian sestentasiaru, a name or epithet of a 
festival or gathering, which goes back ultimately to the numeral seen 
in Latin sex. But there is no warrant in Italic for the -to- suffix in 
‘tenth,’ all the recorded forms being referable to *dekemo-; in fact, no 
Italic numeral from ‘seventh’ to ‘tenth’ inclusive has the ¢-suffix. It 
would seem more likely, then, that deketdsio-, or, to give it its earlier 
form, with the nasal that disappears in Oscan before ¢t, *dekentdsio-, 
was built up from *dekemda ‘tithe’ by the influence of some other word 
of official or religious significance, which ends in -fdsio-. As such a word 
I propose the equivalent of Latin argentdrius, suitable both in form and 
in meaning to produce a *deken-tasio-. 

The second point is the g instead of k in degetasio-, as the word is 
written in the inscriptions found at Nola. There seems to me no likeli- 
hood of contamination with the Oscan equivalent of vi-ginti or with that 
of digitus, suggested respectively by Buck and by Conway. But the 
equivalent of argentdrius or of argentum might easily suggest the g. 
It so happens that while *aragetdsio- is not found in Oscan, aragetud 
‘argento’ does occur, twice, and precisely in the inscriptions of Nola 
which record the activities of the officials bearing the qualifying title 
*degetasio-. 

Thus the early Oscan *dekentdsio- was, in my opinion, built up from 
*dekema ‘tithe’ with the suffix of (the equivalent of) Latin argentdrius. 
It is found at Abella as a magisterial epithet in the form deketdsio-, 
but at Nola with a still further influence of (the equivalent of) argentd- 
rius or of argentum, as degetdsio-. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF THE CUENTOS POPULARES 
ESPANOLES 


AuRELIO M. ESPINosa 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


In the following notes I shall study the more important linguistic 
phenomena that are to be found in my Cuentos populares espafoles, 
the most abundant and most important collection of Spanish folk-tales 
that has ever been collected and published.!. The three volumes that 
contain the folk-tales offer us 280 dialectic versions of some 200 different 
tales representative of 24 of the 49 provinces of Spain and collected 
from 88 different towns, villages, and localities from the following 
regions of north, central, and southern Spain: La Montajfia, Asturias, 
Leén, Castilla la Vieja, Castilla la Nueva, Andalucfa, La Mancha, 
and Estremadura. About one third of the materials are from Old 
Castile. All the folk-tales, with the exception of those from Asturias, 
were collected and taken down (frequently in phonetic script) by myself. 
The Asturian folk-tales (eleven in number) are the only materials in 
the entire collection that may be called non-Castilian and for that reason 
they will not enter into our present linguistic studies. The linguistic 
materials that are to be the object of our study are, therefore, funda- 
mentally and essentially Castilian materials from Old and New Castile 
and from the southern Spanish regions that have been castilianized 
since the XIIth century when these regions began to be recaptured 
from the Arabs,” and they do not, in general, represent any of the special 


1 Cuentos populares espanoles, recogidos de la tradicién oral de Espaia y publi- 
cados con una introduccién y notas comparativas por Aurelio M. Espinosa, Stan- 
ford University Publications. Tres tomos, 1923, 1924, 1926. Vol. IV, Notas 
comparativas, now in press. See Boletin de la Biblioteca Menéndez y Pelayo, 5. 
1-25 (1923); F. Kriiger, Archiv fir das Studium der neueren Sprachen und Litera- 
turen 150. 267-8 (1926). 

2 Although the distinctive and fundamental traits of Castilian were originally 
limited to a very small territory north of Burgos (the old Cantabria and neighbor- 
ing territory) the reconquest of Spain carried the originally unimportant dialect 
to most of northern, central, and southern Spain, thus breaking up the old lin- 
guistic uniformity of Spain and establishing Castilian as the language of all the 
conquered territories. See Menéndez Pidal, Origenes del espaiiol §§ 100-06. 
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linguistic characteristics of Asturian, Galician, Leonese, Aragonese, 
Valencian, Portuguese or Catalonian. Andalusian Spanish shows, to 
be sure, certain linguistic traits that appear to separate it from the 
Castilian of the northern and central regions, but many of these traits 
are after all developments of phenomena that had their beginnings in 
Castile.® 

In our study of the linguistic phenomena of my Cuentos I shall enter 
into problems of modern pronunciation only in certain special cases. 
The general character of Castilian pronunciation is well known thanks 
to the epoch-making publication of Tomds Navarro Tomds* and 
to this publication we shall refer constantly in all matters of modern 
phonetics. I cannot enter, of course, into a detailed discussion of 
Andalusian phonetics, but certain outstanding linguistic phenom- 
ena that are characteristically Andalusian, such as the frequency of J + 
cons. > r + cons., the fall of intervocalic r and other consonants, the 
disappearance of most final consonants except in certain cases before 
a vowel, the absence of the Castilian z and ll sounds, the various 
special developments of s, etc., will be treated at some length. I 
shall also try to show that many of the linguistic phenomena commonly 
believed to be Andalusian are rather widespread in Spain and that 
even such developments as -ada>-d, -ede>-é, -ado>-ao, -ido>-to, 
b (v) + vowel>g+vowel and the apocopated verbal forms qué, quién, 
tié, tién, puson, quison, etc., are rather general in all parts of Spain. 

The linguistic materials will be studied under three general divisions: 
phonology and lexicology; special phonetic phenomena; syntax. The 
three volumes of the Cuwentos are numbered consecutively. All refer- 
ences will be to pages without indicating the volume. 


Part I. Phonology and Lexicology 


1. alante 


This dialectism is a syncopated form of adelante. There are examples 
in the Cuentos from many parts of Spain, from Old and New Castile, 
from Leén, and from Andalucia, a few of which are listed below: Avila‘ 


3 The general development of Latin f->h- (modern Spanish 7) in Andalusian, 
for example, is only a retarded development of a phenomenon once general in 
Castilian. It seems to have originated also in the Cantabrian region and de- 
veloped quickly to a weak aspirate and then disappeared generally, whereas in 
Andalusia it remains at the h stage. See Origenes del espafiol § 41. 

4 Manual de pronunciacién espanola, Madrid,! 1918,3 1926. 

5 In recording the source of the folk-tales I shall indicate the province or region 
and not the village or locality for the sake of geographical clearness. 
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80 (‘Y ya se eché el azadén al hombro y se fué camino alante.’), 119 
(‘Bueno, pues los otros se fueron por la senda y él siguié alante por el 
camino resto.’); Valladolid 436 (‘Y salieron la zorra y el lobo por el 
camino alante.’), 490 (‘Y mds alante, mAs alante encontraron en el camino 
a un gallo, . .’); Segovia 300 (‘Se marché el mayor por el mundo 
alante. . .’); Madrid 368; Soria 59, 92, 249, 284, 326, 411; Astorga 
396; Zamora 56, 154, 181; Toledo 189, 227, 281, 357; Cuenca 122, 204, 
236; Granada 46, 48, 52, 113, 145, 331; Sevilla 264, 462, 476; Cérdoba 
439, 482. 

The phonetic development was as follows: adelante >aelante >alante, 
a gradual weakening of intervocalic d after it has changed from an 
explosive to a continuant, its complete disappearance, and finally a 
reduction of de to a by regressive assimilation to the accented and more 
sonorous vowel of the group. According to Menéndez Pidal, Cantar* 
II s.v. adelant, a regular Old Spanish form more commonly used than 
adelante, the modern literary form, the etymology of adelante is ad-de-in- 
ante. This would give in Old Spanish *adenante, *adenant, forms that 
apparently have not been found in any Spanish documents. By dis- 
similation *adenante became adelant(e). We are certain that *adenante 
must have been a primitive Old Spanish form in view of the Xth century 
denante (Glosas Emilianenses 80, Glosas Silenses 2807) and the Classic 
and modern dialectic enantes, denantes, endenantes. Just why an old 
form *adenante is not documented while the adverbs denantes, endenantes 
persist even to modern times is not clear. Cuervo in his Diccionario® 
cites cases of denantes from Juan del Encina, Luis de Leén, Cervantes, 
Lope de Vega and Calderén, of endenantes from Solfs, Calder6n and 
Bretén, and states that enantes as well as the other forms are found in 
the modern dialects of Spain and America. In Apuntaciones® § 374 
he repeats this last statement but does not indicate exact localities. 
Enantes, denantes and endenantes are not found in the Cuentos so they 
are apparently not as common in Spain as Cuervo believes. According 


® Cantar de mio Cid, texto, gramdtica y vocabulario, 3 vols., Madrid, 1908-11. 

7See Menéndez Pidal, Ortgenes del espaftol § 78. There are other examples 
given for the Xth and XIth centuries. In these old documents denante still 
appears only with its prepositional character and without de, as in Glosas Emilia- 
nenses 80: ‘Facanos Deus omnipotes tal serbitjo fere ke denante ela sua face 
gaudioso segamus.’ 

§ Diccionario de construccién y régimen de la lengua castellana, 2 vols., Paris, 
1886-93. 

® Apuntaciones criticas sobre el lenguaje bogotano, 6th ed., Paris, 1914. 
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to Lamano y Beneite,!° however, denantes and endenantes are found in 
Salamanca, a region not visited by me, and for La Montafia Duque y 
Merino" records enantes. For endenantes Acad. 15” states: ‘De uso 
vulgar en varias regiones de Espajia,’ and in Garcfa-Lomas' we read: 
‘Arcaismo muy usado en los pueblos de la regién central y suroeste.’ 

The accumulation of Latin prepositions in the formation of these 
Spanish words indicates that their original meanings and force were 
frequently lost. In Classic Spanish the adverbs antes, denantes and 
endenantes did not differ in meaning.“ For that reason it is quite 
possible that the modern dialectism alante of our Cuentos may be 
derived from an old form adelante that had originally a very weak 
intervocalic d because it was derived not from ad-de-in-ante but from 
ad-in-anie. For Italian innanzi we suppose merely in-ante, the first 
stage in the prepositional accumulation. The Old Spanish enantes 
(Cid 866) could also represent in-ante, but the modern dialectic enantes 
probably comes from denantes with apheresis of d, a common phenome- 
non in the Spanish dialects. It is of course possible to derive alante 
from a form adelante < ad-de-in-ante, but in view of the apparent 
anarchy in the accumulation of prepositions not only in Spanish but 
in all the Romance languages (cf. French avant, Roumanian ainte 
Italian avanti, Old Spanish avante, etc. <ab-ante, French devant, Italian 
davanti <de-ab-ante, Roumanian inainte<in-ab-ante, etc.), often with 
little or no reason for the choice I prefer to derive alante from adelante < 
ad-in-ante.'® 

The dialectism alante is also found in the following Spanish regions 
not visited by me: Salamanca,’* Murcia.!? For Salamanca a form 


10 José de Lamano y Beneite, Dialecto vulgar salmantino, Salamanca, 1915, 
8.00. 

11 Contando cuentos y asando castafias 124, Madrid, 1897. 

12 Diccionario de la lengua espafiola por la Real Academia Espajfiola 15th edition, 
Madrid, 1925. 

18 Estudio del dialecto popular montaiiés, San Sebastidn, 1922, s.v. endenantes. 
Aside from Bogoté (Cuervo) endenantes is found in America also in New Mexico, 
Studies in New Mexican Spanish I § 191; in Argentina, Tobias Garzon, Diccionario 
argentino, Barcelona, 1910, s.v., and in Venezuela, Julio Calcajio, El castellano en 
Venezuela 53, Caracas, 1897. 

14 A puntaciones § 374. 

15 The accumulation of Latin prepositions almost reaches absurdity in the 
Spanish phrase para en adelante, quoted by Cuervo in his Diccionario from Calisto 
e Melibea: ‘No tengo enojo; pero digotelo para en adelante.’ It represents pro- 
ad-in-ad(-de)-in-ante, six or seven prepositions, two of which occur twice. 

16 Lamano y Beneite § 39 and s.v. 

17 Alberto Sevilla, Vocabulario murciano, Murcia, 1919, s.v. It is also recorded 
for La Montajia by Duque y Merino 69, 95. 
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alantre with parasitic r is also recorded, a form found also in Mexico'® 
and derived probably from Old Spanish adelantre. In American-Spanish 
alante must also be a common form, but there are few documentary 
evidences of it.!® 


2. aluego 


This word represents the temporal adverb luego< Latin léco (Portu- 
guese logo, Old French lues). It is also used in the adverbial phrase 
aluego que. Although not as common in the Cuentos as alante, the 
phenomenon is frequent enough. A few examples follow: Granada 51 
(‘Y aluego pasa por ai un escarabajo.’), 215 (‘Y aluego que se fueron 
aquéllo. . .’); Sevilla 265 (‘Y aluego entré la mend. . .’), 299 (‘Y 
aluego que se fuéel gigante. . .’), 425; Jaén 80: Caceres 196; Ciudad 
Real 201; Cérdoba 483. 


The source of aluego is a+luego. I have written it in one word 
because the two words make a single group generally unstressed. 
Whether the phenomenon is Old Spanish derived from original Latin 
ad-loco it is difficult to say. The Romance adverbs composed of a 
preposition, commonly ad or de, a noun, adjective or adverb are quite 
numerous.2 The one in question is in Roumanian de loc<Latin 
de-loco. In Spanish we have ad in ahora<ad-hora, atin< ad-huc, 
anoche <ad-noctem, etc., so that an original ad-loco in Spain would be 
quite possible, but I do not know of any examples of aluego in' Old or 
Classic Spanish. If the form is modern the prepositive a is probably 
due to the analogy of the common adverbial phrases that are used as 
equivalents such as a poco, a poco que, al momento, al momento que, etc., 
and of the similar phrases al otro dia, al dia siguiente, etc., all common 
in old and modern literary and popular Spanish. 

This phenomenon seems to be found only in southern Spain, but it is 
certainly not limited to Andalucia as Cejador believes.2! I have no 
examples from American-Spanish. 


3. ande, onde 


Either of these dialectic words may represent the literary Spanish 
donde or adonde. I cannot go into the syntax of the problem now. In 


18 Ramos y Duarte, Diccionario de mejicanismos, Mexico, 1898, s.v. 

19 Teéfilo Marxuach, El lenguaje castellano en Puerto Rico 42, San Juan, 1903. 

20 See Garcia de Diego, Elementos de gramdtica histérica castellana 295-8, Bur- 
gos, 1914. In the Spanish of the XIII-XVI centuries the most common adverbs 
for the modern literary lwego que were de que, desque. 

1 Julio Cejador y Frauca, Tesoro de la lengua castellan 9. 112 (Madrid, 1912). 
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general, however, I might state that in the Cuentos there is no clear 
line between the two forms ande and onde in usage. Donde and adonde 
are also frequently used even in texts that abound in dialect forms. 
As a general rule it might be stated that ande stands more frequently 
for adonde but is also used for donde, while onde usually represents 
donde but is also frequently used for adonde. As a matter of fact in 
Old and Classic Spanish the line between donde and adonde was not 
well defined” and the clear distinction between donde expressing rest 
and adonde expressing motion is quite modern. 

Ande seems to be found in all parts of Spain judging from the numer- 
ous examples in the Cuentos. I give only a few: Santander 63 (‘ZAnde 
anda tu madre?’); Burgos 225 (‘Y del pozo ande estaba en- 
terrado. . . .’), 404, 414, 510; Soria 101, 249, 250; Leén 420; Palencia 
253; Zaragoza 156, 322; Toledo 44, 45, 71, 91; Cuenca 204; Ciudad 
Real 199, 259; Cérdoba 42, 43, 472; Sevilla 422, 476; Granada 46, 48, 
118, 145, 212, 244. 

There are examples from Santander, Burgos, Palencia, Soria, Toledo, 
Cuenca, Zaragoza, Granada, Sevilla, Cérdoba and Leén, from all parts 
of Old and New Castile, from La Mancha, Estremadura and Andaluefa. 
It is also a form found in Salamanca (Lamano y Beneite, s.v.) and 
Murcia (Alberto Sevilla, s.v.). It is therefore fundamentally and 
originally an old and modern Castilian phenomenon and not only 
Andalusian and American-Spanish as Menéndez Pidal seems to believe.” 
It is certainly not from Toledo in origin as Mugica states.** The form 
ande is also found in American-Spanish, for example in Argentina,” 
Puerto Rico,* and New Mexico.?? 

The form onde is not as common as ande but it is also found in the 
Cuentos from all parts of Spain: Santander 343 (‘. . . y les dié de 
beber en la misma jarra onde estaba el dinero.’), 367, 372; Burgos 224 
(‘Y onde quiera que via balcones. . . .’), 497; Valladolid 403, 436; 
Soria 57; Segovia 302; Avila 87; Astorga 393, 395; Zamora 181; Zaragoza 
156; Caceres 210; Cuenca 111, 142, 187, 205; Granada 46, 53, 81, 215, 
240; Cérdoba 469; Sevilla 298, 317. 

Onde = donde, adonde is also found today in Salamanca (Lamano 


22 Cuervo, Diccionario. 

23 Gramdtica histérica espanola® 70 note 1, Madrid, 1925. 
34 ZRPh 30. 351. 

% Martin Fierro 375, (ed. Tiscornia, Buenos Aires, 1925). 
26 Teéfilo Marxuach 61. 

37 Studies in New Mexican Spanish II § 85. 
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y Beneite,), is also recorded for La Montafia by Garcfa-Lomas (I have 
given examples from Santander) and is a well known phenomenon in 
American-Spanish.?* 

The question of the origin of the modern dialectic forms ande and 
onde is quite complicated. In Old and Classic Spanish there are a 
variety of forms meaning ‘where,’ ‘whence,’ ‘whither’: obe, 0 <tibi; 
do <de-uihi; onde <tinde; donde, dond, don<de tinde; adonde, adond, adén 
<ad-de-tinde. In Old Spanish all these forms were used and with 
little or no distinction in meanings. At first practically all the forms 
could mean ‘where,’ ‘whence’ or ‘whither’ and could be used with any 
preposition that expressed rest or motion. That gave rise to many 
reduplications of prepositions especially to express the idea of separation 
or the of or from case.*® Latin wnde came to mean in Vulgar Latin 
‘where,’ ‘wherefore,’ ‘therefore.*° In Old Spanish onde derived trom 
it has all these meanings. Cuervo in his Diccionario has given us 
numerous examples. In the Crénica General, for example, onde is 
frequent with the meanings donde, de donde, adonde and also por lo 
cual. In the XIIIth century, however, the most frequent meaning of 
onde seems to be de donde. The idea of separation was soon forgotten 
and a new form, donde, was made, but we cannot say whether this new 
form is as old as onde or a later formation.*! In Classic Spanish onde 
was still commonly used with the old meanings, although the meanings 
‘wherefore’ and ‘therefore’ appear to be more general. 

The modern dialectic onde, therefore, is probably an archaism, the 
regular Old Spanish onde< Latin winde. As a matter of fact, however, 
it could also be explained phonetically as a development of the form 
donde with apheresis of initial d, a common Spanish phenomenon. Ande 
may also be explained as an archaism, although we have no examples 
of it in literature, derived from a+onde <ad-tinde, or it may represent 
a-donde <ad-de-tinde. In either case, assuming that intervocalic d 


28 In New Mexico (Studies in New Mexican Spanish I § 32 and II § 83); in 
Mexico (Marden, The Phonology of the Spanish Dialect of Mexico City 15, Baltimore 
1896); in Columbia (Cuervo, Apuntaciones 752); in Chile (Ramén A. Laval, 
Folklore de Carahue 70, 88, Madrid, 1916); in Puerto Rico (Marxuach 87). 

29 Cuervo, Diccionario, s.v. donde. 

30 Grandgent, Vulgar Latin §§ 73, 84. 

31 Dond, don are the only forms found in the Cid. In other early monuments, 
however, ond and onde are found. In the Reyes Magos (XIIth century) we find 
dond = de donde. 

® Acad. 15, s.v. onde merely states that it is an archaism equivalent to por lo 
cual, por cuya razén, en donde, de donde. 
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falls in adonde, we have first a shift of accent to the more sonorous vowel 
and then do>a by regressive assimilation as in the case of do>a in 
aunque >(aonque)> anque discussed later, and ae>a in adelante> 
aelante > alante. 

It is interesting to note that in the Cuentos the new formations de 
ande, por ande, de onde, are also commonly used. When the preposition 
has once been joined to another word its primary meaning is easily lost 
and a new preposition is required to express the necessary meaning. 
The case of de ande is especially noteworthy.” 


4, an guar de, an eguar de 


Each case of these interesting linguistic phenomena occurs only once 
in the Cuentos. Both cases are from Cérdoba: 165 (‘Y otro dia por 
la mafiana fué a vel la vela y en la mesa vido que an guar de la vela staba 
una piesna de un muerto.’); 346 (‘Y cuando ya la agiiela se habia ido va 
la chica y saca mantequilla der pucherete y se unta debajo e lo sobaco 
y an eguar de decf, Sin Dios ni Santa Marfa, de villa en villa, dijo: —Con 
Dios y Santa Maria de viga en viga’). 

The source is evidently en lugar de = en vez de, both phrases being 
quite common in literary and popular Spanish since early times.* 
Of the above two forms from Cérdoba an guar de isthe olderform. A 
still older form is en guar de which I find in the Corvacho of Alfonso 
Martinez de Toledo (XVth century prose):* ‘Ay sin ventura de mf. 
non ove yo ventura como mi vezina, que en guar de medrar desmedro; 
en guar de fazerme pafios nueuos empefiasteme estos captiuos que en 
la boda me distes, . . .’ (121-2); ‘E por aquf se pierden ynfinidos e 
muchos que en guar de conoscer senorfo e otorgar mejoria. . .’ (140). 
For the XVth century I have also a case of guar de from the Cancionero 
de Montoro® (a native of Cérdoba) that Dr. Karl Pietsch has called 
to my attention, but in view of the fact that the previous verse ends in 


33 Astorga 328: ‘Y yael hijo del rey no pudo resistir mds y salié de ande estaba 
escondido y le declaré su amor.’ Burgos 413: ‘Y a otro dia cogié Juan y llevé 
las cabras a pacer a un prao que estaba cerca de la huerta de ande vivian unos 
frailes.’ 

4 One of the oldest examples in my notes is the following from the Documentos 
lingutsticos de Espana of Menéndez Pidal, Madrid, 1919, p. 76 (a Castilian docu- 
ment of the year 1225): “. . . esiotra bestia ouiere hi qe uala mas ge el cauallo, 
qe la tomedes en logar del cauallo; . . .’ 

% Madrid, 1901. 

36 Cancionero de Antén de Montoro, ed. Emilio Cotarelo y Mori 175-6, Madrid, 
1900. 
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an accented syllable I believe that we have here a simple, ordinary case 
of compensacién entre versos*” and that the faulty text should be cor- 
rected to en guar de: 


‘Si le tocan de la espuela 

con gran priesa y turbacién, 
<en> guar de salir con cautela, 
da los dientes a la acién.’ 


Aside from the above cases for Cérdoba I know of no examples of 
the phenomena in question for the modern Spanish dialects except the 
New Mexican en gual de (Studies in New Mexican Spanish I § 214). 

The development was probably as follows: in locale de>Old Spanish 
en logar de (cf. French en lieu de) > en lugar de. Old Spanish logar 
became lugar very early although the reason for the change of o to u 
is not clear. There is also an Old Spanish form logal a more primitive 
form from locale. En lugar de through metathesis becomes *en gular 
de, and then the pretonic vowel wu although tending to disappear, fol- 
lowing the old rule in Spanish, remains as consonantal u after the fall 
of intervocalic /, the result being *en gular de>*en gu(l)ar de>en guar de, 
the form found in the XVth century Spanish of Corvacho. The fall of 
the intervocalic / in this case is not without parallel in Spanish pho- 
nology. I shall cite now only one case with a similar development, 
namely, eguar<egualar (modern Spanish igualar)<Latin aequalare, 
a form found in Berceo, Milagros 67, c. The Cérdoba an guar de is 
exactly the same phenomenon that we find in Corvacho except for an 
instead of en, an opening of the vowel e to a before a nasal +consonant, 
a very common linguistic change in Spanish dialectology.*®5 The New 
Mexican Spanish en gual de is also the XVth century phenomenon but 
with final / instead of r. It could be explained as a more archaic de- 
velopment with a final / preserved from the Old Spanish logal, en logal 
de>en lugal de>*en gulal de>*en gu(l)al de>en gual de. As a matter 
of fact such a development would also explain the tendency of the inter- 
vocalic J to fall through dissimilation. Since Old Spanish od >tends 
to become ud (cf. Joan>Juan), especially in popular speech,°® it is 
not even necessary to assume that logal or logar went through the 


37 See my two articles La sinalefa entre versos en la versificacién espatiola (The 
Romanic Review 16. 103-121) and La compensacién entre versos en la versificacién 
espanola (Ibid., 306-29). 

38 Studies in New Mexican Spanish I § 23. 

39 Ib.ud. § 85. The phenomenon is common in Vulgar Latin. 
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stages lugal or lugar in the development of en guar de, en gual de, for 
after the fall of intervocalic | *en go(l)ar de would regularly become *en 
goar de > en guar de. 

The second example from Cérdoba, an eguar de with epenthetic e 
between n and g is not easy to explain, but the presence of the epenthetic 
vowel between a nasal and a velar is not entirely different from the 
numerous cases between a liquid and a velar that are found in the 
Spanish dialects.‘ It would also be possible to explain the epenthetic 
vowel through analogy with the phrase igual de < Old Spanish egual 
de, but I have no cases of en igual de = en guar de or en lugar de either 
from literary or dialectic sources. 


5. anque, onque, enque 


These forms of the literary Spanish aunque, adverb and conjunction, < 
Latin ad-huc (cf. Aragonese adi)-+-que with final n in aun from anal- 
ogy to bien, non, sin, are very rare in the Cuentos, although according 
to some of the authorities cited below at least anque is quite common 
in the Spanish dialects. I have only the following examples: anque, 
Granada 52 (‘Y er de la rueda e molino coge la botella y anque la bruja 
habia partido ante sale 6 como un rayo . . .’), Cérdoba 458 (‘Ese 
sapo me vi a pill4 y anque sea sapo me lo vi a comé.’); onque, Granada 
334 (‘Y dijo:— Unos caballos como éstos los llevaria yo al palacio onque 
me costaran un ojo de la cara. Y cuando vido la carroza que estaba 
también convertida en alabastro dijo:—Una carroza como ésta la 
llevarfa yo al palacio onque me costara un ojo de la cara.’); enque, 
Palencia 253 (‘—No se corte usté nada que engue sea con trabajo 
yo le llevaré.’). 

The form anque is recorded for Salamanca by Lamano y Beneite, 
for Galicia by Cuverio Pijfiol,*! for Asturias by Munthe,” and further 
for Andalucia by Machado y Alvarez.“ In American Spanish it is 
found in New Mexico, Mexico, Chile, Puerto Rico and Columbia.“ 
Onque and enque are also found in New Mexico. In New Mexico there 
is also a form unque. 

The forms angue, onque are quite commonly used in XVIth century 


40 Tbid., § 193. 

41 Diccionario gallego, Barcelona, 1876, s.v. 

2 Anteckningar om formalet i en trakt af vestra Asturien 58, Upsala, 1887. 
43 Studies in New Mexican Spanish I, § 34 and notes. 

44 Ibid.; also II § 89; Cuervo, Apuntaciones § 764, and Marxuach 61. 
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Spanish. Anque is used in literature even in the XVIIth and XVIIIth 
centuries. In my Studies in New Mexican Spanish I § 34 and notes I 
have cited numerous examples. Anque is used by Santa Teresa, Torres 
Naharro, Sanchez de Badajoz, Ramén de la Cruz and others, while 
onque, which is less frequent is used by Juan del Encina. I have no 
cases of enque or unque from literary Spanish. The XVIth century 
writers who use the forms anque, onque use likewise the forms an, on, 
aén, dun, atin. Aén for aun is apparently a very old form. In Torres 
Naharro the form occurs in rime many times, and aonque is also found.” 

To explain the development of the above dialectic forms of the Cuentos 
we must start with the simple adverb aun<ad-huc. When accented 
dun, as the word is generally pronounced today when in the weak posi- 
tion before the word or phrase modified,“ the reduction of du to a is 
explained by regressive assimilation to the accented and more sonorous 
vowel, as in the cases of alante and ande already discussed.“ If the 
development of dunque>anque is contemporaneous with dun>an the 
phonetic process is the same. In the case of onque we have progressive 
assimilation after the accent has shifted in the middle form don de- 
veloped by assimilation from dun. The form aén found in Torres 
Naharro becomes on and hence onque. But in view of the fact that a 
form aonque occurs the shift of accent may have occurred here at the 
same time as in the simple aon and hence adénque>onque through the 
same process of progressive assimilation. The dialectic enque from the 
Palencia text, found also in Salamanca (Lamano y Beneite) and in New 
Mexico, may be due to weakening of the initial vowel through proclisis. 
It may have developed from onque. The form could also develop 
through the confusion of the prefixes an-, en-, in the dialects due to the 
tendency of en- to become an- before velar consonants and inother 
sporadic cases.‘? 


(To be continued) 


45 See Pietsch, Mod. Phil. 5.100. An example of aon is cited from the XIIIth 
century Castilian version of the Concilio de Leén of 1020. 

46 Navarro Tomdés, Manual de pronunciacién espafola, 157-8. The develop- 
ment of du>a is found in the Cuentos in other cases: va sté<va usted, 140; guarde 
a sté<guarde a usted, 241; 4 qué le pasa a té? 264; ya sté sabe<ya usted sabe, 379. 
Under certain conditions this phenomenon is found also in Old Spanish and in 
Vulgar Latin. 

‘7 In the same text from Palencia we find no estante < no obstante, but this 
change may come under the more general prefix confusions so common in Spanish. 
See Studies in New Mexican Spanish I §51 and Menéndez Pidal, Gramdtica his- 
térica espafiola, op. cit., 39. 
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Die L-, R- und D-Laute in austronesischen Sprachen. By Orro 
Dempwo.trr. (Sonderabdruck aus der ‘‘Zeitschrift fiir Eingeborenen- 
sprachen,” Band XV, Berlin, 1925.) 

This contribution, although it appeared as a series of journal articles, 
deserves to be mentioned not only because of its size and importance, 
but also because the Zeitschrift fiir Eingeborenensprachen is scarcely 
known in our country. Dempwolff’s study amounts to a comparative 
Austronesian phonology, probably as complete and detailed as human 
ingenuity could make it with the data that are available. It thus 
brings to a conclusion, for the time being, such researches as those of 
H. Kern and C. E. Conant. Further advance will be possible, it would 
seem, only when more material can be used. Especially in the Philip- 
pine group interest has centered upon the grammars of the early mis- 
sionaries, as though the languages were not directly accessible. There 
are few contributions of material, like O. Scheerer’s Kalinga Terts 


(Philippine Journal of Science 19. 175) or the late C. W. Seidenadel’s 
Bontoc Grammar (Chicago, 1909). <A result of this scarcity of material 
is, for instance, that Dempwolff is forced to ignore accent. 

Outlining the sound-history of one of the world's largest linguistic 
stocks, Dempwolff’s study ranks as a major contribution to our knowl- 
edge of the history of speech. 


LEONARD BLOOMFIELD 


La Science du Mot: traité de sémantique. Pp. vii + 426. By 
A. Carnoy. Louvain: Editions “Universitas”, 1927. 

Professor Carnoy seeks to present a complete treatise on the semantic 
processes, which had not hitherto been done. He devotes the first 
chapters (pp. 1-82) to general linguistic and psychological considerations, 
related to his main subject, and then takes up (pp. 83-378) the various 
kinds of change of meaning. After this come an excellent history of 
semantics, with a bibliography (pp. 388-400), a synopsis of the classifi- 
cation (pp. 401-7), and indices (408-26). 

The author has in mind also to create for semantics a definite tech- 
nical terminology, to replace the present unsettled condition of the sub- 
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ject. He accordingly invents some 35 or more terms ending in -sémie 
(Greek onueia, which does not occur in classical Greek), the prior ele- 
ments being those well known in technical terms. Thus métasémie 
denotes in general a change of meaning; métendosémie is a change to a 
new meaning in which the main emphasis is on a different element 
already inherent in the old meaning (Abcd becomes aBcd or abCd), 
as when lunch ‘repas de midi’ becomes ‘collation, petit repas’. M étec- 
sémie is a shift to a new meaning in which at least one of the elements 
present in the old meaning is no longer present, though at least one 
such element still remains, as when Latin testa ‘cruche’ gives French 
téte ‘head’. And so on. It is indeed highly desirable that semantics 
should have a fixed terminology; but whether Carnoy’s scheme will re- 
ceive acceptance or not is doubtful; for there are two objections to it. 
First, the words are identical in the second part, which makes them 
more difficult to distinguish; second, they are all new and unfamiliar, 
and not infrequently replace terms already familiar in rhetoric, such as 
metaphor (= métecsémie). A judicious mingling of old and new, with 
distinctions made by attributive adjectives (which he does indeed some- 
times offer as definitions of his subdivisions), would seem more likely to 
gain acceptance. 

All the categories are richly illustrated by examples, drawn chiefly 
from French, Dutch, and English, though German, Latin, and Greek 
are well represented, and Italian, Spanish, and Slavonic examples are 
used now and then. Colloquial language and slang, in which Carnoy 
has made special studies, are cited continually, since they furnish the best 
basis for semantic demonstration: the old meaning and the new are 
normally still both present in the speech, and the comparison may be 
better appreciated than if the old meaning had to be derived by ety- 
mological study. 

Americanisms are given much attention, quite naturally, since Pro- 
fessor Carnoy spent nearly five years in this country during and after the 
war, and made some rich collections (rich in two senses). The reviewer 
does not feel qualified to criticize the examples drawn from idiomatic 
uses of other languages, but he wishes to examine chiefly those taken 
from English, and especially from American English; for he feels that 
the present work illustrates the extreme difficulty confronting the stu- 
dent of idioms of a language which is not his own. If at any point the 
reviewer errs, he is at least following his own linguistic feeling for his 
mother tongue. 

On page 266, we read: ‘En anglais comme en frangais, on dit to have it 
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on black and white = avoir noir sur blanc, pour insister sur la réalité de la 
chose écrite.’ But the English idiom is in black and white, and the sur 
in the French equivalent has misled the writer. Later on the same 
page, ‘Quiconque prend la parole tient le crachoir (ang. takes floor 
“occupe l’estrade’’).’ The English idiom is unintelligible without the 
definite article, takes the floor. Again on the same page, ‘Celui qui 
étonne et effraie fait dresser les cheveux sur la téte (ang. raises hair).’ 
It is true that we speak of a hair-raising experience, but we do not say 
that anything razses hair except a hair tonic, and even that fails not in- 
frequently: nor even does terror raise my hair, rather it makes my hair 
stand on end—which is the only permissible idiom. 

Perhaps however some of the examples have suffered from undue 
brevity of exposition: English Jerusalem from Italian girasole (p. 29) 
is quite bewildering, by itself, although it is later (p. 224) repeated with 
the necessary addition of the word artichoke. So also the Old Lady in 
Threadneedle (p. 336) should not be deprived of Street, and the preposi- 
tion is of, not in. ‘Ainsi l’anglais not half “pas 4 moitié” signifie “tout 
a fait, fort’”’’ (p. 373). But this is only in British English; in America, 
not half is current only in not half bad, which means not ‘very bad,’ 
but ‘very good.’ Brevity makes one think also that the men of Latium 
applied Urbs to Athens rather than to Rome (p. 140). 

To return to the difficulties of the idiom of a foreign language, the 
following might be noted as samples: Sob-sister ‘femme plaignarde’ 
(p. 255) is used also of men, and denotes pessimism rather than tears. 
A hell of a dinner, glossed ‘copieux diner’ (p. 309), means a ‘wretched 
dinner’, unless the enthusiasm of the speaker’s voice reverses the 
meaning (I have never heard such a use myself). Hemp is glossed 
‘pendard’ (p. 261), and this meaning is in the dictionary, but the slang 
use is normally for a hangman’s rope. Red tape means not ‘bureau- 
crate’, as Carnoy states (p. 261), but ‘bureaucratie’. 

Not a few words also are incorrectly quoted, especially English 
words: thus kookedooledoo (p. 22) should be cock-a-doodle-doo; Rose 
Mary (the plant) (p. 29) should be rosemary; primerose (p. 29) should he 
primrose; chandeleer and electroleer (p. 60) should end in -lier, and moto- 
neer should be motorneer; buttry (p. 64) should be buttery; lever (p. 110) 
should be liver; beach (p. 118) should be beech; T. C. (p. 241) and T. B.C. 
(p. 350) should be 7. B.; salone (p. 339) should be saloon; tris (p. 342) 
should be tries. Other misquoted forms are Spanish salire (p. 169; for 
salir), Latin coenam (p. 245; for cenam), intelligo (p. 317; for intellego), 
transferro (p. 318; for transfero), Italian fachino (p. 374; for facchino). 
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Latin feto, quoted as ‘jeune animal’ (p. 135), is a hypothetical word only, 
assumed as the ancestor of French faon. 

Finally, a few items of a more general bearing. The account of the 
union of different roots into one paradigm, as in sum fui, go went (p. 62), 
might more than merely hint at the phenomenon of temporal aspect, 
which, though no longer an active factor in languages of Western Europe, 
is vital in the Balto-Slavonic tongues. That ‘a truly complete diction- 
ary of French or of English would have more words of Greek origin than 
of Latin or Germanic origin’ (p. 75) is to the reviewer very dubious. 
Artificially created trade-words are rarely ‘fabriqués artificiellement de 
toute piéce’ (p. 77); nearly all can be traced to some other usual words. 
Pianola, cited as example, is an obvious formation from piano, with a 
familiar suffix; byrrh (a drink) is under the influence of beer (Bier, biére) 
and myrrh (myrrhe). The transfer of an abstract substantive to an 
individual person is regularly made through an intermediate stage of a 
collective concrete, though Professor Carnoy does not hint at this 
(p. 188); the best example is English youth ‘a time of life’, the youth 
‘young men collectively’, a youth ‘a young man’. Another example, 
caught as it makes the second change, is Latin custodia ‘guardianship’, 
then ‘body of guards’, finally, in Ovid Met. 8.684, ‘a guardian’. The 
ancient type of compounds with an imperative as first member (p. 264) 
does not include all the examples given; notably, English breakfast 
started out as an ordinary indicative phrase (they break fast, they broke 
fast, etc.). 

But Professor Carnoy has given us for the first time a systematic 
manual of semantics, with a definite terminology, and every student of 
the subject must reckon with his work; must in fact consider it as the 
point from which he starts, and the point to which he returns, as an 
indispensable guide and a treasure-house of examples. 

Rouanp G. KENT. 


Histoire de Parfait Grec. Pp. x + 268. By Prerre CuHan- 
TRAINE. (Collection Linguistique publiée par la Société de Linguis- 
tique de Paris, XXI.) Paris: H. Champion, 1927. 

Monsieur Chantraine, following especially the studies of J. Wacker- 
nagel and of A. Meillet, gives us in this volume a history of the perfect 
tense in Greek, from Homer to the Hellenistic period. His conclusions 
may be thus summarized: The oldest type of perfect, commonest in the 
Homeric poems, denotes a state which persists in the subject itself, and is 
essentially of present time; this is true even when the verb has a direct 
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object. Examples: yéyova, ddwAa, olda. Such perfects are frequent 
when the present tense is in the middle form; cf. the similar Latin 
revertor, perfect revertt. Homer shows few perfects with middle endings; 
for the perfect middle was not an original form. But as the secondary 
endings in the singular tended in Greek to disappear phonetically, the 
perfect with secondary endings was in Homer in the middle form, cf. 
touxa &KTo, upope eiuapro. The participle was of either voice, rerevxws 
and rervypéevos. 

But the tendency to create a paradigm brought into existence a per- 
fect middle where the present tense was in the middle form, by analogy: 
thus yeyevnua came in alongside yéyova, since the present yiyvoua 
was middle. The existence of a pluperfect with middle endings helped 
this development. This middle perfect also has the value of state or 
condition which persists in the subject. 

The third stage of the Greek perfect was the creation of an analogical 
active perfect, such as BéBAnxa to BEBAnuar, and of an active pluperfect; 
these normally have active transitive meanings. The sole example in 
Homer is BeBinxey (Il. 10.145 = 16.22), manifestly a late formation, 
since it is to a denominative verb. 

Chantraine traces the perfect through the later Greek literature, into 
Hellenistic and later times. The old intransitive perfects of the first 
type become fewer and fewer, until in the New Testament the survivors 
become virtually independent verbs. The second type, the perfects of 
middle form, become more numerous, and are attached to the newly 
developed factitive actives as well as to the older middle presents. 
Even the familiar active doxei, éjot has a middle perfect, dédoxra. 
The third type also increases, but ultimately, through identity of the 
personal endings in most forms, becomes merged in form and meaning 
with the aorist: this in literary Greek, but in the dialect inscriptions 
there are many forms which have assumed the inflexions of the present 
tense, showing the true nature of the perfect. Modern Greek has, of 
all the old perfects, only etpnxa, with a few others that are new forms. 

Chantraine studies also the reduplicated future perfects, which he 
derives from old Indo-European desideratives; the periphrastic perfect 
with eiu!, which started in the optative and the subjunctive, then 
passed into the indicative, especially in the third person plural; and the 
periphrastic perfect with éxw, found with a nominative active parti- 
ciple as early as Hesiod (Erga 42), and with an accusative passive 
participle in Diodorus and Plutarch. This last type is the regular 
perfect of Modern Greek. 
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The work is done with abundance of citations and of lists with sta- 
tistics of occurrence in various authors. Many passages are given with 
careful translation into French, to show the precise shade of meaning 
conveyed by the perfect, as distinct from that of the aorist. The author 
demonstrates completely his point, that the perfect is an aspect of the 
present, and not a tense of the past. Those who are interested in the 
formantic side of the problem may regret that he did not treat the 
origin of the « in the perfects of the third type, nor the provenance of 
the ‘Attic’ pluperfect -n -ns -e. etc.; but we have so much to be grateful 
for that we should not regret omissions. 

There is also an application of this work, to a wider field. The whole 
argument demonstrates that of the various forms which we classify 
cheerfully under the heading of the Greek perfect stem or tense system, 
only a very little is inherited from the primitive Indo-European speech. 
This point was touched on by A. Meillet, Chantraine’s honored teacher, 
in his Méthode Comparative en Linguistique Historique 48-52, with other 
illustrations; and all who are engaged in the work of linguistic science 
should take deeply to heart the lesson that comparatively little of that 
which we find in the recorded languages, either as vocabulary or as form, 
can be referred with confidence to the primitive Indo-European stage of 
our speech. 

Rouanp G. KENT 


The Vocabulary of Intrigue in Roman Comedy: Chicago dis- 
sertation. Pp. 124. By BLANcHE BROTHERTON. Chicago, 1926. 

Dr. Brotherton states her purpose as follows: ‘First, to illustrate 
the richness and variety of popular usage and the exuberance of comic 
diction in a group of words for which the plots of intrigue in comedy 
provide abundant material. Second, to illustrate the different spheres 
of human thought and activity from which are drawn the figurative 
expressions of the vocabulary of intrigue. Figurative language reflects 
the special interests of the people who use it for the expression of their 
thoughts. Third, to throw such light as may be available on the pre- 
cise force of individual words and phrases, many of which are disputed 
or vaguely appreciated. A synthetic study of words covering the same 
general range of thought sometimes serves to illuminate the meanings 
of individual words within the group.” 

The third, or strictly linguistic, purpose of the dissertation is sys- 
tematically worked out in pp. 7-118, while pp. 119-124 are occupied by 
an index of words. The stylistic and cultural purposes are touched 
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upon only in pp. 3-6, except in so far as materials for such studies are 
included along with the linguistic material. 

Characteristic of the author’s method, is the discussion (70-3) of the 
development of the meaning ‘cheat’ in the verbs ferire, verberare, de- 
verberare, and percutere. Editors have sometimes found in these verbs 
a reference to actual physical violence, where the context shows that the 
injury consisted merely of the loss of money or other property. Dr. 
Brotherton drives her point home not only by a study of the context 
in each separate passage, but also by bringing together the evidence for 
the four synonymous verbs. 

Another highly satisfactory chapter is the discussion (94-103) of 
tricae and its derivatives, where the evidence from the later literature is 
considered more fully than the general plan of the dissertation requires. 
Three meanings for the word clearly emerge: ‘trifles’; ‘delays’; and 
‘difficulties’. Dr. Brotherton evidently believes that the word is 
Greek rpixes; she answers the objections to the etymology, and points 
out the unconvincing nature of the rival etymologies; it is a pity that 
she doesn’t go one step further. As far as I can see there is virtually 
no doubt that tricae is an early loan word from the Greek. I would, 
however, explain the quantity of the first syllable in another way from 
that chosen by the author. Several early loan words show an inter- 
change of long and short 7, and this probably reflects the fact that in 
Greek ¢ was a relatively close sound and i relatively open, while in latin 7 
was close and % open. 

Here are a few other results of the study. Hoc denuo volt pallium 
detexere (Amph. 294) means ‘he wants to weave my shirt over again’ 
(and weaving involves some energetic pounding). Ducere, ductare, duc- 
titare ‘cheat’ involve a metaphor from leading pack animals—certainly 
in two passages and so probably in all the others. In Most. 844-7, 
however, there is no idea of cheating; for perductor is here the agent noun 
beside ductare, and perductor always means ‘pander’. Theopropides 
pretends to understand that Simo has offered him immoral entertain- 
ment. (Correct my edition of the play accordingly.) Captio (Most. 
922 and elsewhere) means ‘trap’, not ‘damage’. Tragula in Plautus 
involves a military figure; the word properly means a kind of barbed 
spear, and it is used figuratively of the monetary and other wounds 
inflicted on the comic stage. Dzssignare (Most. 413) cannot mean 
‘reveal what ought to be kept secret’, as has been maintained; it is 


1 Does good wine need so much bush? 
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rather a <distant> synonym of facere as in Ad. 87; (it can perfectly 
well mean ‘prepare, plan’ in both these passages!) 

Dr. Brotherton follows tradition in attributing Greek words in Plautus 
to the needs of translation and a desire to elevate the style—to the same 
motives, in short, which introduced so much Greek into Ciceronian 
and later Latin. My attempt (Transactions of the American Philo- 
logical Association 56. 5-25—1925) to prove that a large proportion of 
Plautus’ Greek came from the slang of the Roman streets probably 
reached the author after this monograph had gone to the press, and so I 
may still hope to convince her. I must add, however, that I did not 
there undertake a complete discussion of Plautine Greek; perhaps 
sycophanta was taken over by the comic poets in the process of trans- 
lation, although it is not impossible that it was current slang (of course 
in the form sucopanta). Techina and machina, on the other hand, 
although Dr. Brotherton (2) mentions them along with sycophanta, 
are shown by their form to have been naturalized at Rome before 
Plautus’ time. 

One reason why Plautus has been so often misunderstood is that many 
scholars are temperamentally unable to look at life from the comedian’s 
point of view. Dr. Brotherton suffers from no such disability. Her 
style is as dignified as a scholarly treatise requires; but an occasional 
happy translation leads the reader to suspect that she could write in the 
Plautine manner if she chose. 

EK. H. SturTEVANT 


Les Peuples Primitifs de l'Europe Méridionale. Recherches 
d’histoire et de linguistique. Pp. xii + 328. By Epouarp PHILIPon. 
Paris: Leroux, 1925. 

The author studies the less known ancient peoples of Southern Europe, 
and unites them into two groups: an eastern one, consisting of the 
Thracians, the Phrygians, and the Aegeans, who include the Carian 
Leleges, the Pelasgians of Greece, the Pelasgo-Tyrrhenians of Italy, 
and some minor tribes; and a western one, consisting of the Illyrians 
(with the Macedonians, the Veneti, and the Messapii), the Ligurians, 
and the Iberians. For him, these are all Indo-European, a view which 
he supports with a detailed phonology so far as the scanty linguistic 
remains, mostly place and personal names, permit. He traces the 
migrations of the various tribes, and gives a complete picture of the pre- 
history of the region. 

But he accepts as historically valid the statements of the classical 
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authors with regard to the very earliest times. He takes too little 
account of the latinizing and hellenizing of proper names. He is not at 
home in dealing with phonology and morphology; for example, does not 
suspect that Italos, whom he accepts (p. 304) as eponymous hero of the 
Iberians in their conquest of Central Italy, ever had an initial w- in his 
name (Osean viteliG on coins of the Italic Confederation would have 
set him aright). He shows no knowledge of the Hittite discoveries at 
Bhogaz-k6i, nor of the Lydian inscriptions found at Sardis; his terminus 
ad quem is set by the récemment which he applies (p. 158, n. 1) to a sec- 
tion of Gréber’s Grundriss d. rom. Philol. I?, which was completed in 
1906. His work was therefore nineteen years old when it was issued 
from the press: a fact to be regretted, for it contains an immense amount 
of information which would be valuable if complete and up-to-date. 
Ro.tanp G. KENT 





NOTES AND PERSONALIA 


Benjamin Ide Wheeler, a Signer of the Call which led to the founda- 
tion of the Linguistic Society of America, and a Foundation Member 
of the same, died at Vienna, Austria, on May 2, 1927, in his seventy- 
third year. 

He was born at Randolph, Massachusetts, on July 15, 1854, and re- 
ceived the degrees of A.B. and A.M. at Brown University in 1875 and 
1878. Heserved as Instructor in Latin and Greek at Brown University, 
1879-81, and then devoting himself to futher study earned the degree 
of Ph.D. at Heidelberg, Germany. He was Instructor in German at 
Harvard 1885-6, and then going to Cornell was successively Acting 
Professor of Classical Philology 1886-7, Professor of Comparative 
Philology 1887-8, and Professor of Greek and Comparative Philology 
1888-99. In 1899 he accepted a call to the University of California as 
President, and in the twenty years during which he held that position 
he built up the institution both educationally and materially, and at 
the same time conducted the courses in Comparative Philology. In 
1895-6 he was the annual Professor of Greek Literature at the American 
School of Classical Studies in Athens. In 1909-10 he was Roosevelt 
Professor at the University of Berlin. Since 1919 he has been President 
Emeritus and Professor of Comparative Philology at the University of 
California. Of recent years his health has failed, and his sojourn 
abroad failed to bring about an improvement. 

He was revipient of honorary degrees from many institutions, includ- 
ing an honorary Ph.D. from the University of Athens, and a member 
of many learned societies in this country and abroad. He was the 
author of a number of volumes on classical antiquity and on education, 
and editor of the department of philology for Johnson’s Cyclopaedia and 
for Macmillan’s Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology. But among 
those who are interested in linguistic studies he will be better known as 
the author of Der griechische Nominalaccent (1885), and of Analogy and 
the Scope of its Application in Language (1887), two works which have 
remained standard in their field, achieving permanent recognition by 
scholars of all countries. Had Dr. Wheeler not been called away from 
pure scholarship into the field of academic administration, he would un- 
doubtedly have won other laurels for American scholarship. 
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Hermann Collitz, a Signer of the Call that led to the formation of the 
Linguistic Society of America, and the first President of the same, 
retired from active teaching in June of the present year. As Professor 
of Germanic Philology at the John Hopkins University, he has for 
twenty years been an inspiring center of advanced studies in the Ger- 
manic field; and before that time he had for twenty-one years held a 
similar position at Bryn Mawr College. His scholarly activities are not 
limited to the Germanic field, as all will appreciate who heard his keen 
comments on the papers read at the Chicago meeting in 1925. Indo- 
Europeanists see in his publication of the Palatal Law one of the turning 
points of their science. Students of the languages of ancient India and 
of Greece have profited especially by his work; and in this connection 
may be recalled the fact that he is, jointly with F. Bechtel of Halle, 
editor of the monumental Sammlung der griechischen Dialekt-Inschriften. 


The second annual list of awards made by the Committee on Aid to 
Research, of the American Council of Learned Societies, thanks to a 
subvention of five thousand dollars per year from the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial, was announced on April 7, 1927. These grants, 
limited to a maximum of three hundred dollars for any single project, 
are designed to facilitate the work of mature scholars, accomplished in 
scientific methods of investigation and engaged in constructive projects 
of research. Among the awards were two to members of the Linguistic 
Society of America: 

Professor George M. Bolling, of Ohio State University: 
To aid in a study of Homer interpolations. 

Professor Robert J. Kellogg, Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kansas: 
To aid in a study of the Indo-European affinities of Hittite. 

Applications for awards under the subvention for 1928 should be made 
not later than January 31, 1928. Circulars containing information for 
prospective applicants may be obtained from the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Aid to Research, Dean G. S. Ford, University of Minnesota, 
or from the Secretary of the American Council of Learned Societies, 
Professor E. C. Armstrong, Princeton University. 


Erwin Allen Esper is leaving the University of Illinois, to go to the 
University of Washington at Seattle, as Associate Professor of Psy- 


chology. 


Urban T. Holmes, of the University of North Carolina, has been pro- 
moted from an Associate Professorship to a Professorship of French. 
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Edgar Howard Sturtevant, of Yale University, has been made Pro- 
fessor of Linguistics and Comparative Philology in that institution. He 
thus becomes the successor to Hanns Oertel, who left Yale about fifteen 
years ago, and is now Professor of Oriental Languages at the University 
of Marburg, Germany. 


James R. Ware has returned from two years’ study in Paris as Ameri- 
can Field Service Fellow in Oriental Languages, and has gone to the 
University of Washington as Instructor in Classical Languages. 


In the second three months of 1927, the following new members were 
received into the Linguistic Society of America: 


Mrs. W. F. Albright (Ruth Norton), Box 333, Jerusalem, Palestine. 

Mr. D. Sutherland Davidson, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Anthropology) 

Dr. Wren Jones Grinstead, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Education) 

Prof. Philip K. Hitti, 14 Wilton St., Princeton, N. J. (Semitic Lit., 
Princeton Univ.) 

Prof. Oliver M. Johnston, Box 1132, Stanford University, Calif. (Ro- 
manic Langs.) 

Prof. Emeritus Henry R. Lang, Box 176 Yale Sta., New Haven, Conn. 
(Romance Langs. and Lits., Yale Univ.) 

Mr. Fang-Kuei Li, 5630 Ingleside Av., Chicago, III. 

Prof. Ida Kruse McFarlane, 1473 Gilpin St., Denver, Colo. (Eng. Lit., 
Univ. of Denver) 

Mr. Milman Parry, American University Union, 173 Boulevard St.- 
Germain, Paris, France. 

Prof. Camille E. Werling, Univ. of Denver, Denver, Colo. (Romance 
Langs.) 


George Melville Bolling, Professor of Greek at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, has, by the payment of the proper sum into the treasury, be- 
come a Life Member of the Linguistic Society. 
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INDO-EUROPEAN ozdos, GREEK éfos, GERMANIC aszs, etc. 


Maurice BLOOMFIELD 
JouNs Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


The Vedic hapax legomenon nisatsnz ‘sitting in’ does not, as is usually 
said, owe its rare suffix snu to a combination of the final s of sadas ‘seat’ 
with a suffix nu, but is an imitative congener of the pair sthdsnu (sthdsnu, 
sthdnu) ‘standing’ and carigni ‘walking’, see AJ Ph 16.417. If we had 
in addition to these three a fourth congener *cayisnu ‘lying’, the lazy- 
chain would be complete: ‘Don’t walk, if you can stand; stand, if you can 
sit; sit, if you can lie!’ To make up for the failure to complete this 
group, the RV has patayisni ‘flying’ which reflects patdyantam in the 
stanza below. To match carisnt% TB has gamisnu ‘going’. The preposi- 
tion nt in nigatsnti adds, however, to the word the particular idea of 
‘nesting’, ‘nestling’, German ‘nisten’. It occurs in a charm for the 
safe delivery of a woman, RV 10.162.3 (MG 2.18.2), where the various 
postures and movements of the embryo in the womb are compared with 
the actions of a bird in the nest: 


yds te hdntt patdyantam nisatsnim ydh sarisrpdm, 
jatdm yds te jighdnsati tém 1t6 ndgaydmast. 


‘(The demon) who seeks to slay thy flying, nesting, or hopping (foetus), 
or (the child) when born, that (demon) do we drive out from 
here.’ The words sarisrpdm and patdyati occur also in connection 
at AV 19.48.3; the natural contrast between the two implies the ren- 
dering ‘hopping’ rather than ‘creeping’ for the intensive sarisrpd. 
In any case nisatsni, as well as other combinations of ni+sad (ydéng 
ta indra nisdde akari, RV 1.104.1), reflects nidd ‘nest’, IE nt-zd-o- ‘place 
to sit in’. 

With IE ni-zd-o-s ‘nest’ rimes IE o-zd-o-s ‘ast’. The fonetics of the 
latter are perfectly well understood, the meaning not at all. For 
*ozdos does not mean ‘appendage’, ‘ansatz’ but ‘place to sit on’, ‘perch’, 
just as *nizdos means ‘place to sit in’. RV 10.43.4, vdyo nd urksdém 
G’sadan, analyzes the idea formally and functionally. Both *nzzdo- 
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and *ozdo- owe their being to sympathetic observation of bird life, al- 
most idyllic in mood. 

Stokes, in Fick’s Vergleichendes W oerterbuch* 2.50, posits a word *odbos 
(Erse odb) for *odg¥os or *ozg¥os, which Bartholomae, ZDMG 46.305; IF 
5.355, identifies with Vedic ddgas, as well as Gr. dfos, Goth. asts.! 
For all of these he posits a start-form *ozg¥os. He does not explicitly 
discard IE ogdos but he leaves the reader puzzled as to why Gr. dfos, 
(Lesbic todos), Goth. asts, Arm. ost should not represent IE ozdos 
rather than IE ozg¥os. 

Vedic ddga (Middle Persian azg according to Bartholomae) does not 
rest upon a very firm foundation. It occurs in obscure connection 
AV 1.27.3, where the comm. reads udga which he glosses by ¢akha 
‘branch’. Neither ddga nor udga is quotable from the literature a 
second time. If, however, the Vedic and Celtic forms should justify 
IE ozg¥os ‘branch’, that word seems most likely to be derivable from the 
IE root seg* ‘hang’ in Skt. saj ‘cling’, Lith. sega ‘bind’ (see Fick‘ 1.137). 
The meaning of *ozg*os would then be ‘place to cling to’. In Sanskrit 
the combination dG + saj is very frequent; see, e.g., the expression 
Kaug. 75.19 cakhdydm dsajati (to be sure, not in connection with birds). 

Brugmann, JF, 19.379n., suggests that Gr. doxos, oxy ‘branch’ is 
derived from the root of éxw with the preposition o (6). If so, the 


meaning would be ‘place to hold to’. In case the formation be prehis- 
toric it would reflect a third parallel *o-zgh-o-, matching both struc- 
turally and semantically *o-2g¥-o- and *o-2d-o-. 


1 He does not include Armenian ost in his statement. 





STEMS OF THE HITTITE hi-CONJUGATION 


Epear H. SturTEeEvANT 


Yate UNIVERSITY 


The verbs of the Hittite hi-conjugation fall into three classes according 
to the final sound of the stem. In spite of more or less irregularity 
in each class, the following paradigms will represent the usual types of 
conjuge tion. 

I have shown! that certain verbs of the first class (gakki ‘he knows’, 
aki ‘he dies’, art ‘he arrives, has arrived’) correspond rather closely to 
IE perfects with stems ending in a consonant. Most of the other verbs 
of the same type are etymologically unclear, but from the Hittite point 
of view they are, with one exception, consonantal stems. We must, 
however, include in this class the irregular verb au- ‘see’, whose conjuga- 
tion is as follows: 


Present Preterit Imperative 
u-bhi u-hhun uw-allu 
au-tti au 
aus-zi? aus-ta aus-du 


au-mmeni au-mmen 
au-tteni aus-ten 
uw-anzi aw-er 


Our second class may be described, from the Hittite point of view, as 
the a-class. If we assume that these verbs also correspond to IE per- 
fects, we must conclude that a represents an original long vowel, at 
least in the forms of the singular, since the IE perfect has no stems 
ending in a short vowel in the first and second persons singular of the 
active voice. Such orthography as da-a-i ‘he takes’ and da-a-ds ‘he 
took’ is very frequent; but repetition of a vowel sign need not indicate 
along vowel. My belief that we have to do with original long vowels in 
this instance is based solely upon IE grammar. 


1 Language 3. 161-8 (1927). 
2 This form obviously belongs to the mi-conjugation. 
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Hittite a as stem-final of our second class may correspond either with 


IE 4 or with IE 6. 


The latter is to be assumed in the case of da- ‘take’. 


Incompatible as the meanings ‘take’ and ‘give’ seem to be, I am con- 


TABLE I 





II 


III 





Present 


Preterit 


Imperative 2 


3 





ar-hi 
$agg-ahbhi 
bak-ti 
Sakk-i 


Sekk-weni 


’ek-teni 
akk-anzi 


ar-hun 
Sagg-ahhun 


Sak-ta 


Sek-ta 


Sekk-wen 
Sek-ten 


Sekk-ir 





da-hhi 


da-tti 
da-i 


mema-weni 
i8Sa-teni 
da-nzi 


tarna-ttin 
da-ir 
mem-ir 


da 
mema-i 
men-i 
da-u 


da-ttin 


da-ndu 





te-hhi 
dai-tti 
da-i 


tiya-weni 


tiy-anzi 


te-hhun 


hatrae-8 
pai-3-ta 
pe-3-ta 
dai-8 
pe-5-ta 


piya-wen 
pe-5-ten 


tiy-er 


da-i 
pa-u 
dai-5-ten 


pe-5-ten 
tiy-andu 





vinced that Hittite da- is the same word as Gk. dtdwus, Lat. dé, ete. 
Although Skt. dadami usually has the same force as the Greek and Latin 
cognates, it means ‘take’ when used with the prefix d, and it has never 
been clear how that prefix could reverse the meaning of the verb. If, 
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however, we start with the meaning ‘take’, the development of the mean- 
ing ‘give’ is easy; ‘take’ becomes ‘choose’, and ‘choose for so-and-so’ 
is virtually ‘give to so-and-so’. A slightly different development is 
possible from the attenuated meaning ‘take (in order to perform some 
operation)’. The Hittite word, with prefixed sara, often has this force; 
e.g. Keilschrifiterte aus Boghazkéi 4. 12. 1. 20-21 = Gétze, Hattusiligs 
42: GIM-an-ma-za SES.YA DINGIR.LIM-ig DU-at 'Ur-hi-PU- 
up-an-ma DUMU SES.YA s4-ra-a da-ah-hu-un na-an LUGAL-iz-na- 
an-ni ti-it-ta-nu-nu-un, ‘When, however, my brother had become a god, 
then I took Urhi-Tesupas, my nephew, and established him in the 
kingship.’ More important for our purpose is Hattusilis’ inaugural 
address 1. 17f. (p. 8 Gétze): nu-mu A.BU.YA TUR-an Sd-ra-a da-a-d§ 
nu-mu A.NA DINGIR.LIM IR-an-ni pé-e8-ta, ‘And my father took 
me, a child, and gave me to the goddess for (her) service.’ It would 
be easy to omit the second verb, and thereby make da- mean ‘give’. 
In one of these two ways, I imagine, IE *dé- got its familiar meaning, 
while Skt. d-da- and Hittite da- retain the original meaning ‘take’. 

Very likely some of the verbs in our second class have a from original 
G, but I do not feel sure of any such etymology. Possibly mema- ‘say’ 
is to be connected with Lith. méju, moti ‘beckon’, OSI. na-maja,, -majati 
‘nod to’, Skt. mayd ‘deception’, etc., on the basis of IE *ma(z)-. It is 
at least equally possible, however, that we should think of IE *mé- 
‘measure’; note especially Skt. mdtis ‘Maas, richtige Erkenntniss’, 
and Gk. uri ‘wisdom, skill, counsel’. In the latter case Hittite 
mema- is a reduplicated perfect with o-grade. 

In the third column of Table I we quite obviously have various stem- 
forms, and the inconsistency is really much greater than ournormalized 
scheme indicates. The conjugation given in Table I is themost common 
one—in most respects byfar the most common; but all of the stem-forms 
are sometimes found outside the categories there assigned to them. 
Table II, although incomplete, will give some idea of the variety actually 
found. 

We must certainly assume a composite origin for the third type of 
the hi-conjugation. A complete and final solution of the problems 
involved is impossible at present, but certain facts can be established 
with the means already at hand. 

In some respects the most distinctive forms in Table II are the first 


’ Cf. Walde-Pokorny, Vergleichendes Wérterbuch der Indogermanischen Sprachen 
2. 219-20. 
‘Cf. ib. 2. 237-8. 
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persons singular, tehhi and tehhun. This person occurs in the texts less 
frequently than the third, and consequently it is citable from only a 
minority of the verbs which are known to belong to this class. We have 
nehhi ‘I turn, send’, and nehhun ‘I turned’. ‘I give’ is written pi-th-hi 
and ‘I gave’ pt-ih-hu-un; but the sign BI is used in the value pé as 
well as pt (e.g. pé-e-di and pé-di for ped2®), and the sign AH is employed 


TABLE II 





Stems ending in 





ai iya 





1 huwiya-mi 
2 pes-ti pais-ti halziya-tti 
3 halziss-ai 


Present 


1 tiya-weni 
2 pes-teni parais-teni 
3] ne-(y)anzi | halziss-anzi tiy-anzi 


Preterit 1] te-hhun huwiya-nnun 
2 hatrae-é | paii-ta 
3] unne-5 pes-ta dai-5 unnais-ta | ishiya-t 


piya-wen 


1 
2 peS-ten nais-tin 
3 halzeds-ir tiy-er 


Imperative 2 
3 


2 pes-ten dais-ten 
3 | pe-(y)andu| halzeds-andu tiy-andu 




















with any preceding vowel. Clearly we should read pehhi and pehhun 
to harmonize with pesti (pé-e8-tz) ‘you give’, pesta (pé-e8-ta) ‘he gave’, 
the iterative-durative peskit (pé-eS-ki-it) ‘he gave’, etc. Similarly 
18-hi-th-hu-un ‘T levied’ (KBo. 5. 8. 2. 3) should be read zshehhun, al- 
though a specific sign for he was available. Few as they are, these forms 
are the only first persons singular that can be considered original; their 


5 See Sommer, Boghazkéi Studien 7. 36-45. 
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only rivals are huwiyamz ‘I flee’, huwiyannun ‘I fled’, etc., which belong 
properly to the mi-conjugation. 

In one case the assumption of an original stem ending in ¢ is supported 
by a sure etymology. The stem te- ‘place’ must be identified with 
IE *dhé-. Orthography gives no hint of a long vowel in tehhi and 
tehhun, although such forms as da-a-i and da-a-ig are common; but, 
as already suggested, it is hardly possible to interpret the double writing 
ofa vowel as a mark of length, and it is quite certain that lack of such a 
doubling does not indicate original short quantity. The contrast between 
dahhi ‘I take’: IE *d6- and tehhi ‘I place’: IE *dhé- proves that original 
é-stems form one source of our third class. 

A second source is to be recognized in Pre-Indo-European bases end- 
ing in &. Since these roots yield in the IE languages both é-stems 
(e.g. gudynv) and t0/yo-stems (e.g. valvouar from *myyo-), the fact that 
the first column of Table II shows e-stems and the fifth zya-stems sug- 
gests the presence of the root-final @.° Possibly some of the forms in 
ai(§) in our third and fourth columns come directly from PIE &; but we 
shall see that the forms of the third and fourth columns may be explained 
by analogy. 

Several etymologies prove that é-stems are included in our material. 
A few months ago I suggested’ the connection of huwa-, huwiya- ‘flee’ 
with Lat. fugio, etc. At that time I had to assume that the Hittite 
word came from **bheu-, whereas fugio, Gk. vebyw, etc. represented a 
base with root-determinative (*bheu-g-). I am now able to trace both 
the Hittite and the IE words to an original **bheug”- Brugmann® as- 
sumed a final labio-velar in this root to account for OEng. bile ‘swelling, 
boil’ and OHG bila ‘blister’, and Hirt® connected getyw and véSouat 
on the basis of **bheweg”-. Whether we accept their premises or not, 
they were right about the final sound of the root. For our point it does 
not matter whether the g of Lat. fugio is due to loss of labialization after 
wu (so Brugmann) or before y (*bhug”yd), as Persson!® would have it. 
There is no doubt that in Greek the labialization was regularly lost after 
u, Elsewhere a labio-velar is as satisfactory as a pure velar in this root. 


* The IE languages show fewer io-stems from bases in dt and 6%, and bases 
of these types would not account for the forms in the first and second columns 
of Table II. 

7 Language 3. 114 (1927). 

8 Grundriss der Vergleichenden Grammatik 12. 596. 

* Der Indogermanische Ablaut 135. 

10 Beitrdge zur Indogermanischen Wortforschung 57}. 

11 See Brugmann-Thumb, Griechische Grammatik‘ 137. 
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Hittite huwa-, huwiya-, then, shows w for original g”. That this is 
the regular development is indicated by wemiya- ‘find, get beside Lat. 
venio, Gk. Baivw, from *g”myo- ‘come’. The two meanings are tied 
together by Lat. znvenio ‘find’ and Hittite appan wemiya- ‘come upon 
unexpectedly, surprise’ (in the military sense). Furthermore wemiya- 
is most naturally translated ‘come’ in Keilschrift-Urkunden aus Bog- 
hazkéi 14. 3. 1. 53. The Hittite king has invited Tawagalawas to come 
into the city of Mellawanda to meet him, and Tawagalawas has politely 
refused. The king continues: GIM-an-ma-mu [U.UL .... SAG 
UJRU an-da t-e-mi-ya-at . . . . ‘As hedid [not] come into the city 
to me... .’ Either the Hittite verb contains the full grade of the 
root or we must assume that syllabic m before z yielded em, although 
it became am before other vowels and um before consonants”. 

Another instance of Hittite w beside IE g” is presented by walh- 
‘strike’8, which is cognate with Gk. 64\\w ‘throw’. That the latter 
word has an initial labio-velar is shown by Arcadian éodé\d\ovtres = 
éxBaddovres, whether or not we identify it with Skt. galati ‘drips, falls’. 
For the loss in IE of medial h, which is preserved in Hittite, see my 
remarks in Language 3. 121 f. (1927). 

So then, huwiyamz is the exact equivalent of Lat. fugio, except for the 
personal ending, and huwazi ‘he flees’ represents the corresponding 
é-stem (**bhug’é-), just as dai ‘he places’ represents an original stem 
**dhé-. It is no longer necessary to describe the relationship of these 
two stems as. Gétze recently did: “. . . . huwiyami und huwai, 
durch ein noch nicht genau fassbares Lautgesetz einander entfremdet. 

. .”’ They were unlike from the first, and their welding into a 
single conjugational system was a secondary development. 

A parallel to this word is presented by huwaz ‘grows’, hui-, huis- 
(i.e. huwi-, huweés-) ‘live’, The IE io-stem appears in Lat. fio ‘become’ 
and elsewhere, and the é-stem is evidenced by Skt. bhavi-tvas ‘future’, 
etc.16 

In the above mentioned discussion of Hittite arz!7 I pointed out the 
general equivalence in form and meaning between arnuzz ‘he brings’ 
and Skt. rnoti, Gk. dpyvo1, between artat ‘he took his stand’ and Gk. 
apro, between arskizzi ‘he comes’ and OP arasam ‘I came’, and between 


12 See Sturtevant, American Journal of Philology 48. 251-4 (1927). 
18 See Sommer and Ehelolf, BoSt. 10. 76 f. and references. 

14 Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie Neue Folge 2. 15 (1925). 

16 See Sturtevant, Language 3. 110-2 (1927). 

16 See Brugmann, Grundriss 2%. 3. 153. 

17 Language 3. 161-8 (1927). 
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art ‘he (has) arrived’ and Skt. dritha ‘thou art sprung’. I noted also 
the parallelism in meaning between Hittite araz ‘he rises (against)’ 
and Lat. adoritur. We are now prepared to see the connection in form 
also between these two; it happens that no forms in zya from this par- 
ticular verb have come to light, but it is safe to say that the first person 
plural was *ariyaweni or, less probably, a middle form, *ariyawastatt. 

The ai-stem of the metaplastic forms warraizzi and warratt indi- 
cates that the equivalent warraz should be assigned to the third class of 
the hi-conjugation. If Hrozny'* is right in interpreting anda warrat 
as ‘he shuts in’, he is also right in comparing Lith. veriw ‘open’ or ‘close’ 
< and Lat. operio ‘cover’ >. 

Hittite saz, pl. Syanzi ‘put on; seal’!® is to be connected with Skt. 
syati, sindti ‘binds’ (perfect sasau). If the Skt. word is related to Lat. 
saeta ‘bristle’, OEng. sdda ‘rope, snare’, etc.2°, we must assume an IE 
root *sdi-. Our Hittite verb suggests that there may have been a bye- 
form *sé- (cf. *bhewéi- beside *bhewd-). It is possible, however, that 
Sat was conjugated according to the second or a-class, as would be natural 
for a verb with original di; there would be nothing strange in a mi- 
conjugation verb Syami from PIE **sd7-; in fact, that is virtually what 
we have in Skt. syati. A preterit *Sas or an imperative, *a would set- 
tle the question in favor of the second class, while a preterit *az¥ or 
*Sesta would indicate the third class. Even if we should find a preterit 
*ai§, we should have to reckon with the possibility of a transfer from 
the second to the third class in Hittite itself. 

Such a transfer must apparently be assumed in the case of peddai 
‘he flies, flees’, peddazg ‘he fled’, which betrays the original vocalism of 
Doric érray ‘I flew, fled’ in the imperative pé-e-da®. No doubt the 
transfer to the third class was due to the influence of huwaz ‘he flees’. 

Beside naz ‘he turns, sends’ we have a third pl. neyanzi and middle 


18 BoSt. 3. 2163. 

19 See Sommer and Ehelolf, BoSt. 10. 36 f.; Ehelolf, Orientalistische Litera- 
turzeitung 29. 987 f. (1926). 

20 See Walde, Lateinisches Etymologisches Wérterbuch? 669. 

21 See Gétze, Hatt. 85; Friedrich, Staatsvertrage des Hatti-Reiches in Hethitischer 
Sprache 81, 156. 

22 KBo. 5. 4. 2. 48 = Friedrich, Staatsvert. 68. Friedrich, op. cit. 156, cites 
also a preterit pid-da-a-d8, but pid-da-a-i3 stands in the passage to which he 
refers. 

%3 See Weidner, Archiv. fiir Keilschriftforschung 1. 62 f. (1923); Gétze, Hatt. 76; 
Friedrich, ZA NF. 3. 199 (1927). Friedrich, ib. 2. 52 f. (1925), discusses the com- 
pounds pennai and unnai ‘he drives’; but I doubt his interpretation of the pre- 
fixes. More convincing on the prefix pe is Gétze, Hatt. 83 f. 
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forms neya, neyari, etc. While this stem does not harmonize with 
the iya-stems of other verbs of our third class, it agrees perfectly with 
Skt. nayati ‘he leads’. The Skt. participle nitas requires a dissyllabic 
base **neyd’-*, and Hittite nehhi, nehhun, narg, etc. indicate that it 
was **neyé-. Occasional forms of the second class (na, pennahhi, pennah- 
hun, etc.) are due to the influence of uta- ‘bring’, peda- ‘bring’, and weda- 
‘take’, all of which are regularly conjugated according to that class. 

One of the commonest verbs of the third class is paz ‘he gives’ (pl. 
piyanzi). If the word has an 1E etymology at all, we must connect it 
with Skt. pydyate ‘be exuberant, swell, overflow’. Other words from 
the base **poyé-* are fairly common in the IE languages, and they indi- 
cate that the Skt. verb has preserved the original meaning pretty closely. 
A semantic development: ‘be exuberant, overflow’ > ‘be generous’ > 
‘give’ is not improbable. The IE languages do not disclose the quality 
of the final vowel of the base; but there is nothing to interfere with 
one’s assuming that it was é, as I have done on the Hittite evidence. 
The proposed etymology involves the assumption that initial py be- 
comes p in Hittite, and until some further evidence to this effect can be 
adduced, it must remain somewhat doubtful. 

In view of the approximation of Latin eo ‘go’ to the form of the verbs 
of the fourth conjugation, both in the present and in the perfect, it is 
not surprising to find in our third class a compound verb whose second 
member is cognate with eo. Friedrich* has shown that appaz (pl. 
appiyanzt) means ‘is finished, is over’, e.g. Sal-li a-se-es-Sar a-ap-pa-a-t, 
‘der grosse Gottesdienst ist aus’. In this phrase appaz is equivalent to 
Lat. abiit, and so -az corresponds to z7t. The inflection of the perfect of 
*ei- ‘go’ in IE presents a difficult problem, and I shall not now attempt 
to fit the Hittite material into so doubtful a structure; but I feel sure 
that it belongs there. 

We may have another compound of *e7- ‘go’ in Hittite zai ‘he crosses’?” 
(preterit zaz¥). If so the prefix is probably the same as in zenna- 
‘bring to an end, complete”*, from *ze ‘through’ (?) and na- ‘send’. One 
naturally thinks of a connection with Gk. 614 ‘through’. 

The second and fourth columns of Table II differ from the first and 
third respectively in the insertion of § immediately before the personal 


% See Walde-Pokorny, VWIS 2. 321. 

25 See Walde-Pokorny, VWIS 2. 73-75. 
% ZA NF. 2. 2942 (1925). 

27 See Gétze, Hatt. 78 and references. 
28 See Weidner, AKF 1. 64 (1923). 
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endings. This must be the same element which in the IE languages 
forms aorist stems. If some verbs prefer the stem in § and others the 
simple stem, that merely reminds us that in the IE languages some verbs 
have the sigmatic aorist and others the root aorist, while others still 
have both. 

Although the verbs of the third class belong to the hi-conjugation, 
which corresponds in general to the IE perfect system, it is now clear 
that they include present and aorist stems as well. It is, however, 
impossible to trace the three categories in detail. The stem of tehhi 
‘I place’ may be more closely akin to that of the Skt. perfect dadhau 
or to that of the Skt. aorist adhat. ‘The preterit nazsta, probably pro- 
nounced [naist], ‘he turned, sent’ may be directly comparable with the 
Skt. aorist anazsit ‘he led’, or it may be an analogical creation, as sug- 
gested below. 

We must furthermore beware of assuming that the Hittite verb ever 
passed through a stage in which present and aorist were as sharply 
distinguished as they are in some of the IE languages. Quite possibly 
that distinction was in part of later growth than the separation of Hittite 
from the parent stock. Even in IE we have presents with aoristic 
formation. In particular s is a familiar present suffix in IE just as it is 
in Hittite, and in both it is the prior element of the conglomerate suffix 
sk?®, In general Hittite stems in § which stand beside stems in e 
may be compared with IE aorists; but halzess- ‘call’, the commoner 
stem beside halzaz ‘he calls’, is not essentially different from stems like 
istamas- ‘hear’, mausés- ‘fall’, and punuss- ‘ask’, which have no vowel 
stems beside them. 

In Table II we entered in the third column several forms which do 
not really have a stem in az, namely the third sing. pres. daz, the third 
pl. pret. nair, and the imperative daz. In the first of these 7 is the in- 
variable third sing. pres. ending of the hi-conjugation. It probably 
represents e, the IE perfect ending (e.g. Gk. ofée). The consistent 
Hittite orthography indicates that final e had changed to 7, and I do not 
know of any conflicting evidence. Final e is comparatively rare in the 
Hittite documents, and seems everywhere to represent an original diph- 
thong; ke ‘haec’, ape ‘illaec’, kKue ‘quae’ show final az of the neuter plural 
of the pronominal declension, and udne ‘countries’ seems also to follow 
that declension. The anomalous a-sd-ds-he (Boghazgéi-Texte in Um- 
schrift 2. 10 y 23) is merely an erratic way of writing agaghi ‘T sit’. 


29 Cf. Brugmann, Grundriss 2*. 3. 336-52, and, for the Hittite, see Sturtevant, 
Language 3. 112, 113%! (1927). 
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A comparison of the imperatives da ‘take’ and daz ‘place’ suggests that 
dat is here to be regarded as the bare stem. That, I imagine, is the 
reason why it has become customary to cite verbs of the third class in 
this form. When we observe, however, that verbs of the second class 
show such imperatives as memaz ‘say’ and tarnai ‘leave’, as well as 
da and tarna, and that we have from consonantal stems (the first class) 
not only sak ‘know’ and the like but also pahs& ‘protect’, it becomes clear 
that 7 is a formative element in the imperative as well as in the indica- 
tive. In fact the imperatival z is not confined to the hi-conjugation, as 
witness kuenni ‘strike, kill’ beside kuenzz ‘he kills’. 

Imperatival 7, then, behaves in about the same way as the IE impera- 
tive ending dhi, of which Brugmann*® says: ‘Der Ausgang dhz diirfte 
eine partikel sein, die mit dem als Imperativ fungierenden reinen Tem- 
pusstamm univerbiert worden war.’ With this dhi we must certainly 
combine the ending ¢ of Hittite imperatives such as zt ‘go’ and wahnut 
‘turn’. Since there is no indication that Hittite lost final vowels, I 
suggest that there were originally two independent elements, dh and 2, 
which might be used to strengthen an imperative; Hittite has preserved 
them both, and IE has amalgamated them to form dhi. 

But what shall we say of the stem-final of daz ‘he places’, daz ‘place’, 
nair ‘they turned’, etc.? The obvious answer is that é@ became a before 
7; but of course we cannot derive daz ‘he places’ directly from PIE 
**dhé-e. That would have yielded Hittite *te or *t#i. A plausible hy- 
pothesis is this: after the change of final e to z, the third personal ending 
of other hi-conjugation verbs was introduced in those of the third class, 
and then *de-i became daz. The history of the imperative would be 
parallel, except that the ending was 7 from the start. In the third pl. 
pret., however, the ending was er, as is shown by the frequent orthog- 
raphy -e-cr, and it is unlikely that *ne-er would yield nair. Here we 
must apparently assume analogical influence of the second class upon 
the stem vowel. This may be the correct explanation of the stem vowel 
a in the third sing. pres. and in the imperative also. 

The remaining forms also of the third column of Table II were prob- 
ably formed on the analogy of the second class, as follows: 


da : datti = dai : daitti 
da:daS = dai: dais 


The forms of the fourth column may result from a contamination 
of the second and third columns. Given pest ‘thou givest’ and daitti 


30 Grundriss 27. 3. 569. 
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‘thou placest’, it is not strange to find also pazst: ‘thou givest’. It may 
be, however, that we have here the suffix 7s appended to the stem in e, 
with change of e to a before 7. The possibility that we should find here 
stems in ai from original @ was mentioned above (p. 223). I see no 
way of deciding between the three explanations. 

If we are to cite Hittite verbs by their stems, it is difficult to choose 
between the various stems of the third class of the hi-conjugation. From 
the historical point of view the stem in e is most important, but for many 
verbs no forms from this stem are quotable. Perhaps the best plan is 
to choose the stem or stems that seem most characteristic of each verb; 
e.g. te- ‘place’, pe(§)- ‘give’, halzess- ‘call’. In doubtful cases it would 
be better to cite an actual form, e.g. gaz ‘he puts on’. At any rate we 
should no longer cite a secondary stem like daz- ‘place’. 





ON THE PHONOLOGY OF THE MESSAPIC DIALECT 


J. WHATMOUGH 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


It is disputed whether Messapic is to be classed with the centum- 
languages or with the satem-languages. Discussion of this problem 
has been unduly influenced by comparison with Albanian (a satem- 
language) and by the commonly made assumption that Albanian can 
only be the modern representative of an ancient Illyrian dialect. It is 
at least clear that Illyrian did not represent the IE palatal stops by sibi- 
lants, see Hirt, Indogermanen 2.609, and ‘Stellung des Illyrischen’ in 
Festschrift fir Kiepert 181ff. (1894) where Kretschmer’s view to the con- 
trary is criticised. The fact that Messapic appears on the available 
evidence! to have nothing corresponding to the labiovelars or labials of 
the centum-languages (Lat. quinque, Gr. mweurrds: Alb. pese) that 
represent the IE velar stops (*penk¥e), would seem to make it a priori 
likely that the palatals should have been treated as in the satem-lan- 
guages. But the conclusion is not inevitable. It is probable that 
Venetic, which was also an ancient Illyrian dialect, neither labialised 
the velars nor sibilised the palatals;? and it has been suggested accord- 
ingly that Venetic belongs to a stratum of IE speech earlier than the 
cleavage into centum-dialects and satem-dialects, see Conway, Annual 
Brit. Sch. at Athens 8.152 (1901-2). If this view, which certainly fits 
the facts, could be accepted as demonstrated, it would be conceivable 
that Albanian might be descended from an Illyrian satem-dialect be- 
longing to a later stratum of Indo-European speech. Other explana- 
tions, however, are not far to seek, cf. Giles in Camb. Anc. Hist. 
2.26: it may be that the ancestor of Albanian has perished unrecorded; 
or perhaps that it was, as has been conjectured, closely related to, or 


1The single plausible example penkeos, penkaheh[e (both proper names, 
gen. sg. masc., cf. Osc.-Lat. Pompeius, Lat. Quintus) is by itself hardly con- 
vincing, even if correctly interpreted. Messapic forms are cited from my forth- 
coming edition of the texts. 

2 Although I use here the traditional terminology I am, of course, aware of 
the bearing which the particular problem of Venetic and Messapic has upon the 
wider one of the IE gutturals. 
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even a dialect of, Thracian. It is at all events improbable that the an- 
cestor of Albanian was identical with the speech of the ancient Illyrians, 
of which a recent valuable collection’ of local and ethnic names goes 
to confirm Hirt’s view. Thus, side by side with BapdiAXus (or Bapdvis ) 
on which almost alone Kretschmer* based his opinion, seeing in 6 [d?] 
the representative of an IE @ like Alb. 6 as in baréz ‘white’, we now have 
also Illyrian’ Bargulam, Bapyada and other forms with g or y¥, in the 
face of which it is hard to believe that Kretschmer’s account of 6 in 
BapdtAXus is correct. That BapdidAXs is necessarily cognate with Alb. 
barét, Skt. bhra’jate cannot be proved; since, as a proper name, its origi- 
nal connotation is unknown. Ribezzo, who takes the same view of the 
treatment of the gutturals in Illyrian and Messapic as Kretschmer, rejects 
the etymology of BapdiAXs in favour of the connexion proposed by 
Schulze® with Illyrian Bardus. In view of the forms with g (y) there 
can be little doubt that 6 in Bapdid\Xs is a true plosive [d] and nota 
fricative [d]; but Ribezzo’s own etymology’ of Messapic barzidihi (for 
Kretschmer cognate with BapéiAus and baréit) as derived from IE 
*brgh-, cf. Skt. brhdnt-, breaks down when confronted with Messapic 
brigannas, cf. Kelt. Brigantes. 

It is evident, however, that the several series of gutturals distin- 
guished in Indo-European should, at the present stage of enquiry at 
least, be kept distinct so far as possible, since, so long as it is not clear 
whether Messapic labialised the velars or sibilised the palatals, it is 
impossible to say with which series the indeterminate gutturals (Brug- 
mann’s ‘pure velars’) should be regarded as coinciding in treatment; 
while, if the suggestion above mentioned® be adopted, it will still be 
necessary, for purposes of comparison at all events, to make the same 
distinction. 

It is also necessary to consider first forms in which it is claimed that 
IE gutturals or their Messapic representatives have already been 
identified. The familiar klaohizis, klohizis (in which ao or o stands 
for owor % as in orra: Uria, Oipia and aoze, ozen: Uzentum, Oidterrov) 
a 2nd sg. (?) optative of a sigmatic aorist from the root *kley- ‘hear’, 
must be set aside; since cognate forms with k appear both in Slavonic 
and Albanian, and we may have here to do either with borrowings or 


7H. Krahe, Die alten balkanillyrischen geographischen Namen (1925). 
4 Einleitung 265; Glotta 14.95n. (1925). 

5 Krahe 17, 83. 

* Kigennamen 33n. 

7 Lingua degli antichi Messapii 23. 

*Cf. Whatmough, Proc. Camb. Phil. Soc. 130.2 (1925). 
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with an IE variation (k beside &) in the initial consonant. More 
convincing would be Hirt’s comparison of vaikanetaos,® gen. sg. masc., 
with Gr. oixos, Skt. vecd-h, if we could be certain not only that y- 
was preserved in Messapic (valevas, later baled’as: Valetium, vereta- 
hetis: Veretum, vasti: &orv; oikoroihi being presumably a borrowing 
from Greek) but also that the diphthong o2 became az. Contrast the 
ethnicon Poediculi and the proper names oibaliahiai[hi: Oebalia, i.e. 
Tarentum, Verg., G 4.125; Illyr. Oeplus, CIL 3.2891, 2900; oitinai{hi: 
Ital. Vitus, Vitlius, see Conway, Italic Dialects 188, 198, 257. 
Kretschmer apparently believes that baogtas!® (cf. bosat, and perhaps 
bjaozzezihi) contains an original guttural represented as a sibilant, cf. 
perhaps Illyr. Beucas CI L 3.7830. But, beside Illyr. Beuzas (ib. 9156), 
Beusas -antis (ib. x test., xi, xiv, xvii), Beuzetius -1a (ib. 9929"), Ital. 
Buccia and Busius, Busidius, Bussenius (Conway, ID 155, 36, 34, 307) 
that view is untenable. The forms with c are evidently distinct from 
those with s, from which there is no reason to separate the Messapic 
forms. The same argument applies equally to dagtas (cf. dazet, dastas) 
which, if I understand Kretschmer aright, he regards with baoctas as 
‘wertvolle Zeugnisse fiir den Guttural-Charakter des Messapischen’. 
Beside forms with -c- [k] Dacio, Daciscus, etc. (CIL 3), Duceus, Docetius 
(ID 34, 276) and the frequent Decius!! we have forms with -s(s)- which 
there is no more reason to suppose connected with those with -c- than 
there is to suppose that -k- or even -kj- became -s- in Messapic, e.g. 
Dasius, Dassius, Dasiatus, Dasimius, Dasumius, all common both in 
Italy and in Illyria, where we find also Dasa, Dasas, Dazas, Dases, 
Dasianus, Dazanus, Dasmenus, Dasto, see Indices to ID and to CIL 3. 
Accordingly I connect the numerous Messapic names?? with s(¢, s, ss, 
Z, SZ) with the Illyrian ones in s (ss, 2) regarding the (Illyrian) names 
with c as quite distinct from both. There remains Kretschmer’s view 
of barzidihi. Here again there are Illyrian forms, as we have seen, 
with g; and further, quite distinct from them, other forms with s which 
there is no reason to suppose represents an older g or k: Barsemis, 
Barsimia, Barsimsus (CIL 3.10307, D Ixvi), and possibly (with an 

° Cf. perhaps Gr. dicow, root*ya*tk-? 

10 On ¢ and 3, see Whatmough Class. Quart. 19.68. 

J do not, of course, suggest that Dac-, Doc- (Duc-), Dec- are necessarily 
cognate; though Doc- may stand to Dec- in the same relation as docére to decére. 

12 dassinar, dacta, dactas, dacras, daszes, dazes, dazet, daze[, date[, Sater, 


daze3iai, dazeh[ilas, dazes, daszes, dazihi, dazetis, dazetves, dazetdihi, dazihonas, 
dazimaihi, dazimas, dazomas, Adc.pos, dazohonnihi, dazonnes, dafos, dazohi (?) 


bafov, dafv. 
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older er preserved?) Bersumno, Birziminium, Berselum, Bersula, cf. 
Krahe 83. Nor again should Messapic plastas (gen. sg. masc. from 
*plaset, plazet) be connected, as it was by Deecke, with Placens, 
Placentius, but rather with the names Plassarus (CI L 3.4376) or (?) 
with Blasa, Blazziza, Blassius (ib. 7635, 8292, 3074, 1650, 4150, 5498) 
with p:b as in Messapus : Méra@os, Ivéois : Buxentum, Clampetia: 
Clambetis.4* Deecke’s account of hagtorres (= *‘Exrépios) is equally 
untenable. I connect this form with Latin hostis, cf. Hostilius 
(ID 32, 34—Calabria, Peucetii; represented also in the borrowed 
hos@ellihi with Ital. -o-?), gh being represented by h as in the pronominal 
hi-, in dehatan (: Lat. fingo), and perhaps in mahehe (:Skt. mahd’n?). 
Finally Bion: dpéravov (and BicBaia:xdadevrnpia) which H. Petersson 
interprets" as *yik-yd, comparing Skt. vec?’ ‘needle’, Arm. gigel ‘tear, 
split’, may just as well stand for *yis-yd ‘the divider, cutter, German 
Messer’, cf. Skt. vzgva- ‘on both sides, on different sides’, IE *yi- ‘two’, 
as in *yi-dh- ‘divide, separate’, cf. OCSI véja, Skt. vaja’ ‘branch, bough’, 
Lat. virga for *viz-gd; and if Messapic did not sibilise the palatal stops, 
then Petersson’s etymology becomes untenable. 

There are a few instances in which it has been proposed by Ribezzo 
(23ff.) to see examples of the sibilisation of § or gh. These may be easily 
disposed of. Thus the series of names azen, agen, azinne, azena in 
which Ribezzo (28) sees IE *gen-, is far more likely to be connected 
with the names Asinius, Asenius (CIL 3.7118, 10765, 8897, 8895); 
and the name zarres with Sarius (ib. 1204*%%; 5.8115!°8; Pais, Suppl. 
1080“', 1182) cf. Sarina, Sarus, Sarronius, Sarnus (CIL 3 Index) 
and zairikihi with Saerius (ID 155) than with Gr. yaipw, with which 
Ribezzo (26) connects them both. The two forms azinnota and 
inzanixis according to Ribezzo (29) both contain the same root IE *gen- 
(cf. azen etc. above) and mean respectively ‘creavit’ and ‘finxit’. 
Taking Ribezzo’s view of the meaning, though that is quite uncertain, 
we may quite as reasonably see in -zin- -zan- the root *sen- (son-) 
‘achieve, complete’, cf. Gr. dvum, Skt. sandti. 

I should not have thought it necessary to remove these examples, 
apparently contrary to the view which I take, namely that the palatal 
stops were not sibilised in Messapic, if there had not been also a con- 


13 Cf. Krahe 89. It would also be possible to separate plastas from the names 
given above and to connect it with Plarius, Plarentius (ID 155, 257, 375, cf., 
CIL 3.6183, D xxiii, C vi test., xiv), intervocalic -s- being preserved in Messapic 
(e.g. Canusium, Genusia, Galaesus, lasoéihi, Busidius and the names cited 
above), unless in Plarius etc. -r- is original. 

14 Only the summary, Glotta 15.9 (1926), is known to me. 
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siderable body of positive evidence in favour of that view. To this I 
now pass. 

Apart from klaohizis, already discussed, we have, as against z from 9 
(azinnota etc.) oroagenas ‘(citizen, native) of Uria, Uritis’ with -r- for 
-rr- from -rj-, and with -oa- indicating locality as in a large number of 
names (e.g. daranfoa, dalmafoa, kritaboa) though the form might 
conceivably be merely a patronymic. What cannot be doubted is the 
equivalence of -genas to Latin -genus, Venetic -xeneh (gen. sg.) in which 
-g-, -x- represent IE 9 (Skt. jdénah) especially when we find also genollihi 
gen. sg. masc. (cf. with a different suffix, Genucius CIL 3.2535, 4471, 
141472) and the local name Genusia (Peucetii, JD 33). In the river 
name Vergellus (ib.) it is probable that we have the same root *yer(e)9- 
‘bend, wind’ as in Latin uergo, Skt. vdrjatt. The meaning of Messapic 
argorian (cf. argora-pandes an official title) is admitted by every one to 
be ‘silver, money’, and here again there is evidence of § represented by 
g (cf. Lat. argentum, Gr. &pyvpos, Skt. rajatém), for in view of the 
place names ‘Apyvpivn (Epirus) ‘’Apyipirra (Apulia) the supposi- 
tion that argorian was borrowed from Greek is quite needless. The 
Peucetian local name Geronium (ID 35) also probably contains IE 9 
(cf. Lat. grdnum, Gr. yépas, yépwyv: Skt. jardh) and in y in the suffix 
of 'Iarvyes (cf. 'Oprvyia) we may have either g or g. It would be 
possible to connect Anza (the older name of Callipolis) with either Lat. 
ancus or ango, referring either to the shape or to the character (nar- 
rowness ) of the harbour; in the former case the word would be indecisive 
(IE k), but in the latter we should have g (x = g + 8) for IE gh 
after n as in brigannas (see above) after r. The local name trigonoxoa 
appears to show *§on- ‘corner, bend’ (Lat. genu, Gr. yévu, ywria: Skt. 
ja'nu) though borrowing from Greek (cf. rpiywvos) is possible, and 
in konkolastis seems certain (k, gh), cf. Gr. xéyxos, xoyxn. The 
word agtafos seems to show @ (Lat. ager, Gr. dypés: Skt. djrah) and 
if it is a proper name, as is likely, it will be parallel to such Latin 
names as Agrius, Agrestius, Agreius. There are three names in gor- 
(gor, goro abbrev., gorrih[i, gorvaides, gorretavidihi) which are not 
decisive, since in these g¥ is more plausible: cf. either Lat. gurges, root 
g¥er-, or Gr. yipds, also with g¥-, Lat. biéra. Doubtless gronehias 
stands in some relation to Granius (Calabri, Daunii ID 32,36), but it is 
not clear whether we have gh(gh or gh ?) represented before r by g, 
cf. Lat. frendo (*gheren-d- an extension of gher-, see Walde, s.v. and 
compare . umes like Frensidius, Fresidius : frésus ?); or g (*§erd?-: 
9r'-,see Geronium above) ;or even g¥ (*g¥ren- with -dh- extension perhaps 
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in Lat. grandis). In magos it is tempting to see *mag- as in Latin 
magnus (cf. perhaps maeos: Osc. mais, Lat. maior, mazzes with -z2- 
from -gj- ?) beside *magh- in mahehe (above), while in xonedonas, 
xonet@es beside Xdoves, XGves we have presumably to do with borrow- 
ing, though x is probably equivalent to k (not to kh) cf. taimakos: 
Aaipaxos. 

Reasonably clear instances of IE & represented by k, both initially 
and medially, occur apart from the form klaohizis (see above), in the 
following words: korah{i(or -[aihi?) with 6-grade; or, less likely, with 
epenthesis (as in Greek), ow being written 0; or, conceivably with loss 
of y after r and ‘compensatory’ lengthening, Gr. xovjpos Att. xdpos, 
Lat. Cerus, creo: Skt. gardhah ‘herd’, cf., if a proper name, ’Exi-xovpos 
(?). Peucetit: Greek weixn, Lith. puszis ‘pine’, either with the diph- 
thong preserved as in @eotoras, or more probably with the (Greek?) 
spelling eu. kordomaos: Cordus, Cordius (Calabri), Lat. cor, OCSI 
sriidice ‘heart’; with -om- (-wm-) as in dazomas beside dazimas (cf. Lat. 
~imus, -umus) and 6 in the initial syllable. Tarentine “Ixxos (with 
Greek 'I for ’E?), cf. Venetic Ecco, ekupearis. dikoteras (quasi ‘Dex- 
ter’?) :dtco (hk, cf. Skt. dig-). 

IE k (or k alternating with & and therefore equally indecisive for our 
present purpose) may occur in the following instances, which it will be 
sufficient merely to enumerate. kelonihi’® (cf. Venetic kelo: Lat. 
Celsus, but with either & or k¥ if connected with Lat. Celer, Cilhus, 
see Walde s.v. Luceria, Leuca, evxan. Lacinium promon- 
turium. nerikiden, cf. Ven. nerikah. vaikaneataos (?) see above. 
Canustum: xous ?  kalatoras : Lat. caldre. § krifonas, kritaboa. 
saihikas. inkermafi : xpeudvvym ? balakrahiaihi. kradeihi. 
koileihi. kavasbo : xaiw? kraapati : carpo? hipaka@i: scalpo? 

For IE k¥ I find no other certain instances than the one already cited 
(penkahe[) except dokihi : Sicel Aovxérios, Lat. Docetius, Duceus, diico. 

It would be easy to multiply conjectures, or to write at length on the 
examples discussed in this note. But nothing is gained by that method, 
which has too often marred the earlier stages of investigation of little 
known or ill preserved dialects. All I am concerned with here is to 
point out that the view that Messapic was a satem-speech is based 
upon quite inadequate evidence, and that it has been too hastily 
accepted by Kretschmer and others." 


16 Cf, kilahiaihi? But why -7-? 
16 Cf. Jokl in Ebert’s Reallezicon, s.v. Illyrier 6.41 (1925). 
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In no respect perhaps do the Southern and Midland Middle English 
texts of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries show greater differences 
than in the loss or retention of the final n of unstressed inflectional syl- 
lables. Disregarding all but the gross differences, we can recognise 
three types of distribution to one or the other of which the various texts 
tend, in the roughest way and in varying degrees, to conform. These 
three types of distribution may be illustrated by the Owl and the Nightin- 
gale, the Cotton Nero A 14 text of the Ancren Riwle, and the London 
English of Chaucer. 

In the Owl and the Nightingale we find an approximation to the com- 
plete loss of final n in all the unstressed inflectional syllables that de- 
veloped from the Old English endings -an, -um, -on, and -en: i.e. in 
both the singular and plural of weak nouns, in the weak adjective inflec- 
tion, in the dative singular and plural of the strong adjective inflection, 
in the dative plural of strong nouns, and in the present subjunctive 
plural, the preterit indicative and subjunctive plural, the infinitive, and 
the past participle of strong verbs. The loss of final n is approximately 
complete in the singular of weak nouns and in the strong and weak 
adjective inflection. There are a few examples, however, of -en as 
the plural ending of nouns that were weak in Old English and a very 
small number of analogical -en plurals of nouns that were not weak in 
Old English, such as children; one or two plural forms also may be in- 
terpreted as the Middle English development of the Old English strong 
dative plural in -um, e.g. of heore sunnen, 858. In verbs the final n 
is lost in at least 80 per cent of all the plurisyllabic forms that were en- 
titled historically to the ending -en. 

In the Cotton Nero A 14 text of the Ancren Riwle there is an approxi- 
mately complete loss of final n in the singular of weak nouns and in the 
strong and weak adjective inflection. But final n is nearly always 
retained in the plural form of weak nouns and there are numerous ex- 
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amples of analogical -en plurals of nouns that were not weak in Old 
English. There are also some -en plurals that may be interpreted as 
the Middle English development of the Old English strong dative plural 
in -um, but the difficulty of discriminating between dative and accusative 
in this text makes impossible any more definite statement as to the 
relative frequency of -en and -e in the dative plural of strong nouns. 
In verb forms final n is nearly always retained. 

In the London English of Chaucer there is complete loss of final n 
in the singular of weak nouns. There is also complete loss of the nasal 
in both the strong and weak adjective inflection, except for thesurvival 
of the Old English ending -an or -um in -self compounds such as my 
selven, etc. In the great majority of weak nouns the analogical plural 
ending -es has displaced the historical -en, but in the very small number 
of weak nouns that retain the historical inflection the ending is always 
-en and never -e; there are a few nouns that have analogical -en plurals. 
With regard to verb forms it would be rash in the light of our present 
knowledge to make a much more definite statement than that neither 
loss nor retention of final n was complete in any form of the verb.” 

Two conclusions, I believe, can be drawn (tentatively, at least) from 
the facts summarised in the preceding paragraphs. From the fact that 
some loss of n occurred in all grammatical forms* and that in texts like 
the Owl and the Nightingale there was an approximation to complete loss 
of n we may infer that we have to do here, in part at least, with the 
results of sound-change. But from the fact that in all texts, including 
texts like the Owl and the Nightingale, the loss of n was more complete in 
some grammatical forms than in others we may infer that the distribution 
of forms with and without n was not the result of sound change alone. 
It seems reasonable to expect that sound change alone would result 
in actual speech either in: (1) complete loss of n; or in (2) a distribu- 
tion of forms with and without n that would correspond to phonetic 


1 The same exception must be made for the Owl and the Nightingale, the Ancren 
Riwle, and all the other earlier Middle English texts in which loss of final n in 
the strong and weak adjective inflection is almost or quite complete. 

2T can only partly agree with Wild’s opinion ‘‘dass die n-losen formen bei 
Chaucer eigentlich die normalformen sind, die n-formen aber zur beseitigung 
des hiatus von dem dichter fakultativ verwendet wurden’”’ (Die sprachlichen 
eigentiimlichkeiten der wichtigeren Chaucer-handschrifien und die sprache Chaucers, 
p. 296), but it seems fairly clear that the Ellesmere scribe’s partiality for the -en 
forms should not be accepted as representing Chaucer’s own usage. 

3 Orm has no loss of final n in verb forms except the present subjunctive plural, 
but his spellings cannot be relied on as proving more than that was usually 
retained in verb forms. 
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categories, not grammatical categories; in written documents, however, 
the phonetic distribution occurring in speech might very probably be so 
imperfectly represented that the texts would show (3) a distribution 
of forms with and without n that would correspond neither to pho- 
netic nor grammatical categories. The distribution that actually occurs 
is most reasonably accounted for on the hypothesis that some other 
non-phonetic process operated along with or subsequent to sound-change. 
This factor we may call in general terms analogy. 

When, however, we inquire as to what analogy operated, it is evident 
that the data we have been considering do not supply the answer. We 
must know when analogy began to affect the distribution of forms 
with and without n before we can form an opinion as to what these analog- 
ical processes actually were. Analogy must have begun to operate 
and must have established a definite trend of linguistic development at 
a period earlier than that reflected in the literary texts of the thirteenth 
century, for even the earliest thirteenth century texts reflect a late 
stage of development with respect to loss of n. We must appeal, there- 
fore, to texts that reflect the speech habits of the twelfth rather than 
the thirteenth century. 

The texts that are available are twelfth century transcriptions of works 
that were originally composed in the tenth or eleventh century, contained 
in such MSS as Cotton Vespasian D 14, Bodley 348, Lambeth 487, 
Laud 636, Hatton 38, and Harleian 6258.4 Such a text is not ideal 
material for linguistic investigation, for its written form cannot be 
depended on as reflecting consistently the speech habits of the twelfth 
century scribe who copied it, but is probably determined in some degree 
by the written form of the earlier text it was copied from. Nevertheless, 
these texts, when subjected to adequate linguistic analysis, are capable 
of yielding information as to twelfth century speech habits that we 
cannot obtain from other sources. 

The frequent failure of these twelfth century scribes to reproduce 
the final nasals that occurred in the Old English texts they transcribed 
is evidence (especially when taken in connection with what we know 
of the later history of final n in Middle English) that final n was not 
always pronounced in the spoken language of the scribes. We may 


‘The Worcester Fragments of the Address of the Soul to the Body are not 
transcriptions so far as we know; the Winteney Rule, though a transcription, is 
in a thirteenth century MS; the ‘‘Peterborough additions’’ in the Laud MS are 
not necessarily transcriptions. 
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assume that the scribes did not pronounce the final n’s they failed to 
write, but we are not justified in assuming that they pronounced all the 
final n’s they did write. Since these transcriptions were copies of older 
MSS in which final nasals were generally retained, it is safer to assume 
that a scribe sometimes copied forms with final nasals as they were 
written in his original and sometimes wrote the forms that he pronounced 
himself. Now if loss of final n had occurred indiscriminately and to an 
equal extent in all the grammatical forms of his speech, the proportion of 
forms with and without 7 in his transcription would tend to be approxi- 
mately the same in the different grammatical categories and the varia- 
tion in proportions would be the result of his happening to copy the final 
n relatively oftener in some forms than in others. The distribution of 
forms with and without n among the different grammatical categories 
would be a chance distribution, but the differences would not be very 
great. And as the distribution was the result of chance we should expect 
to find when we compared a number of these texts with respect to the 
relative frequency of n-forms and n-less forms in the different grammati- 
cal categories that the distribution would not be the same in all but 
would vary from text to text. Moreover, if we consolidated our statis- 
tics so as to show the proportion of n-forms and n-less forms in the 
different grammatical categories for all our texts, we should expect to 
find that the proportions in the consolidated tabulation would be much 
more nearly equal than those that we found in the individual texts. 

Now this is both what we do and what we do not find. 

Table I, printed below, shows the distribution of forms with and with- 
out n in the following texts= 


1. Peterborough Chronicle, ed. Plummer, T'wo of the Saxon Chronicles Par- 
allel, A.D. 1048-1121, I, 171-250. 
MS Laud 636; 1122; (538)¢ 
2. Gospel of Saint Matthew, ed. Skeat. 
MS Hatton 38; 1154-1189; (903) 





5 The date of the MS or the century to which it is assigned is given after the 
MS notation. This date is usually that given by the editor of the text and is of 
course only approximate. The number in parenthesis at the end is the total 
number of forms, with and without n, of all five grammatical categories in each 
of the texts. The total for all the texts together is 6760. 

* This MS is in one hand up to the year 1121 and thereafter in various hands. 
I examined the text from the year 1023 but found no examples of loss of n until 
1048. My tabulation of the data does not include the ‘‘Peterborough additions’’, 
for which see No. 13 below. 
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. Medicina De Quadrupedibus, ed. Delcourt, Anglistische Forschungen, XL. 
MS Harleian 6258; c. 1150; (188)? 
. Peri Didaxeon, ed. Loweneck, Erlanger Beitrige, XII. 
MS Harleian 6258; XII; (450)? 
. Early English Homilies, ed. Warner, E.E.T.S., pp. 1-33. 
MS Cotton Vespasian D 14; XII; (680) 
. Passio Beatae Margaretae, ed. Assmann, Bibliothek der angelsdchsischen 
Prosa, III, 170-180. 
MS Corpus Christi College Cambridge 303; XII; (244) 
. Winteney Version of Rule of St. Benedict, ed. Schroer. 
MS Cotton Claudius D 3; XIII, first quarter; (1347) 
. Nattvitas Sancte Marie, ed. Assmann, Bibliothek der angelsdichsischen 
Prosa, III, 117-137. 
MS Bodley 343; XII; (171)8 
. Twelfth Century Homilies I, ed. Belfour, E.E.T.S., pp. 2-76. 
MS Bodley 343; XII; (794)8 
. In Die Pentecosten; De Octo \ iciis; ed. Morris, Early English Homilies, 
I, 87-119. 
MS Lambeth 487; XII; (286) 
. De Intito Creature, ed. Morris, Early English Homilies, I, 217-231. 
MS Cotton Vespasian A 22; c. 1200; (124)® 
. History of the Holy Rood Tree, ed. Napier, E.E.T.S. 
MS Bodley 343; XII; (190)!° 
. Peterborough Chronicle, ed. Plummer, op. cit., ‘Peterborough additions,”’ 
I, 29-33, 35-37, 39, 52f., 65, 71, 115-117, 127, 144, 163, 183, 198f., 202, 
203, 205-207, 209, 234, 238, 241, 245f., 247.1 
MS Laud 636; c. 1122; (96) 
. Fragments of Address of Soul to Body, ed. Buchholz, Erlanger Bettrdge, 
VI, 1-10. 
MS Worcester; XII; (123) 
. Twelfth Century Homilies II, ed. Pelfour, E.E.T.S., pp. 78-140." 
MS Bodley 343; XII; (626) 





7 Texts 3 and 4 appear, according to the information kindly furnished me 
by J. P. Gilson, Esq., of the MSS Department of the British Museum, to be in 
the same hand. 

§ Texts 8, 9, 12, and 15 are all, according to information kindly furnished by Mr. 
George Watson of Oxford, in the same hand. 

® J. P. Gilson, F'sq., of the | ritish Museum wrote in reply to my inquiry as to 
the date of these homilies that he would be disposed to put them ‘‘about the 
beginning of the thirteenth century’’. 

10 See note 8 above. 

1! As to these see Plummer, op. cit., II, xlv ff., esp. liv. These additions may 
be readily recognized from their content and their linguistic characteristics. 

'? This part of the MS is, as stated above in note 8, in the same hand as 
texts 8, 9, and 12, but the distribution of forms with and without n in this part is 
notably different from that in the other three texts. 
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Table I is divided into three parts, A, B, and C. In A is given the 
percentage of loss of final n for each of the fifteen texts in five grammati- 
cal categories. The grammatical categories used are the singular of 
weak nouns, the weak adjective, the dative singular and dative plural 
of the strong adjective, the plural of weak nouns, and the dative plural 
of strong nouns. The percentage was obtained by dividing the total 
number of forms of a given grammatical category into the number of 
forms of that category that had nofinaln. E.g., text 1 has 122 examples 
of the singular of weak nouns in which the n is retained and 7 in which 
the n is lost; the percentage was obtained by dividing 129 (122 plus 7) 
into 7, giving .054, which was counted as .05. The bottom line of A, 
marked ‘‘Total’’, shows the percentage of loss of final n in each of the 
texts for all five grammatical categories taken together. The last column 
of A, marked ‘‘Total”, shows the percentage of loss of final n for each 
of the five grammatical categories in all the texts taken together. The 
percentages were obtained as before, by dividing the total number of 
forms with and without n into the number of forms without n. 

In B the data on which A is based are presented so as to show the 
percentage of loss of n in the singular of weak nouns as in A and in the 
strong and weak adjective taken together and in the plural of weak and 
strong nouns taken together, the percentages being obtained by the 
same method as was used for A. 

In C the same data are presented but further assembled so as to show 
the percentage of loss of final n in the singular of weak nouns, the weak 
adjective inflection, and the strong adjective inflection on the one hand 
and in the plural of weak and strong nouns on the other, the percentages 
being obtained by the same method as was used before. 

The loss of n in verb forms in these texts is not shown in the table. 
The majority of texts show no loss of n in verb forms (or a single example 
that may be due to miswriting). The Hatton Gospels and Medicina 
de Quadrupedibus show a very small percentage of loss of n in verbs and 
Peri Didaxeon, the Winteney Rule, De Initio Creature, and the Peter- 
borough Additions show a considerable loss of n. It is evident that the 
frequency of loss of final n in verbs has no consistent relation to the fre- 
quency of loss of final n in the noun and adjective inflection. 

I have stated above that the distribution of forms with and without 
n in the twelfth century texts both is and is not of the kind that we should 
expect to result from chance. When we examine the percentage of loss 
of n in the first three grammatical categories (singular of weak nouns, 
weak adjective, and strong adjective) we see that the percentages are 
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Wk. nouns, s .05| .20) .21] .25} .61) .49} . 
WK. and st. adj .29} .21| .30} .33} .37) 33) . 
Nouns, pl .03} .11) .16} .17] .03) .11). 
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Adj., wk. nouns,.. . .|.20).21] .25) .27} .42/ .39) .35) .47] .52) .57] .63] .70)| .70) .89) .85 
Nouns, pl .03} .11} .16} .17} .03) .11) .24) .09) .13) 01) .11] .04) .42) .07| .34 









































13 The data on which Table I is based were obtained from a single count of the 
forms with and without n in the texts. The percentages should therefore be 
regarded merely as approximate. I made a second count, however, of the forms 
with and without n in two of the texts (6 and 10) and found that the percentages 
obtained from the second count were for both texts the same in three of the 
grammatical categories as those I had obtained from the first count, but that for 
both texts the percentages obtained for the strong and weak adjective in the 
second count were a little smaller (between .01 and .04) than those obtained in 
the first count. As to the method used in collecting the data: (1) doubtful 
cases were usually decided in favor of retention of n in the singular of weak nouns 
and the adjective inflection and in favor of loss of n in the plural of nouns; (2) 
loss and retention of inflectional n was counted in stressed syllables (e.g. OE 
twéo, twéon) as well as unstressed syllables; (3) in the great majority of the 
texts I counted as weak nouns only those that were historically weak in Old 
English and disregarded analogical -en plurals of nouns that were not historically 
weak, but in two or three texts (1, 11, and possibly 6) I counted the analogical 
-en plurals among the plurals of weak nouns; the effect of including the analogical 
-en plurals was to make the percentage of loss of n in the plural of weak nouns 
somewhat smaller for these texts than it should have been, but as the percentages 
were very low anyhow (.01, .00, and .04) the effect produced was small. 
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not consistently greater or consistently smaller for one grammatical 
category than for another. If we rearrange them so that the greatest 
percentage will always stand first and the smallest last we find that the 
three grammatical categories occur in all the six arrangements that it 
is possible for them to appear in and that the number of times each of 
the six arrangements occurs is: 1, 3, 4, 1, 2, and 4. The percentages 
are very far from being equal, either for the same grammatical category 
in the different texts or for the three grammatical categories in the indi- 
vidual texts, but when we examine the total percentage of loss of n for 
the three grammatical categories in all the texts taken together we find 
that the consolidated percentages are very much more nearly equal than 
the percentages for the individual texts. The percentages for the first 
three grammatical categories give no indication that loss of n was more 
frequent in one grammatical category than in another; they are those 
that might result from a chance distribution. 

When we examine the percentage of loss of n in the last two grammati- 
cal categories (plural of weak nouns and dative plural of strong nouns) 
we find that in four texts there is a greater percentage of loss in the weak 
nouns and that in eleven texts there is a greater percentage of loss in the 
strong nouns, but it would be rash to conclude from this numerical 
preponderance of eleven to four that loss of n was actually greater in 
the dative plural of strong nouns than in the plural of weak nouns. 
Moreover when we examine the total percentage of loss of n for the two 
grammatical categories in all the texts taken together we find again 
that the consolidated percentages are very much more nearly equal than 
the percentages for the individual texts. The relative frequency of 
loss of n in these two grammatical categories considered only in relation 
to each other appears to be the result of chance rather than of any other 
factor. 

When we consider the percentages for the first three grammatical 
categories in comparison with those for the last two grammatical cate- 
gories, however, we see that the relations are altogether different from 
those that we found in comparing together the percentages of the two 
groups taken by themselves. The percentage of loss of n is consistently 
gréater in the first three grammatical categories than in the last two. 
This is most strikingly shown in the totals showing the percentage of 
loss of n for the five grammatical categories in all the texts taken together, 
which are .38, .50, and .43 for the first group and .11 and .15 for the 
second. The really important and significant differences, however, are 
found in the percentages for the individual texts. We see from part C 
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of Table I, showing the total percentage of loss of n for the first three 
categories taken together and for the last two taken together, that in 
every text the percentage of loss is substantially greater in the first 
group than in the second. 

In part B of Table I, showing the percentage of loss for each of the 
texts in the first, in the second and third, and in the fourth and fifth 
grammatical categories, the quantitative relations are similar to those 
that appear in part C. In every text but one the percentage of loss for 
the last two grammatical categories is substantially less and in most 
texts very much less than for either the first category or the second and 
third taken together. In text 7 (the Winteney Rule), however, the dif- 
ference is less than the others we have found, the percentages for this 
text being .47, .29, and .24 respectively. 

The difference of distribution of forms with and without 7 in the two 
groups is most conclusively shown in part A of Table I. In three texts 
only, 3, 4, and 13, is the greatest percentage in the second group larger 
than the smallest percentage in the first group. In text 1 the greatest 
percentage in the second group, .04, is not very much less than the small- 
est percentage in the first group, .05. In text 7 neither percentage in 
the second group is very much less than either of the two smallest per- 
centages in the first group. In the other ten texts the greatest percent- 
age in the second group is substantially greater than the smallest per- 
centage in the first group. 

The fact that in the twelfth century MSS the loss of final n is very 
decidedly and on the whole consistently greater in the first three gram- 
matical categories than in the last two cannot reasonably, I believe, be 
regarded as the result of chance. It is with much more probability 
accounted for as a reflection of the speech habits of the scribes who 
copied the MSS. But we must not lose sight of the fact that in these 
MSS the distribution of forms with and without n is controlled by three 
independently variable factors: the written form of the text that was 
copied, the speech habits of the scribes who made the copies, and chance. 
The rather small differences of distribution that we find between Mede- 
cina de Quadrupedibus (3) and Peri Didaxeon (4), both in the same hand 
of Harleian 6258, may very well be the result of chance. So may the 
differences that we find between Nativitas Sancte Marie (8) and Twelfth 
Century Homilies I (9), both in the same hand of Bodley 348. But the 
differences between these two texts and 12 (History of the Holy Rood- 
tree), also in the same hand, seem rather to reflect differences of distribu- 
tion in the texts that were copied. And Twelfth Century Homilies II 
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(15) has a distribution decidedly different from that of 12 and still 
more different from that of 8 and 9 that seems again to reflect a differ- 
ence of distribution in the text the scribe was copying in this part of the 
MS. The effect of chance upon the distribution is probably eliminated 
to a considerable degree in parts B and C of Table I, but the relative 
influence of the two other factors, the speech habits of the scribes and 
the written form of the texts copied, cannot be accurately ascertained.“ 

It seems clear however from the data presented in Table I that in the 
twelfth century as in the thirteenth century the percentage of loss of 
final n was decidedly greater in the singular of weak nouns and in the 
adjective inflection than in the plural of weak nouns and the dative 
plural of strong nouns. Our data will not take us much farther than 
that, for tho they seem entirely reliable as a rough measure of the rela- 
tive frequency of the loss of n in the different grammatical categories 
they cannot be depended on to furnish an absolute measure of the 
extent to which loss of final m occurred in the twelfth century. But it 
seems safe to infer that final n was lost to a greater extent than is re- 
vealed by the percentages of Table I and that those percentages magnify 
somewhat the difference that actually existed between twelfth and thir- 
teenth century Middle English. In the twelfth century as in the thir- 
teenth the unequal distribution of loss of n cannot be accounted for as 
the result of sound-change alone but points to the cooperation of some 
non-phonetic, analogical process. But we are still a considerable way 
from having reached the beginning of loss of n in Middle English and 
therefore can form no opinion as to what this analogical process was. 
For further light on the problem we must go to texts of the eleventh 
century. 

The twelfth century texts that we have been examining make, as they 
are arranged in Table I, a continuous series that begins with the Peter- 
borough Chronicle in which the total percentage of loss of n in the five 
grammatical categories is .13 and ends with Twelfth Century Homilies 


4 A particularly clear case is the Lambeth MS, which shows a very much 
smaller loss of n in the two homilies based on known Old English originals than 
appears in any other part of the MS. Here it seems very probable that the 
difference in frequency of loss of n is due in part to linguistic differences in the 
texts copied. It is possible of course that in this MS and in others we have used 
the scribe was not influenced at all by his own speech habits, but reproduced his 
original letter for letter. But the conversion of texts in which final n was always 
written into texts in which final n was largely omitted must reflect at some point 
or at various points in the process of transmission the changing speech habits 
of the scribes who copied the texts. 
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II in which the total percentage of loss is .72.° JI cannot supplement 
this series with a corresponding series of eleventh century texts showing 
a loss of n between .00 and .13. In fact I have found no eleventh century 
text that shows a loss of n great enough to be expressed in terms of per- 
centage at all. There are, however, a certain number of texts that 
contain unmistakable evidence of some loss of n and that probably 
bring us about as close to the beginning of the process as it is possible 
for us to come. The data obtained from these texts are presented in 
Table II below. This table shows the number of examples in the twenty- 
four texts of loss of n in the five grammatical categories considered before 
and in the various forms of the verb (including past participle of strong 
verbs).'6 (For the examples themselves and the texts used see the 
Appendix to this paper.) The last column, marked ‘Total’, shows the 
whole number of examples of loss of n in each text, the first number 
being the total for the first five grammatical categories only, the second 
including verbs also. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of this exhibit is that some loss of 
final nasals occurred in all the grammatical forms, including verbs (in 
which, as we have seen, the final n was especially stable thruout both 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries). This fact confirms the hypoth- 
esis that, however much the development was affected subsequently 
by analogical processes, the loss of final n was in the first instance 
the result of sound-change. But the distribution of forms with and 
without 7 in the eleventh century texts has no relation to the phonetic 
environment of the n!” and we are therefore led to inquire whether it 
is the kind of distribution that might result from chance or whether it 
is an unequal distribution that corresponds to grammatical categories. 

Table II shows the absolute loss of nasals in the grammatical categories 


18 No chronological sequence of the MSS themselves is of course implied in the 
arrangement of the texts; the arrangement was adopted for clearness and con- 
venience of presentation. 

18 Not all of these MSS are of the eleventh century; some are early twelfth 
century MSS. As to the method used in collecting the data on which Table II 
is based: (1) only clear cases of loss of are included, except in the plural of 
nouns, where a probability was accepted; (2) no texts are included except those 
that have at least two cases of loss of n in adjective or noun; (3) a few apparent 
examples of loss of n in the dative singular of strong adjectives were disregarded 
because of the possibility of their being instrumental instead of dative singular; 
(4) loss of m in particles and uninflected forms was not regarded; (5) the loss of 
n was (I think) disregarded in plural verb forms immediately followed by a pro- 
noun subject. 

17 The following data indicate roughly the phonetic environment of the loss 
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of n in the 105 examples that occur in 17 of the texts used for Table II (the texts 


not covered being 3, 9, 10, 17, 19, 21, 22): 
Final n lost before consonants (not ‘weak h’) 60 
6c ‘ec 6c “ vowels 1] 5 
‘weak h’ 4 
clear pause 17 
comma 9 


105 


éc sé OE “cc 
66 Cf ae 0 6c 


ée 6c “ 


The relative frequency of loss of n before consonants and vowels in these 105 
cases is about what we should expect from the fact that in the average passage of 
OE the number of words beginning with a consonant is about four times as great 


as the number of words beginning with a vowel. 
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considered. There are 100 examples of loss of 7 in the first five gram- 
matical categories included in the table; this total is the sum of the 
numbers 37, 46, 6, 5,and 6. To compare these numbers with each other 
can give us no information as to whether there are relatively more ex- 
amples of loss of n in some grammatical categories than in others. 
For twelfth century texts we have a reliable measure of the relative 
frequency of the five grammatical categories in the following data show- 
ing the total number of forms (both with and without n) in the texts on 
which Table I is based: 





Wk. noun sg. Wk, adj. | St. adj d.s.pl. | Wk. noun pl. | St. noun d, pl. 








.22 .26 .21 .09 .22 





1286 1538 | 1239 501 | 1290 





A similar, but not necessarily identical, distribution of the five gram- 
matical categories would be expected in the eleventh century texts; for, 
tho the linguistic differences between the two sets of texts are not of a 
kind that would materially change the proportions, differences in the 
content of the material might very well affect the distribution. More- 
over we cannot expect to find in a total of 100 forms the exact propor- 
tions that occur in a total of 6000. In order to obtain an approximate 
measure of the relative frequency of the five grammatical categories in 
a total of 100 forms taken at random from the eleventh century texts, 
I took at random five passages from each of twenty texts used for 
Table II and counted in each passage the first five examples of any of 
the five categories.1® The distribution in these five samples of 100 
forms each was as follows: 


18 These are the data for all the twelfth century texts except 1, 6, and 11; 
that is I have included all the texts in which I did not count as weak plurals the 
nouns with analogical -en plurals (see note 13 above). For all the texts (including 
1, 6, and 11) the corresponding percentages are almost identical, namely: 


.22 .25 .21 .09 .22 
For the four longest texts (2, 5, 7, 9) they are about: 
.20 .25 .23 .08 .24 


19 The first passage was the beginning of each text, the other four were taken 
at random. I used twenty texts rather than twenty-four because twenty is 
divisible into 100, and the twenty I used were those I had immediately at hand; 
they included all but 9, 12, 19, and 22. The first sample is less strictly a random 
sample than the others; it is not surprising therefore that it departs more widely 
than any other from the average distribution of the five samples. It is to be 
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Wk. noun gg. 


Wk. adj. 


St, adj. d,s, pl. 


Wk, noun pl. 


St. noun pl, 





11 
13 
14 
17 
13 
68 
14 


30 
25 
31 
28 
30 
144 
29 











36 
.07 





25 
31 
19 
22 
27 
124 
25 





All of these distributions are strikingly different from the distribu- 
tion of the categories in the total of 100 forms showing loss of n: 





37 


46 


6 


5 


6 











This wide departure from the norm cannot reasonably be attributed to 
chance and we are therefore led to inquire what other factor or factors 
may have affected the distribution. 

We may first note that the eleventh century texts show a relatively 
large loss of the final nasal in the singular of weak nouns and the weak 
adjective inflection as compared with the plural of weak nouns. A con- 
venient measure of the inequality of distribution is the relation between 
the aggregate loss of final n in the first two grammatical categories taken 
together and the loss of n in the third category. The following tabula- 
tion shows this relation in comparison with the distribution of these three 
grammatical categories that we find in our five samples and in the twelfth 
century MSS: 





Wk. noun 


Ratio 








11 
13 
14 
17 
13 
68 
22 
37 





144 
26 
46 








41:4 10.25 


38:7 
45:9 
45:9 


5.42 
5.00 
5.00 


43:7 614 
212:36 5.89 
48:9 5.33 
83:5 16.60 











understood that the data given for the relative frequency of the five gram- 
matical categories in both eleventh and twelfth century texts has to do only with 
the forms that in OE ended in -an or -um. 
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The ratio between the number of examples of loss of n in the first two 
grammatical categories and the third is very much greater than the cor- 
responding ratios in our five samples and the twelfth century MSS. 
This fact seems to me to indicate a probability that in the speech of 
(say) the last quarter of the eleventh century the distribution of. forms 
with and without 7 in these three grammatical categories was not the 
approximately equal distribution that should result from the operation 
of a mere sound-change but one which had already been modified by 
analogical processes. The statistics on which this inference is based 
seem to me too limited in amount to be conclusive; they need to be 
supplemented and checked by additional data from other eleventh 
century texts that I have overlooked and from the texts of which I can- 
vassed only a part. When we consider the evidence, however, in the 
light of the conclusive evidence of unequal distribution of loss of n in 
these three grammatical categories that we found in the twelfth century 
texts, the hypothesis that analogy had already begun to affect the dis- 
tribution before the end of the eleventh century seems entitled to pro- 
visional acceptance. 

We find a wide departure from the normal distribution also in the 
dative singular and dative plural of the strong adjective and the dative 
plural of strong nouns, the loss of the final nasal being much less fre- 
quent in these forms than we should expect from our other samples. 
The fact that these forms ended in -wm in Old English might suggest 
the explanation that the late Old English or very early Middle English 
change of final m to n lagged behind the loss of n, so that the loss of 
the nasal was less frequent in the -wm forms than in what we may call 
the -an forms.2° Now the evidence of a large number of tenth and 
eleventh century MSS shows unmistakably that the beginning of the 
change of final m to n definitely preceded the loss of final n;*4 and the 


2° T am disregarding for convenience the fact that the OE dative plural ending 
of the weak adjective and the weak noun was -wm and not -an. To separate 
completely the -wm and -an forms in these two grammatical categories would 
result in impracticable complexities and I trust that no serious error is involved 
in merging them. 

21 The presentation of this evidence I must reserve for a later paper (to be 
entitled Earliest Morphological Changes in Middle English) which will deal 
with the relative chronology of the change of m to n, the loss of n, and other 
morphological changes in very early Middle English. 1 must reserve also for 
this later paper the discussion of Jordan’s opinion (Handbuch der mittelenglischen 
Grammatik 128, cf. also 152): ‘Der ae. ersatz der endung des dat. pl. -um durch 
-an ist nicht lautgesetzlich, sondern analogisch’. 
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eleventh century MSS (as can be seen from Table II) already show some 
loss of final n in the dative singular and dative plural of the strong 
adjective and the dative plural of nouns.” It is possible, however, that 
the change of m to n, tho beginning earlier, may have partly overlapped 
the loss of n. This hypothesis would seem to imply: (1) that the -um 
forms still, to a great tho indefinite extent, ended in a bilabial nasal 
up to the end or near the end of the eleventh century; (2) that the change 
from a bilabial to a linguodental nasal was not completed till about 
1100; (3) that the secondary linguodental nasals then became subject 
to the same phonetic tendency that had affected the primary linguoden- 
tal nasals at a considerably earlier period; (4) that the distribution of 
forms with and without 7 in the dative singular and dative plural of the 
strong adjective and the dative plural of strong nouns was then modified 
by analogical processes that resulted in the unequal loss of n that we 
have already found in the twelfth century MSS. Now the acceptance 
of this hypothesis would not particularly affect the conclusions I shall 
reach in the present paper.” If we accept the inference that analogical 
processes had already between 1075 and 1100 begun to affect the dis- 
tribution of forms with and without n in the singular of weak nouns, the 
weak adjective, and the plural of weak nouns, the hypothesis I am con- 
sidering would imply that both the loss of n and redistribution according 
to grammatical categories occurred in two stages, before and after 1100. 
The beginnings of the two stages of redistribution cannot, however, have 
been separated by any long interval. And after redistribution began in 
the -um forms it must have proceeded very rapidly, for in the twelfth 
century MSS (as shown in Table I), even those with the smallest loss of n, 
the loss of the final nasal is as great in the strong adjective as in the weak 
adjective and the singular of weak nouns and as great in the dative plural 
of strong nouns as in the plural of weak nouns. I believe, therefore, 
we may conclude that the period within which analogical processes 
began to affect the distribution and within which the operation of these 
analogical processes definitely established a trend of linguistic develop- 
ment in early Middle English may be approximately set between 1075 
and 1125. 


22 It will be observed that my discussion assumes thruout that the loss of 
the nasal in the -wm forms was a loss of n and not of m. There isa large 
amount of evidence in favor of this assumption and none that I know against it. 

%3T accept this hypothesis for convenience rather than from conviction. I 
believe that the retention of the -wm forms and the small apparent loss of nasals 
in the strong adjective in the MSS of the later eleventh century is actually a 
graphic rather than a linguistic phenomenon. 
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On the basis of this hypothesis we may now inquire as to what analogi- 
cal process or processes could have brought about the unequal distribu- 
tion of forms with and without n that we actually find in the early Middle 
English texts. 

The analogical processes that operate at a particular period are neces- 
sarily those that result from the particular morphological pattern that 
characterises the speech habits of that period. Now, for our present 
purpose at least, the morphological pattern of Middle English between 
1075 and 1125 can be defined with considerable exactness. Altho 
the levelling of the unaccented vowels a, e, 0, and u to a vowel that after 
1200 was usually written e had already been carried out, analogical 
changes, which ultimately effected a complete transformation of the 
inflectional pattern of nouns, adjectives, and pronouns, had barely begun 
to operate. In fact the only systematic analogical change affecting 
adjectives or nouns that was carried out before the end of this period 
was the development of analogical final ¢ in the nominative singular of 
feminine 6- and jd-stems that ended in a consonant in Old English. 
With this exception the inflectional forms of nouns in the earliest Middle 
English were the Old English forms modified only by the sound-changes 
that took place at the end of the Old English or beginning of the Middle 
English period. 

Now one of these sound-changes was the loss of final n in unstressed 
syllables. As to the conditions under which this sound-change occurred 
we have no satisfactory evidence. The simplest explanation of the 
later development would be to assume that the loss of final n was origi- 
nally a combinative sound-change, dependent on the phonetic environ- 
ment of the nasal. At least it seems certain that the loss of n must have 
been conditioned in some way, for if entirely unconditioned it would have 
resulted in the complete loss of m not only in nouns and adjectives but in 
verbs as well. Analogical processes alone could not have preserved or 
restored inflectional n in the face of a sound-change that was tending 
unrestrictedly to its suppression. The result of the operation of a 
conditioned sound-change respecting loss of n in unstressed syllables, 
however, would be that each word would have two forms, with and 
without ». Assuming that the sound-change was phonetically con- 
ditioned, the original distribution of the forms with and without n would 


*%4 The evidence for this statement and for the statement contained in the 
sentence following will be presented in the paper referred to in note 21 above. 

25 The only important qualifications that need to be made to this statement will 
appear in what follows. 
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have depended on the phonetic environment of the word. Under cer- 
tain conditions, however, this primary distribution would be capable of 
such modification by analogical processes as would result eventually 
in the establishment of an entirely different distribution that was inde- 
pendent of phonetic environment. 

It would seem as if analogical processes could modify the primary dis- 
tribution of forms with and without n in either of two ways. Loss of 
n would be retarded in a particular grammatical category if the n-form 
was so much more consistent than the n-less form with the pattern 
of the inflectional system as a whole that speakers would tend uncon- 
sciously to use the n-form even in phonetic situations where n tended to 
be lost. Loss of » would be accelerated in a particular grammatical 
category if the n-less form was so much more consistent than the n-form 
with the pattern of the inflectional system as a whole that speakers would 
tend unconsciously to use the n-less form even in phonetic situations 
where n tended to be retained. But if neither the n-form nor the n-less 
form was more consistent than the other with the inflectional pattern 
the use of the form with or without n would be left to the determination 
of phonetic tendencies alone. Our specific inquiry therefore is this: 
in what grammatical categories was either the n-form or the n-less form 
more consistent than the other with the pattern of the Middle English 
inflectional system between 1075 and 1125? 

The eleven principal types of noun inflection in Old English and the 
earliest Middle English are shown in the tabulation printed below. The 
endings alone are given, the symbol 0 (zero) being used to indicate the 
lack of inflectional ending. Forms that in Old English ended in -an 
and -um are given in the Middle English column as having either -en 
or -e. The eleven types are numbered arbitrarily for convenience of 
reference and are identified by examples of nouns conforming to each of 
the types. By far the great majority of nouns are inflected according 
to one or other of these types and I believe that the tabulation, tho 
it does not include all the Old English declensions, is entirely adequate 
for exhibiting the analogical potentialities of the inflectional system.” 

Even a casual examination of this synopsis shows the unsystematic 
character of the Old English noun inflections. The only endings that 
are positively indicative of a particular case and number are -es, -as, 
-ena, and -wm. Apart from a definite grammatical context a noun of 
unknown gender ending in -e might be any case of the singular, a noun 
ending in -w might be nominative singular, accusative singular, nomina- 


26 See note 29 below. 
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Old English Earliest Middle English 











Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 





. wulf, mas. ‘ -O -a8 -O -€8 
-e8 -8 -e8 -e 


-e -um -e 
-O -as -O -e8 


-€ 88 -e -e38 
-e8 -8 -e8 -€ 
-€ -um -e 
-e 88 -€ 


. ende, mas. 


-es 


lim, neut. .| <O -u : -O -e 
“8 -e 
-um 
-u -e 


. word, neut. ; -O -O 

cynn, neut. . -8 -e 
-um 
-O -O 


-e 
-e 


. rice, neut. . -u 
-8 
-um 
-u 


bo 
a 


b d 


lufu, fem. -8 -e 
-um 


“a 


boo 


. hwitl, fem. 
synn, fem. 


“a 
-& 
-um 
-& 


4444 4444 


6664 


. sunu, mas. 
duru, fem. 


666 


9. hunta, mas. 
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TABLE III—Concluded 
Old English Earliest Middle English 











Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 





10. tunge, fem. Nom. -an -e -en, -€ 
Gen. -ene 

Dat. -en, -e 
Acc. -en, -e 


11. Gare, neut. Nom. “en, -e 
Gen. -ene 

Dat. -en, -e 
Acc. -en, -e 























tive plural or accusative plural, and a noun ending in -a might be nomina- 
tive singular, genitive singular, dative singular, nominative plural, geni- 
tive plural, or accusative plural. Even if the gender and declension of 
the noun were known, its ending was seldom indicative of a particular 
case and number. The nominative and accusative plural were identical 
in all declensions and the nominative and accusative singular in most of 
them. The dative singular was identical with the accusative singular 
in most declensions and in six of them the genitive singular and dative 
singular were alike. And the only case endings that were definitely 
correlated with gender distinctions were nominative singular -a, nomina- 
tive-accusative plural -as, and nominative-accusative plural -u; the 
only case ending that was positively gender-distinctive independent of 
a grammatical contex was -as. 

One grammatical concept, however, was very consistently expressed 
by the Old English noun inflections, namely plurality. In all the case 
forms of all the declensions, with very few exceptions, the plural form is 
different from the corresponding singular form. The only exceptions 
(marked in the tabulation by bold-face type) are the uninflected nomina- 
tive and accusative plural of word and cynn (4), the genitive plural of 
sunu and duru (8), and the accusative plural of hunta and tunge (9 and 
10). In eleventh century texts, however, nouns like word frequently 
have a nominative-accusative plural ending in -wu, formed on the analogy 
of nominative-accusative plural forms like limu (3).2”7_ These analogical 
plurals in -w are particularly frequent in Defensor’s Liber Scintillarum,”* 


27 Sievers 238, note 1. 
28 Ed. Rhodes, E.E.T.S. For a list of these plurals in wu see p. xv of the in- 


troduction. 
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but they occur also in a number of other texts. We may note further 
that sunu and duru are the only nouns of their inflectional type (8) 
that are used with any frequency (or at all) in the plural. The accusa- 
tive plural forms of types 9 and 10 were therefore the only plural forms 
that were consistently deficient in the expression of plurality in the 
language of (say) about 1050.29 

Unsystematic tho they were, the Old English noun inflections had 
persisted for several centuries with relatively little change and would 
probably have remained stable for an indefinite period so long as the 
morphological pattern was not radically modified by sound-change. 
But the sound-changes that occurred at the end of the Old English 
period shifted the traditional patterns to such a degree that they became 
exposed to the action of analogical processes to which the Old English 
patterns were immune. Which brings us back to the question raised 
above: in what grammatical categories was either the n-form or the n- 
less form more consistent than the other with the pattern of Middle 
English noun inflection between 1075 and 1125? 

The genitive singular of the Middle English weak nouns hunte, tunge, 
and ere ended in -en or -e, the nominative singular in -e. The n-less 
form of the genitive singular conformed to the pattern of three other 
inflectional types, 6, 7, and 8, the conformity being expressed in the 
following proportion :*° 


hunte (gen. s.) : hunte (nom. s.) :: lufe (gen. s.) : lufe (nom. s.) 
hwile “ “ sbwile “ “ 
sune ‘* * :; gune - 


The dative and accusative singular of Middle English hunte and tunge 
and the dative singular of ere ended in -en or -e, the nominative singular 


29 A detailed examination of the other OE types of noun inflection (about 
twelve in number) would show that this statement applies with unimportant 
qualifications to them also. Such an examination is superfluous for the reader 
who is familiar with the minor details of OE noun inflection and would be merely 
tedious for the reader who is not. I shall therefore say only that (1) in some 
of the minor inflectional types (e.g. the masculine wa-stems and the root con- 
sonant-stems) the plurai was consistently distinctive; (2) in others (e.g. the 
neuter wa-stems, masculine 7-stems, and r-stems) an earlier nominative and 
accusative plural that was identical with the singular was regularly or frequently 
displaced in later OE by distinctive analogical plural forms; (3) the others 
(e.g. in-stems like bre°du and ipé-stems like lengpu) included only abstract 
nouns for which the grammatical category of number was a matter of indif- 
ference. 

30 In the proportions given here and later the analogical formation is indicated 
by italics. 
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in -e; the n-less form, therefore, conformed to the pattern of five other 
inflectional types, 2, 5, 6, 7, and 8. This conformity may be expressed 
in the following proportion: 


hunte (dat., acc. s.) : hunte (nom. s.) :: ende (dat., acc. s.) : ende (nom. s.) 
wite 6é “cc 6c ° wite “ ‘é 
lufe ‘ec “ “cc ° lufe “ 6c 
hwile 6c “ “cc $ hwile “ “ce 
sune 6 “cc 6e : sune “ ‘ce 


The support given to the n-less forms by these other inflectional patterns 
was so strong that it seems reasonable to conclude that the effect of ana- 
logical processes would be to accelerate the loss of n in the singular of 
weak nouns.*! 

The analogical processes that were actually effective in favoring the 
survival of either the n-form or the n-less form in the plural of nouns 
were not of a kind that can be so easily expressed in the form of a pro- 
portion. When we examine the earliest Middle English inflectional 
types as they are given above in our tabulation, we observe that plurality 
is expressed with much less consistency than by the Old English inflec- 
tional patterns. In no less than five types of inflection (4, 5, 6, 7,8) 
the nominative and accusative singular and plural were identical. From 
this fact we might infer that the analogy 


hunte (nom., acc. pl.): hunte (nom., acc.s.)::rice (nom.,acc.pl.):rice (nom.,acc.s.) 
lufe “ cc OSS :lufe “ cc 66 
hwile “ cc 66 shwile “ cc 66 
sune “ sc OSS tsune “ cc 6 


would favor the survival of the n-less form rather than the n-form and 
that the loss of n would therefore be accelerated in the plural of weak 
nouns. The evidence of the eleventh and twelfth century texts, how- 
ever, shows unmistakably that in spite of the effects of sound-change in 
shifting and blurring the traditional patterns of inflection, plurality in 
nouns was still a living grammatical concept that tended to receive 
formal expression in speech. We have already noted the fact that in 


31 The analogical support given to the n-less forms of the dative and accusa- 
tive singular was stronger than that given to the n-less form of the genitive 
singular. Moreover, in five of the early ME inflectional types (1, 2, 3, 4, 5) the 
genitive singular (ending in -es) was different from all the other cases of the 
singular. On a priori grounds we might therefore expect the -en forms to be 
somewhat more stable in the genitive singular than in the dative and accusative 
singular. 
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eleventh century MSS analogical plurals in -u tended to replace the 
uninflected plural forms of nouns like word (type 4). Still more signifi- 
cant is the fact that analogical n-plurals begin to occur in the eleventh 
century MSS and occur with increasing frequency in those of the twelfth 
century. These analogical n-plurals are most frequent in types 3, 7, 
and 8, but occur also in types 4, 5, and 6. In other words, the speech- 
feeling for the expression of plurality was so strong that the n-forms of 
the nominative and accusative plural of weak nouns not only survived 
the tendency to loss of n, but themselves furnished the basis for analogi- 
cal developments that may be expressed in the proportion 


synnen (n., acc. pl.) : synne (n., acc. s.):: hunten (n., acc. pl.) : hunte (n., acc. s.) 
sunen “ce it “ ° sune “cc 6c Cri 


If we accept the conclusion that a feeling for the formal expression 
of plurality retarded the loss of n in the nominative and accusative plu- 
ral of weak nouns, it necessarily follows that the same explanation ac- 
counts for the retention of the n-form of the dative plural of weak nouns. 
The same analogical tendency operated to retard the loss of n in the 
dative plural of strong nouns. For in all the strong inflectional types of 
earliest Middle English the dative singular ended in -e and the dative 
plural in -en or -e; loss of n in the dative plural, therefore, would have 
destroyed all distinction between singular and plural in that case. 

The adjective inflection in earliest Middle English furnished little or 
no basis for analogical processes that could either accelerate or retard 
loss of final n in the weak adjective and the dative singular and plural 
of the strong adjective. The inflectional pattern of nouns furnished a 
basis for analogical processes that favored loss or retention of final n 
partly because of diversity of inflectional types and partly because final 
n in the plural of nouns had a functional value that favored its survival. 
The two types of adjectives, those ending in -e and those ending in a 
consonant, were nearly identical, however, in their inflection and the 
slight differences between the two types were not such as furnished a 
basis for analogical developments. Moreover, final n had very little 
functional value in the adjective inflection either in Old English or in 
the earliest Middle English. In extremely few forms of the weak adjec- 
tive in Old English was the final n distinctive of case or gender and only 
in the nominative plural and neuter accusative plural was it distinctive 
of number. In fact the form of the weak adjective was seldom distinct- 
ive of anything except the fact that the adjective was not strong. All 
forms of the weak adjective except the nominative and accusative singu- 
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lar neuter of adjectives ending in -e and the dative plural were different 
from the corresponding form of the strong adjective. In earliest Middle 
English (with loss of final n) the strong and weak form of the adjective 
became identical also in the nominative singular masculine and femine 
of adjectives ending in -e and in the dative singular masculine and neuter, 
accusative singular feminine, and nominative and accusative plural of 
all adjectives. The distinction between the strong and weak form of 
the adjective was still made in earliest Middle English in most forms of 
adjectives ending in a consonant and in some forms of adjectives ending 
in -e. I am unable to find in the inflectional pattern of earliest Middle 
English the basis for any analogical processes that could have preserved 
the distinction more completely. We may therefore infer that loss of 
final n was neither retarded nor accelerated by analogical processes in 
the weak adjective and that loss of n in this grammatical category was 
the result of sound change alone.” 

The dative singular masculine and neuter and the dative plural ofthe 
strong adjective had much more distinctiveness of function in Old Eng- 
lish than the weak adjective forms. Both were distinctive of case and 
the dative singular masculine and neuter form was at least negatively 
distinctive of gender, tho neither form was distinctive ofnumber. As 
the result of change of final m to n, the levelling of unstressed vowels, 
and the loss of final n the Old English ending -um was reduced to -e 
in earliest Middle English. The n-less form of the dative plural thus 
became identical with the nominative and accusative plural form. The 
n-less form of the dative singular, however, was still distinctive of 
gender and case to a considerable (tho somewhat reduced) extent, es- 
pecially in adjectives ending in a consonant. Distinctiveness of func- 
tion would have been completely preserved if loss of n had been arrested 
by analogical processes, but the inflectional pattern of the strong adjec- 
tive in earliest Middle English seems to have furnished no basis for such 
analogical developments. I infer therefore that loss of final n in the 
dative singular masculine and neuter and dative plural of the strong 
adjective was the result of sound-change alone. 

The problem of loss of final n in verbs lies outside the scope of the pres- 


#2 An examination of the tabulation given above will show that loss of n 
was relatively more frequent in the singular of weak nouns than in the weak 
adjective. This fact would seem to confirm the hypothesis that loss of n was 
accelerated in the singular of weak nouns, but was left to the determination 
of phonetic tendencies in the weak adjective. The fact, however, needs the 
confirmation of more statistical data before we are justified in regarding it as 
significant. 
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ent paper, but cannot be entirely ignored, for the fact that final n was so 
much more stable in verb forms than in noun and adjective forms thru- 
out the eleventh and twelfth centuries is obviously relevant to the con- 
clusions apparently indicated by the data presented here in regard to 
loss of n in adjectives and nouns. These conclusions are: (1) that loss 
of final n in late Old English and earliest Middle English was initially 
a combinative sound-change that resulted in double forms, with and 
without n, distributed according to the phonetic environment of the n; 
(2) that this primary distribution was then modified by analogical proc- 
esses that accelerated loss of n in the singular of weak nouns and re- 
tarded loss of n in the plural of nouns; (3) that loss of n in the adjective 
was neither retarded nor accelerated but was the result of sound-change 
alone. If these conclusions are correct it would seem to follow that loss 
of final n in verb forms was either retarded by analogical processes or else 
that the phonetic conditions under which loss of n occurred were con- 
ditions to which verb forms were less frequently subject than noun and 
adjective forms. The analogical potentialities of the verbal pattern 
seem less than those of the inflectional pattern of nouns but they are not 
wholly lacking.® As to whether verb forms were less frequently sub- 
ject than noun and adjective forms to the phonetic conditions under 
which loss of n occurred we can form no opinion until those phonetic 
conditions have been ascertained. I would suggest as a mere possibil- 
ity that if final n should have been lost before consonants (or before 
certain consonants) and preserved in hiatus and before a pause the verb 
forms might be found to occur with such frequency before a pause as to 
materially retard the loss of n. But if we could account for the stability 
of final n in verb forms thruout the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
we should then have to answer the further question why the n-forms 
did not remain equally stable thruout the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. It is clear that the highly important problem of loss of n 
in verbs must be solved by other methods and other materials than 
those used in the present paper. 


83 The chief analogical potentialities of the verbal pattern tending to retard 
loss of n seem to be the inflected forms of the infinitive and past participle. The 
monosyllabic verbs (e.g. OE dén, béon, séon, gan), which tho few in number were 
very frequent in use, were also a conservative factor. So also was the fact 
that in all types of weak inflection the plural form was different from the cor- 
responding singular form, and that in all finite verb forms final n had the same 
function, the indication of plurality. 
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APPENDIX 


The data upon which Table IT is based are as follows :* 


1. Alfred, Soliloquies, ed. Hargrove, pp. 1-40; Cotton Vitellius A 15; XI or 
early XII. 
peawa 11.8; hwilce 17.19; eaga 17.21; sunne 20.19; pince 10.15; forlete 
13.5; lufia 19.10; begyte 23.7; ofercumme 34.18; nebbe 36.9; habbe 36.9 
. Zlfric, Homily on Judith, ed. Assmann, Bibliothek der angelsdchsischen prosa, 
III, 102-116;Corpus Christi College Cambridge 303; XII. 
sopa 15; lyfigenda 346; nolde 81 
. Zlfric, Lives of Saints, ed. Skeat, E.E.T.S., I, 10ff., lines 1-428, II, 168ff., 
lines 1-473; Cotton Julius E 7; XI. 
hlefdige I, 28.47; fyrmeste II, 208.304; penode II, 206.263 
. Ailfric, On the Old and New Testament; Judges, ed. Crawford, E.E.T.S., pp. 
15-51, 64-75, 401-417; Laud 509; XI. 
sida 172; heretoga 394; witega 666; deriendlica 813; ungewepnode 1127; 
lichama 1132; fegera 1144; sceamlica 1248; widerwinna Judges, VIII: 28 
. Chronicle, MS D, ed. Thorpe, pp. 248-350; Cotton Tiberius B 4; XI and XII 
(several hands). 
gewuna p. 256; wilda p. 264; gerefa p. 266; westrena p. 270; Hamptunisca 
p. 292; utlaga p. 314; maga p. 328; papa p. 328; onfange p. 274 
. Chronicle, MS F, ed. Thorpe, pp. 249-329; Cotton Domitian A 8; XI or XII. 
messe p. 267; gehadode p. 267; yldesta p. 275; feawa p. 301; Sudsexa p. 
303; husbunda p. 313; utlaga p. 319 
. Bede, Ecclesiastical History, ed. Schipper, Bibliothek der angelsdchsischen 
prosa, IV, 1-11, 18-50; Cambridge University Library Kk 3, 18; XI. 
utagangende 414; arlease 469; agife 127; afyrhte 1082; bregde 1085; gefre- 
mede 1087 
. Boethius, ed. Sedgefield; continuous parts of text from MS B, pp. 7-11, 14, 
21, 26f., 33f., 46f., 48ff., 51f., 57f., 64, 67f., 69, 71, 73f., 79ff., 89, 94ff., 101, 105, 
115f., 124, 125f., 135f., 141, 146f.; Bodley 180; XII (early). 
willa 11.19; sunne 141.19; micle 146.9 
. Byrhtferth’s Handboc, ed. Kluge, Anglia VIII, 298-301, 312-314; 322-324, 
335-337; Ashmole 328; XI. 
edela 301.3; lengtentima 312.22; getyddusta 313.3; gewuna 313.34; wyn- 
sume 313.37; fulfremede 322.24; getydde 335.3; iudeisce 335.47 
. Defensor’s Liber Scintillarum, ed. Rhodes, E.E.T.S., pp. 1-43, 213-222; 
Royal 7 C. iv; XI. 
tima p. 9; leofesta p. 13. 





% The approximate date of the MS or the century to which it is assigned is 
given after the MS notation. The date given is usually that assigned by the 
editor or editors, but I owe to the courtesy of Mr. George Watson of Oxford my 
information as to the date of MSS 9 and 11 and to the kindness of J. P. Gilson, 
Esq., of the British Museum my information as to the date of MS 18. In the 
exhibit of forms showing loss of n the verbs are placed at the end of each group. 
The references are usually to page and line or to line alone. Accents and marks 
of quantity are not reproduced. 
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11. 


12. 


De Nativitate Sanctae Mariae, ed. Assmann, Bibliothek der angelsdchsischen 
prosa, III, 117-337; Hatton 114, formerly Junius 22; XI. 

sceape 94; beowa 201 
Ezameron, ed. Crawford, Bibliothek der angelsdchsischen prosa, X; Corpus 
Christi College Cambridge 302; XI.* 

eorde 136; ungelerede 152, feorda 200; susle 499 


. Gospel of Nicodemus, ed. Hulme, P.M.L.A.A., XIII, 473-515; Cotton Vitel- 


lius A 15; XI. 

eorpa 473.6; hebreisca 473.20; wytega 481.13; goda 483.5; leofe 487.17; 
onhangena 487.28; nama 487.32; lychama 493.21; gebygede 495.20; wider- 
winna 501.15; sylfa 513.16; cude 475.4; andswarode 475.26; 477.5; 477.13; 
speca 481.25; wolde 483.7; nyste 485.26; bydda 489.6; gefagenogde (sic) 491.8; 
eode 495.19 


. Harrowing of Hell, ed. Hulme, Modern Philology, I, 610-614; Corpus Christi 


College Cambridge 41; XI. 
halga p. 610; ordfruma p. 610; stranga p. 611; cyme p. 611 


. Heptateuch, ed. Crawford, E.E.T.S., Exodus, pp. 212-285; Cotton Claudius 


B 4; XI. 
nama II:10; lesse XVIII:22; leohtra XVIII:26; nama XX:7 (twice); 
oxa XXI:36 


. Homily on John XIII:1-30, ed. Assmann, Bibliothek der angelsdchsischen 


prosa, III, 151-163; Bodley 340; XI (?). 
pweorre 50; lichamlice 59 


. Lzceboc, ed. Leonhardi, Bibliothek der angelsdchsischen prosa, VI, 84-87; 


Harleian 55; XI. 
aswollena 85.2; untruma 85.7 


. Malchus, ed. Assmann, Bibliothek der angelsdchsischen prosa, III, 199-207; 


Cotton Otho C 1; XI. 
nacode 304; lichama 304; efenbeowa 382 


. Rectitudines Singularum Personarum, ed. Liebermann, Gesetze der Angelsach- 


23. 


sen, I, 444-453; Corpus Christi College Cambridge 383; XII. 
lande p. 446; Candelmesse p. 446; lande p. 447; landa p. 448 


. Rule of Chrodegang, ed. Napier, E.E.T.S., pp. 1-63; Corpus Christi College 


Cambridge 191; XI. 
lade 8.21; anwearda 29.3; twy 33.13; nebbe 6.20; belimpe 19.20 


. Rule of St. Benedict, ed. Schréer, Bibliothek der angelsdchsischen prosa, II, 


9-23, 32-36, 45-64; Corpus Christi College Cambridge 178; XI. 
willa 22.2; slapule 47.17 


. Sign Language (Indicia Monasterialia), ed. Kluge, Internationale Zeitschrift 


fir allgemeine Sprachwissenschaft, II, 118-129; Cotton Tiberius A 3, f. 97; XI. 
swypra 123.25; samlocone 128.4 
St. Guthlac, ed. Gonser, Anglistische Forschungen, XXVII; Cotton Vespasian 
D 21; XI. 
ece 106.34; unmettra 120.64; lichama 146.7; Hedde 154, heading; abodysse 
158, heading 





%6 Crawford prints the text of Hatton 115 and gives all the variants of the 
other MSS, including CCCC 302. 
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24. Wulfstan’s Homilies, ed. Napier, homilies 36, 44, 51-53, pp. 172-175, 215- 
226, 274-277; Cotton Tiberius A 3; XI. 
feawe 221.33; godcunde 275.16; godcunde 276.9; abera 223.11 


[The observation that the different numbers of one and the same case are regu- 
larly distinct in form seems to me of interest. With few exceptions it will hold 
for Sanskrit—but jas, vigvapds (s. pl.) also before voiced consonants send(s) 
(pl.) send (s.) and Vedic ¢uct (d. pl.), ¢ucit, puru, karma, karma (s. pl.)—for 
Greek, for Latin—but moles, sedes, dies, res—and for Lithuanian to judge from 
Leskien, Lit. Lesebuch 153. Apparently it was a well marked tendency in IE 
inflection, though I cannot recall a statement to that effect, and do not find it 
where it might be expected: Brugmann, Grundr.*? 2. 2. 114, overstresses the 
exceptions, while Hirt, Idg. Gram. 3.38, makes no allusion to the matter. The 
serviceableness of such distinctions is obvious; and also that, because of the 
accompanying verb, they are least so in the nominative—the case which furnishes 
all of the above exceptions. 

Jespersen, Lang. 429-31, cites from languages of ‘barbarous races’ a number 
of instances in which a people is able to name this or that species of tree, or 
parrot, but is without a word for ‘tree’, or ‘parrot’. Indo-European may fairly 
be added to the list: our linguistic ancestors could (and must) say ‘accusative- 
singular’, ‘instrumental-plural’, etc. etc., but for ‘singular’ and ‘plural’ they 
had no formal expression in the inflection of the noun.—G. M. B.] 
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A Study of Races in the Near East. Pp. xiv+ 139. By Wiiu1am 
H. Worretu. New York: D. Appleton and Co., 1927. 

Professor Worrell has given us a romantic and popular account of the 
ethnology and linguistic history of the Jews and their ancient neighbors 
in Western Asia and North Eastern Africa, with an occasional excursus 
upon some more distant race or language. The book is entertaining 
and suggestive throughout; but it suffers from the inevitable short- 
comings of popular treatises upon large topics which have not yet been 
fully subjected to the tedious processes of sound science. The ‘general 
reader’ must be warned not to accept any statement made herein until 
he finds it verified elsewhere. Scholars would appreciate more argu- 
ment and less dogmatic assertion. 

The weaknesses of the book are most striking in the chapters that deal 
with ethnology and with Indo-European linguistic history. For ex- 
ample, the Cassite dynasty of Babylonia is labelled ‘Aryan’ (p. 122), 
in spite of the fact that we have a Cassite vocabulary which includes a 
few Indic names of gods, but which otherwise yields no trace of Indo- 
European. Witzel is given credit (p. 123) for the decipherment of the 
Hittite documents, although his book (Hethitische Keilschrift-Urkun- 
den, Fulda, 1924) is seven years later than Hrozny’s Die Sprache der 
Hethiter, and is besides a thoroughly amateurish piece of work which 
has added but little to our knowledge of the language (see Gétze’s review 
in Orientalistische Literaturzeitung 28. 234-9—1925). 

Of fundamental importance for Worrell’s doctrine is the familiar 
assumption that the learning of a new language by a community usually, 
if not always, produces changes in the phonetics of that language. He 
knows Jespersen’s demonstration (Language, Chap. XI) that sure 
instances of the process are lacking, and he counters (p. 39) with an 
appeal to the mixed languages of New York City. He seems not to have 
studied Hempl’s brief but penetrating study (Transactions of the 
American Philological Association 29. 35-8—1898) of foreign in- 
fluence upon American English; he would find there a convincing 
argument that such influence is not and cannot be permanent in the 
conditions prevailing in the United States, except in the matter of 
vocabulary. 

260 
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Professor Worrell is a Semitist, and the most valuable parts of his 
book are those which deal with the history of the Semitic languages and 
with the relationship of Semitic to Hamitic. He makes out a plausible 
case (p. 78) for his opinion that ‘Hamitic represents a survival of condi- 
tions more primitive than those to be found in Semitic.’ Nevertheless 
he is obliged to admit that ‘comparative Hamitic-Semitic studies are 
not yet upon a satisfactory foundation.’ The truth is that if Semitic 
scholars are going to write on linguistic prehistory, they have got to 
learn the grammatical method which has been perfected in the study 
of Indo-European, Finnish-Ugrian, the American Indian languages, 
etc., but which has not yet been extensively applied to Semitic. 

K. H. SturTEvANtT 


Linguistic Evidence and Archaeological and Ethnological Facts. 
The Sir John Rhys Memorial Lecture. Pp. 18. By J. FRrasmr. 
New York: Oxford University Press American Branch (for The British 
Academy) 1927. 

This lecture is concerned with the reasons why Linguistic Palaeon- 
tology cannot by itself solve the problems it set out to attack around 
the middle of the last century. The discussion seems strangely out of 
date; for there has long been agreement that in the task of locating and 
describing Indo-European civilisation Linguistics can hold only a 
subordinate position, even though its contributions need not be dis- 
paraged. 

The author believes he can point out some ‘possibilities of error which 
have, in the past, not been taken into account’, but to the reviewer they 
seem long familiar. Thus we are told that ‘we must allow in the 
Indogermanic language for a second dimension’; meaning that the 
Indo-European language had extent not only in space but also in time, 
though the latter dimension disappears from our reconstructions which 
seem to bring all facts into a single plane. At least thirty years ago this 
was stated with all desirable clearness by Brugmann, Grundr.? 1.24 
(1897), while for its bearings on the problems of Indo-European antiq- 
uities reference may be made to Schrader, Reallexicon' x—xii (1901) and 
to Hirt, Indogermanen 1.235 (1905). To show ‘a further defect’ ‘in 
the current conception of the language of the Indogermans’ it is said 
that ‘we are asked to think of it as a finished product which shows no 
signs of a distant past, of a slow growth; and, at the same time, as 
something which came into existence in a way for which the history of 
languages of which we can observe the growth does not prepare us.’ 
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I should say on the contrary that warnings against such views have long 
been a commonplace. Nor is it a novelty to tell us: ‘We must think of 
the language of the Indogermans as one which developed in the same 
way as languages the growth of which we can observe more closely, and 
under analogous conditions’; or that: ‘During the common-Indoger- 
manic period this language must, in all probability, have been in con- 
tact with languages of a totally different character, and have influenced 
them and been influenced by them.’ Again, when we are told that ‘we 
must allow for the possible existence of languages that were partly 
Indogermanic’, another old idea is being presented in a new terminology. 
The new term is also bad, for on this principle Sanskrit could be classi- 
fied as a ‘partly Romance’ language. What is meant is that there may 
have been languages which, while not members of the Indo-European 
family, were nevertheless akin to it. For such languages the world has 
been ransacked ever since the days of Bopp, though only the recent dis- 
covery of Hittite has brought material that is both considerable in extent 
and amenable to treatment by our present methods of investigation. 

The form of the lecture must have made it a splendid ago-nisma es to 
parachre'ma akouein; but it presents no new points of view that will 
be helpful (positively or negatively) in the study of Indo-European 
antiquities, and belittles unnecessarily! the knowledge that has already 


been gained. 
G. M. Bo.iine 


Altitalisches Wérterbuch. (Géttinger Sammlung indogermanischer 
Grammatiken und Worterbiicher.) Pp. viii + 583. By Freprrix 
Mutuier. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1926. 

Until the appearance of this volume we have had but one etymological 
dictionary of Latin that was worthy of the name, that of the late 
Professor Walde of Innsbruck. Zimmermann’s was unsatisfactory, 
the French ones were too elementary, others were out of date. We 
now have two of the first rank, Muller’s as well as Walde’s, and it is our 
privilege to examine them and to observe their relative merits and 
demerits. 


1Compare: ‘such statements as that the Indogermans were acquainted with the 
principle of the wheel, made on the ground that a number of languages, includ- 
ing Sanskrit, Greek, and English, have a common name for it, must not be taken 
as much more than a conjecture’ (12); and ‘We may suspect that, for example, 
the question, ‘‘Where was the original home of the Indogermans?”’ is a meaning- 
less one, and that in the course of the development of the Indogermanic language 
the speakers of it may have changed their home frequently’ (16). 
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Walde’s Lateinisches Etymologisches Wérterbuch appeared first in 
1906; the need for such a volume was shown by the fact that four years 
later it came out in a second edition, entirely rewritten and enlarged by 
at least one fourth. Those who used it found however that it was too 
much devoted to the comparative side of etymology, and too little to 
the relations of words within the Italic itself; especially, it neglected the 
history of other than radical syllables. 

These probably are among the defects which impelled Muller to under- 
take a new and independent etymological dictionary of Latin. The 
work was long and fatiguing; in the course of it he found. himself obliged 
to make a special study of what the ancients themselves thought upon 
the problems of their language. The fruits of this are in his volume 
De Veterum imprimis Romanorum, Studiis Etymologicis, 1910. An 
original plan for a series of volumes had to be much restricted; but he 
issued in 1920 a volume entitled Latijnsche Woordverklaringen op 
semantisch-taalhistorischen grondslag (Verh. d. Kon. Akad. v. Weten- 
schappen, XX, 3, Amsterdam). 

He was now ready to devote his energies and his knowledge to the 
present volume. His aim was not to include every Latin word, but 
only those words which might be called ‘old Italic’. Just how old they 
had to be for inclusion, is a problem to which even he can in his intro- 
duction give no absolutely definite answer; but he reduces every word to 
a pre-Latin or an earlier form, to serve as a caption. Of the conse- 
quences of this I shall have more to say later. 

Each article consists of caption word, its original meaning, its Latin 
form (or forms), its earliest meaning in Latin if that has already diverged 
from the primitive meaning, the place of its first appearance in Latin, 
and whether it goes on down into any Romanic language. Then comes 
its phonetic and morphological history, if these offer any peculiarities, 
including comparisons with other Latin words showing the same fea- 
tures; next the cognates in the Italic dialects, then those in the other 
branches of Indo-European, with such explanatory remarks as they 
may evoke. Other Latin derivatives may be added at the end, if this 
is more convenient, with their special history. The arrangement is 
subject to variation if the special subject is better treated in some 
other way. But this outline gives a fair idea of the data to be expected. 
in each article. 

Muller has the advantage over Walde that he gives greater attention 
to the history of the word within the Italic itself, to its first appearance, 
to what the Romans themselves thought of it, to the history of the 
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sufiixal syllables, to its continued life in Romanic; he has also at hand 
the writings of more than fifteen years since Walde’s work was in final 
form. 

And yet, if I had to choose one of the two volumes and discard the 
other, I should find myself quite baffled in my choice. For this I have 
several reasons. 

First: Muller has chosen to use as his captions reconstructed forms, 
which obscure the location of the words. The selected index, in which 
x has the alphabetic position of cs, is intended to overcome this diffi- 
culty, but it is quite inadequate. For example, words which in Latin 
begin with fa- are listed in the index if they are under captions other 
than fa-; but I cannot find fabula nor fatum anywhere, nor facinus un- 
less I guess that it is under facio which is in the index as fakio; facilis 
seems nowhere to occur, and fdcundus, which should come under fart 
(170) seems to be instanced only 506.2 as a parallel to fécundus, the two 
showing the same suffix. Reciprocus is not in the index, but is men- 
tioned incidentally under prope 363.20, and vesper 541.30. Successive 
caption words give curious successions of Latin words, as on page 135, 
hospes, fovea, grandis, and page 138, hilum, formus, fornus, lévir, damnum. 
This is a difficulty inherent in Muller’s plan; but it makes also an undue 
difficulty for the user of the book, and often leaves an uncertainty 
whether the word may not be tucked away somewhere, although he 
cannot find it. 

Second: The citations of modern articles are rather inadequate; I 
have often, as on nequeo (289), been inclined to attribute original re- 
sults to Muller himself, until I looked into Walde, where I found the 
desired citations. Further, there are a number of abbreviations which 
I do not recognize, and others which are queer, such as Schulze, ZGLE. 
(211.20) ; there is no bibliography with the list of abbreviations used. 

Third: The caption-words do not belong to any one linguistic period: 
For example, ldg#éjos 229, pengte 331, tréjés 493 are pure primitive 
Indo-European, while né+-kéd-ti- 284 shows the purely Latin loss of 
a sibilant before d (-kezd-), beside containing a chronological error. 
Mddia (lis) is the caption for Latin mdidlis (sic) 249, and fodj6 is that 
for Latin fodi6 183, which shows carelessness in the use of vowel and 
consonant 7; for it is dj that gives 77, while di remains. This is typical 
of Muller’s use of 7 and 3. 

These three points may perhaps be accepted as relatively objective 
criticisms: there are other general points which may be subjective 
with the reviewer. For example, I object to the marking with the 
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macron in the first syllable of mdidlis 249, since the syllables are really 
mai-7a-, of which the prior contains a diphthong and not a long vowel. 
I note the same wrong marking in dio 9, mdior 250, pééro 220, cf. 
especially 250.2; this seems rather a curious interpretation. The 
captions for deponent verbs are all put in the active form, cf. 266 and 
297, though the deponent type is recognized as an early-one in Italic, 
tending later toward extinction. The marking of the labio-velars is not 
uniform, being sometimes with g and a special form of g, sometimes with 
qg and g with superior y. There are many developments of e to Latin 7, 
of o to u, which do not seem to me to be of the recognized types. Fi- 
nally, one should be more cautious in admitting to Indo-European kin- 
ship practically the whole Italic vocabulary: there must be many 
words which come from earlier populations. 

Now some special remarks, located by page or by page and line; 
I identify the articles by the Latin word rather than by the reconstructed 
caption, which when used is not accompanied by the asterisk. Sum- 
maries of Muller’s views are to be distinguished from my own remarks 
by my own comment (good, dubious, or the like, normally following); 
otherwise there is no ambiguity. 17 alésco: good article. 27 amptruo: 
good. 30.37 angiportus: the reduction of a hypothetical *angosto-portus 
to angiportus could hardly be called haplology. 31 annéna: rather a mere 
adjectival derivative to anné, substantivized by ellipsis of messis or the 
like; the early meaning is not ‘Jahrespreis’, but ‘year’s crop’, which fits 
the Plautine passages (in which cara means ‘expensive’). 32 annus: 
I doubt a dialectal change of -tn- to -kn-; cf. TAPA 57.53, where an 
interpretation is given for the Oscan and Umbrian cognates. 33.10 
antidea: the final element is not accusative plural, but ablative singular, 
ef. antidhdc (in Plautus) and antehdc. 35 apis as a back-formation from 
apicula seems dubious. 36 amnis: good. 37 apud: good. 38 abdé- 
men: as apo+douk-men ‘Abfuhr, Abzugskanal’ seems good; in com- 
parison with the by-form abdimen, the 6 indicates not hyperurbanism, 
but country speech. 39 abscindo: the Sanskrit, Greek, and Gothic 
show the same combination of elements, but no two of them have the 
same present formation; it is the Sanskrit alone which agrees with the 
Latin in formation. 44 argentum: the phonetic variations of the cog- 
nates, in the initial syllable, make one suspect borrowing of the word 
from some non-IE source. 

51, last line: The dissimilation here mentioned is impossible; the 
conditions for it are not the same as in the example given as warrant. 
52 autumnus: good. 53 avéna: not clear; see rather Walde. 61 favus: 
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not from root yebh with metathesis, but from bhey- (Walde). 62 cachin- 
nus: the penultimate 7 from e is not explained. 64 caelebs: good. 65 
calendae: participle of first conjugation, with vowel weakened because 
of separation in meaning from the verb; good. 65-66 calamitas: good; 
but why not then wu in the second syllable of incolumis? Muller makes 
no suggestion; but perhaps felt to be a compound of a root with radical 
col-. 75 cassus: not to careo, despite both Muller and Walde, but to 
cado; cf. the idiom cassa nux. The first nuts that fall are mostly worm- 
eaten and empty. 82 cella: good. 85 céra: good. 93 gléria: akin to 
Greek xdéos; g- by association with gnétus, gndbilis: good. 95 caerulus: 
hardly from koidélos; the old derivation from caelum still appeals to me as 
the most likely. 

102 convicium: see rather Hendrickson, CP 21.114-9. 102 cénsulo, 
consilium, cénsul: l-formations to the root of cénseo; good. But per- 
haps the o of the first syllable is not an old ablaut difference, but in- 
duced by a popular confusion with the prefixal con-. 107 caelum: 
from koytlom and hence directly equatable with Greek xot\ov; good, 
but the -a- of caelwm must be explained as having followed after cavus 
from *koyos (108), when the association of the words was still felt. 
108 céria and Quirités: both to co-uir-; good, though Walde denies the 
association of Quirités with ctiria. 110 crédo: good; the phonetic diffi- 
culties in the second consonant group are to be overcome only by the 
persistence of a feeling that the second part was a familiar verb seen in 
other compounds. That this was so, appears by the perfect crédidi. 
Otherwise the word would have become *cresto. 112 certus: from *kritos, 
with vowel development taken over from compound where the accent 
was on the preceding syllable (e.g., incertus); good. But this principle 
should be applied also to cerno itself, from *krind. That -ri- in accented 
syllables became vowel r is quite unthinkable; see on ter (493). 117 
vapor: poor; I have never been able to believe in a difference of develop- 
ment in Italic, of IE ky and k*. 122 habeo: Muller accepts a variation 
b/bh in the final of the root; this is unnecessary for the Italic, cf. TAPA 
57.51-2._ The Umbrian requires an original voiced non-aspirate, though 
this is at variance with the remoter cognates. 124 dnser: the -er does 
not appear to me to be original, cf. LANG. 2.185-6. 124.32: the o of 
Umb. hostatu ‘hastatos’, if not an ablaut difference from hasta, can 
hardly be due to its position ‘in stark geschlossener Silbe’ ; it might possi- 
bly be due to the influence of hostis, the equivalent of which doubtless 
was present in the dialect. 126.2 hiimdnus: unconvincing. 129.12: 
That nom. hic is for *hi-ce does not appeal to me; there is no neut. 
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*hid, and the old nom. masc. hec CIL I?.9 points rather to an unaccented 
pre-form *ho-ce. 130 heri: good; but Muller seems still to believe in the 
‘thorn-consonants’, cf. on sifis 115, and in these I cannot believe. 131 
léns libum, and other words elsewhere: Muller accepts Walde’s Law of 
Dissimilation of Aspirates for the Italic, but this seems to me insuffi- 
ciently established. 131 hodzé: good. 136 fréns frondis: that the 
vowel length extended in Latin from the nominative throughout the 
paradigm, is quite unthinkable, despite the testimony of Romanic. 
140.38 OSc. pféikkapid: cf. Brugmann JF 34.405-8. 141.37 Osc. 
deketasifii: cf. Whatmough Lana. 3.105-8, also Lane. 3.187. 145 
dénsus: the reason for -ss- in the hypothetical dénssos does not appear 
in the article. It is to account for the failure of the single s in Greek 
dacis to disappear between the vowels; but why then did the -n- 
persist in Latin before a doubled s, when there was no analogy to 
support it? 147 lacrima: the best explanation of this word and of its 
semantic equivalent in other languages, was given by Sapir Spiegel 
Memorial Volume 156-9, that two adjectives, *dakru ‘biting’ and *akrom 
‘sharp’, with ellipsis of the word for ‘water’, give all the forms directly 
or by contaminations. 128 dulcis: the pre-form is unduly complicated; 
the Armenian word, for whose benefit the complication is accepted, 
may get in its pre-form the y after the initial d, by assimilation to that 
of the second syllable. 

153 benignus: Muller accepts length before gn, after Priscian; but in 
this word, in malignus, privignus, and some others the Romance points 
to ashort vowel. Priscian’s statement ought to be taken with reserves; 
the etymology of these words certainly gives no hint of length. 154 
viginti: Muller’s explanation of the g as from dk in this and other num- 
erals seems most unlikely, although I have no alternative to offer. 155 
biduum: that this starts as a dual, which accounts for the long vowel, 
is attractive. 156 bint: good, especially on range of occurrence of -no- 
distributives. 156-7 duo: that a form with the short o was primitive or 
even common IF, seems to me unlikely. 159.5 ex-tls: from eks-eg-s-li-, 
yes; but the quality of the vowel comes from exiguus, a derivative of the 
same elements. 159 ébrius: from eks+-bhr-ios, cf. élatus for meaning; 
good. 161 ed ‘thither’: an old dative, after Meillet MSL 20.90; no, 
rather an ablative in a changed use, when 7b7 and inde had taken their 
functions as the other two local adverbs. 161 Osc. eituns: ‘argentarius’, 
to eituam ‘pecuniam’, after Skutsch Gl. 1.104; no, for the newest such 
inscription indicates that the word is a plural, cf. Buck, CP 17.111-8. 
162.21: How Osc. Anafriss could indicate IE m rather than em is not 
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clear to me. 163.3: That ecce is from em(e)-+ke is very attractive, but 
phonetically not convincing. 164.2: Osc. -en with the ablative may 
rather be identical with Latin inde, cf. Brugmann JF 24.75-9. 165 
ingéns: I am inclined to equate approximately with Eng. uncouth, 
separating it from magnus; cf. Conway CR 26.255, also Mackail ib. 
251-4. 166 ignis: *egnis, varying with *ognis, would explain all the 
forms; on the length of the vowel, see my remark to 153. 170.35 Osc. 
faamat: see rather the new inscription, cf. Buck CP 17.111-8. 172 
farferum: Muller fails to call attention to its dialectal quality. 188 
fremo: Muller derives from bhr-, rather than from the usual mr-; I 
see no gain therein. 194 gelu: the irregular e before velar 1 is over- 
looked by Muller; it is dialectal or by influence of gelidus. 196 gemini: 
*genomenot, with haplology; very unlikely. 

201.17: That Umbrian naratu and other forms of the word have only 
one r, is not significant, since doubled consonants are rarely written, 
cf. von Planta, Gram. 1.54. 209 gravis: the transposition of sounds from 
*garyis is more easily explained as after levis, brevis. 213 Umb. -womu: 
that this word, with initial y, is equatable with Greek Bwudés must be based 
on borrowing from Latin; but the word is not found in Latin. Miuller’s 
suggestion of error in writing or special phonetic development is weak. 
216 1étinus: Muller’s explanation is weak phonetically. 219 tmus: 
from %"fimus, with syncope; possible, despite Walde’s objection. 
Muller fails to credit Stowasser, Wb., with the suggestion of this etymol- 
ogy. 221 ipse: on this, as well as on tlle 218 and iste 222, I cannot 
agree with Muller in all details. 224 zubeo: the old ioubeatis SCdB 
should be recognized as the original vocalization of the present, and not 
treated as an error or analogical to the old perfect. 225 cwvencus: the 
retention of e before palatal n needs an explanation, given in Walde. 
232 lectus: the caption lextos shows a curious consonant-group, which 
could not have persisted in just that form. 237 Umb. veskla: rather 
than separate this from wasor, I should attribute the vowel to the 
influence of vestikatu ‘libato’. 238 ligula: the last three lines of the 
article are not clear to me. 238 limen: this caption should have -er-, 
unless the caption is to be Latin and not old Italic; the same applies 
to the caption of limes 239. 239 Osc. limu ‘hunger’: I cannot see why 
Muller objects to borrowing from Greek Aiwés. Eng. face comes from 
Latin through French, and has no surviving synonym from Anglo- 
Saxon. With such a word as hunger, taboo might easily cause the 
suppression of the native word. 

250.23: I am inclined, despite Muller, to think that Osc. mais etc. are 
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based on Ital. mag-. 251 magnus: given by Muller without mark of 
length, despite mdézimus 250.19; but cf. my note on 153. 252 mdlus 
‘mast’: | for d by influence of pdlus, rather than by Sabine influence; 
good. 253 mamma ‘breast’: see rather Walde. 266 medulla: see 
rather Walde. 268 mille: quite unsatisfactory; cf. TAPA 42.69 ff. 
270.36 pomérium: for the e, see rather Walde. 273 mulier: a better inter- 
pretation in Sturtevant, PAPA 50. xiv, as a borrowing from a Medi- 
terranean language. 277 mtindus ‘world’: from *moyéndos; good. 
The short vowel evidenced by Ital. and French can be a later develop- 
ment. 288 numquam: Muller’s né+oinom-quam would produce @; 
possible, but I incline rather to Walde’s view, s.v. unquam (this word 
not in Muller). 291 nwmmus: Muller’s nomzos appears to me phoneti- 
cally impossible; I prefer borrowing from (not cognation with) Greek 
vouos. 293.6: the reading noine ‘noni’ on the Duenos Inscr. has 
been discarded by virtually all scholars for thirty years, and should no 
longer be mentioned even with a ‘vielleicht’. 295 occa: from *okeid, 
with metathesis; hard to believe, despite testimony of cognates. 295 
octdvus: a change of dy to dy if the (initial) accent precedes, does not 
explain the @ in fldvus, adduced among the parallels; also perhaps 
rdvus and ndvus. 299 omnis: better to ops, with Brugmann (see lit. in 
Walde, who however does not approve this view) . 

301 umbra: better in Walde. 302 opinor: here the opeinod of CIL I? 
547 must be explained away, on account of the diphthong; I follow 
Kretschmer, Zés. f. dst. Gymn. 57.497, who explains op einod ‘on account 
of this’. It is therefore not opinor, with d by graphic assimilation to the 
following devincam ted. 305.36: Osc. urust may, despite Muller, be 
borrowed from Latin 6éro, after rhotacism had taken place; then dro is 
denominative to 6s. 307: that urbs and orbis are doublets from the same 
original, orbis being a non-phonetic Verjiingung, is hardly conceivable. 
309 os ‘bone’: most easily explained as from “*os¢-s-, zero grade of suffix 
-es-, cf. Johansson BB 18.24. 313 pdlus: the caption pak(s)los> 
pallos gives a wrong development; the k was lost first, then the s. 313 
paelex: good. 316 palla: see rather Walde. 317.21 vespertilio: not in 
index; for history, see rather Walde. 327 pessimus: the superlative 
-timus comes into Italic not as -tomos, but as -temos from a reduced 
vowel, cf. Sommer Hdb.? 457. 329 pello: pultdre should be cited as 
evidence for the original participle. 331 quinque: the long vowel is not 
marked, nor is any mention made of the peculiarity, either by Muller 
or by Walde; but the length is well established by the evidence. 

355 possum: to derive potut from *pot[i]fui needs some added explana- 
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tion; and the Oscan present seems to be a direct denominative to potis, 
shifted to the second conjugation, not a back-formation to the perfect. 
361.14 Umb. iepru: another explanation at 218.15, without cross- 
reference at either place. 363 prope: from prog*%e; the assimilation to 
*ov- as in quinque is avoided, not because of the following r (the product 
would have been *croque; unobjectionable, cf. coguo from *quequéd, 
*p“eqo) , but to avoid separation from prozimus. 363 préspérus: explana- 
tion involves some difficult vowel shortenings; but it is an obscure word. 
364 proelium: better in Walde. 364 provincia: good. 370 quantus: 
equation with Greek was very dubious; better *qudm-tos, as in Walde. 
371 trucido: ‘cut into four pieces’, good; support for éru- from *qu(a) tru- 
is found in Oscan trutum ‘quartum’. 371 quattuor: for the -tt- see 
Lane. 3.12-4. 372 qudrtus: caption and explanation are at variance. 
372 quadrdginta: the prior element is *quaturd, an Italic neuter plural, 
from which the long vowel spread to the subsequent multiples of ten; 
but the -d- is inexplicable, cf. my noteon 154. 373 querquédula: better in 
Walde. 377 colo: if the o-grade of the root is original, the verb ought 
to be a denominative of the first conjugation. 379 ué: originally with 
adverbial ta; unlikely. Rather as in Walde. 382 réctus: Muller ac- 
cepts Lachmann’s Law; this seems impossible to me, and I explain the 
lengthened vowels as products of paradigmatic analogy. 384 rima: 
the caption reik(z)md indicates a wrong chronology of the develop- 
ment; see my note to 313. 384 rivdlis: I prefer the connection with 
rivus, disapproved by both Walde and Muller. 392 rtimezx: from 
rug+m-ak-s, according to Muller; but why then the short u, which he 
does not explain, though he points out the difficulty? Walde says 
that the g is lost by dissimilation against the following k. The wu is 
short in Romance, despite Muller. 

419 sincérus ‘aus einem Wuchs’: cf. céra from *créré 85; good. 419 
semel: doublet of stmul, with adverbial -s; not quite satisfactory, for 
final el is rare and needs explanation. 420 sine: from sé-né in proclitic 
position: good. 421 senez: relation of nom. to sen-is is not explained. 
431 limax: an obvious borrowing from Greek deiuat, though Muller 
does not hint at the possibility. 432 mitto: from smid-éé, after Brug- 
mann; I cannot accept this, for the indic. mitat of the Duenos Insc. 
(cf. Lanc. 2.213) has now been found in another insc. 434 soddlis: 
to *sodos ‘road’ = Greek 656s; good. 447 stinguo ‘extinguish’: not 
identical with stinguo ‘stechen’, but by wrong division from ex-tinguo; 
good. 

465 sublimis: in support of sub limen ‘up to the lintel,’ cf. Bahrens 
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Glotta 15.53-60. 476 tenebrae: the n from m is not yet adequately 
explained; perhaps by popular etymology to éenére, quod tenebrae 
tenent? 479 tenuis: why e here from IE reduced e, but a in maneo? 
Muller makes no comment; Walde has a suggestion, not very cogent; 
but perhaps *tanyis became tenuis after *lexyis lévis, associated in 
meaning. 482 testa: Walde seems to me to exercise sounder judgment 
among the possibilities. 483.12 territérium: rather a rime-word to some 
form in -tériwm, cf. Leumann-Stolz Lat. Gr.§ 213. 483 terreo: Muller 
notes that e instead of o in a causative is abnormal, but suggests no 
reason; it may have followed terror, to avoid confusion with torreo 
‘parch’. 487 tonitru: contamination of tonitu- and tonitro-; good, but 
the 7 is irregular, cf. triquetrus fulgetrum feretrum. The 7 comes from 
tonitu-, the other word being properly *tonetru-. 491 taberna: from 
trdbernd; yes, but why posit the prior r in the caption-form, from which 
it was early lost by dissimilation? 493 ter: this and the following 
caption are out of alphabetical position. On accented -ri- becoming 
-er-, cf. my note on 112. Ter is for *tris after quater: terque quaterque. 
Tertius followed in Latin and in Umb.; testis (from *tri-stis 495) fol- 
lowed in Latin, but not in Oscan. 494.2 trécenti: with @ in Romanic; 
yes, by influence of trédecim. 497.9 trucido; the explanation here 
differs from that on page 371, and there is no cross-reference at either 
place; this shows the value of a complete index. 

502.31 facétus: from stem in faciés; see rather Walde. 504 falz; to 
me the article is in some details not clear. 505-6 filus: from félos; 
but some forms of the root in Sanskrit show a diphthong, and in general 
I distrust Latin 7 from earlier @. 507 firmus: with dialectal 7, not com- 
mented on by Muller; see reff. in Walde. 508.35 Fal. fifiked, flifliqod: 
quoted wrongly fifiged fifigont 509.10; see Herbig JF 32.71-8. 511 
fragum ‘strawberry’: to root of frigeo ‘be cold’; curious semantically, see 
rather Walde. 515 fisus ‘spindle’: from pur[e]sos, with loss of r before 
s; hardly, for in présa and sudsum the combination is -rss-. 517 
vervactum: the medial a, not commented on by Muller, denotes either 
a short vowel retained by analogy to some other word, or a long vowel; 
cf. also Robson CR 30.69-70. 519 caption valemos: should have @, 
whatever the precise history. 525 via: either pre-form given by 
Muller meets with phonetic difficulties, cf. also Walde s.v.; apparently 
it must go back to older *vizé. 531 venénum, 532 Venus: Walde’s 
semantics seem to me preferable. 535 virga, 536 virgo: on the radical 
vowel, see rather Walde. 541 vespillo: from ye-spel-, cf. sepel-io; in 
part like Pott and Pauli (v. Walde); good. 543 vestibulum: Muller 
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takes up and defends the older view, that it is from the root yes- ‘dwell’; 
good. 549 vindex: not surviving in Romanic; no, but vindico and 
vindicta survive, and this is not mentioned. 

550 vinum: from earlier form with Italic 7, and therefore not bor- 
rowed from Greek; good, but the conclusion is then inescapable that 
Italic and Greek borrowed the word from different but related non- 
IE Mediterranean dialects. 558 lupus: I cannot accept a pre-form 
(yu )lukyos; on this and volpés 561, see Lana. 2.188-9. 566 religio: from 
(u)réd+ligidn ‘das hemmende Band’, to ligdre; this bases it on taboo 
and explains the long initial syllable found in poetry, disappearing in 
standard Latin by the law of mémma-mamiilla. 

The number of my comments is not to be taken as an unfavorable 
judgment of Muller’s work, but as testimony to the interest which it 
has aroused. No two etymologists will agree in all details, or on all 
words and problems. I wish that Leumann’s revision of Stolz’s La- 
teinische Grammatik, Laut- und Formenlehre (in von Miiller’s Handbuch) 
had appeared in time for Muller to use the chapter on word-formation; 
but that was not destined to be. All in all, Muller’s work takes its place 
alongside Walde’s as indispensable to every serious student of Latin 
etymology; the two mutually supplement each other, and we are grate- 
ful to Muller for this additional assistance to the understanding of the 


Latin language. 


RouanpD G. KEntT 


A Course in the Analysis of Chinese Characters. Pp. 384. By 
R. B. Buaxney. Shanghai: The Commercial Press, 1926. 

This book is intended for students in the early stages of their study; 
we cannot say for absolute beginners. Due to the dearth of such books 
and the supreme disregard for the student which most of those that exist 
show, it will be very welcome. 

Under 178 headings Blakney groups a total of some 1300 characters, 
which he discusses etymologically. The order of these headings is from 
simple to difficult. Similar forms, although not etymologically related, 
are noted, and cross-references throughout the book make it possible 
to analyse each character (radical, phonetic, or borrowed) completely 
without too frequent repetition. 

Though the arrangement is pedagogical, the analysis is etymologic, 
depending in the main on Chinese authorities, especially on the Shuo 
Wén and the Seal forms of the characters. Western scholarship, how- 
ever, is not neglected; Wieger is referred to frequently. Unfortunately, 
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however, Blakney does not tell us his authority in each particular in- 
stance, and we are not always sure whether the explanation he gives 
for a particular character is an accepted Chinese explanation or one 
possibly of his own ingenuity. Even the short Chinese quotations which 
he includes (of which we might wish more) are given without even the 
name of the book. The inclusion of such bibliographic references 
would add greatly to the value of the book, without detracting from its 
mnemonic quality. It then could serve also as an introduction to Chinese 
etymology. Here the authorities are particularly important to us, for 
what is of value is less what seems plausible to us or to an individual 
Chinese commentator, or even what the facts of origin may have been, 
than what the people have considered their characters, rightly or mis- 
takenly, to imply. That is, the accepted connotations, whether his- 
torically sound or not, are of more interest than what may be but 
archeological curiosities. 

Used after some elementary knowledge of Chinese character has 
been gained from such a book as Bullock’s Progressive Exercises in the 
Chinese Written Language and in conjunction with such a one as Hirth’s 
Notes on Documentary Chinese or Hauer’s Das San-tze-king (in Mit- 
teilungen des Seminars fiir Orientalische Sprachen zu Berlin, Ostasiatische 
Studien, 1924) the present work will prove a great help in the acquisi- 


tion of a vocabulary in written Chinese. 
R. E. SALESKI 


Die Laute des Ful. (Neuntes Beiheft zur Zeitschrift fiir Einge- 
borenen-Sprachen.) Pp. 155. By Aucust KLINGENHEBEN. Berlin, 
Verlag von Dietrich Reimer (Ernst Vohmer) A.-G.; Hamburg, C. 
Boysen; 1927. 

The Fula people seem to have been chiefly in the region of the great 
bend of the Niger River, from which, in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century, they spread under the leadership of Othman Dan 
Fodio and established a great empire. In this territory they still remain 
as a ruling caste, distinct from the subject peoples in their lighter color, 
their superior intelligence and strength of character, and their language. 

There are seven dialects of Ful which were available to Dr. Klingen- 
heben in his study; they range from Senegambia on the west, through 
the central Hausa states, to the Bagirmi territory east of Lake Tchad. 
His own closest acquaintance is with the dialect of the Hausa region, 
which also is the one best known to and described by Westermann. 
A careful study of the sounds, as recorded by the latter scholar, shows 
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that they can be reduced from 49 actually found, to 28 etymologically 
independent sounds which are the basis of the complete number. The 
nature of these sounds, and the character of certain others, which appear 
in other dialects, are discussed in detail. There follows then the de- 
velopment of the primitive Ful language into the several dialects, a 
careful comparative phonology; and finally, a classification of the 
phenomena of sound change which have been found to occur in this 
development. 

It has been known to scholars that the Ful dialects differ from the 
other African languages, especially in the use of suffixes, and in some 
ways seem to stand nearer to the Hamitic languages. The most recent 
studies indicate even that they are to be ranked as a divergent branch of 
Hamitic. But the tracing of remoter linguistic relationships is possible 
only after the construction of the comparative grammar and the 
reconstruction, so far as is possible, of the primitive languages of the 
groups concerned. This is the task to which Dr. Klingenheben has 
applied himself, and for his work the students in African languages 
should be grateful. 

It is regrettable that African languages, apart from ancient Egyptian 
and Coptic, have received little attention from American scholars. 
They present many interesting features, which throw light on the possi- 
ble variant methods of human expression. Miss Alice Werner’s 
Language-Families of Africa? (London, 1925) is available as a descrip- 
tion of the different types of languages and of the distribution of the 
of the language groups in. Africa, and after a perusal of this book one 
may start the serious study of these languages with a certainty that it 


will be profitable. 
Rouanp G. Kent 





NOTES AND PERSONALIA 


At the December meeting of the Linguistic Society, a plan for a 
Linguistic Institute, to be held at New Haven in the Summer of 1928, 
will be presented to the Society for consideration. The Institute will 
be under the control of the Society, but any financial deficit will be 
guaranteed from other sources. The sessions will continue for six 
weeks, and a large variety of linguistic courses will be offered, to be 
conducted by scholars distinguished in their fields. These courses 
will be intended for advanced graduate students and for high school 
and college teachers who feel the need of a better understanding of the 
history of the languages in which they are interested; and also for 
advanced scholars who may wish to familiarize themselves with 
remoter parts of the linguistic territory. The Institute will be of ad- 
vantage also to scholars who wish merely the opportunity of working 
during the summer at a large library, along with the privilege of asso- 
ciation and discussion of problems with other scholars in the same field. 
It is proposed to charge a registration fee of twenty dollars and a 
tuition fee of forty dollars per course. 

But this plan cannot be carried out unless the Society gives its ap- 
proval at the December meeting, and the preliminary response in 
January and February, to the circulars which it is proposed to send out, 
should prove sufficient to presage success for the undertaking. Corre- 
spondence is invited by Professor E. H. Sturtevant, Box 1849, Yale 
Station, New Haven, Connecticut, by Professor R. E. Saleski, Bethany 
College, Bethany, West Virginia, and by the Secretary of the Society. 


The First International Congress of Linguists will be held at The 
Hague, April 10-15, 1927. The reasons for the holding of this Congress 
read in part very like those which were advanced for the formation of 
the Linguistic Society of America; the following is an extract from 
the letter of invitation which has gone out: 


It is hardly necessary to insist upon the need of such a Congress. Philol- 
ogists, Orientalists, Americanists, etc., have long had their international 
meetings, where they find opportunities for a stimulating exchange of views 
and ideas and suggestions. Students of Linguistics have hitherto lacked 


such opportunities. 
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Hence it is that linguistic problems have only received scant, if any, 
attention, e.g., at Philological Congresses. They have never yet formed 
the central point of discussion at a meeting of competent students. And 
the want of such a discussion has become ever more strongly and generally 
felt. 

General Linguistics, however, has come to cover so wide a field, that inter- 
national codperation is indispensable. Quite a number of problems can in 
no other way be solved, to mention only questions of method such as uni- 
formity of terminology and phonetic notation, or plans for a permanent 
international organisation. 

Recent developments have shown, that international codperation, for a 
time disturbed by the great war, is more than ever necessary and possible. 
There is no earthly reason, why we, students of Linguistics, should any 
longer deny ourselves the benefits that we might derive from personal con- 
tact and discussion. More profitable and more permanent results may be 
expected from them than from the publication of long and learned treatises. 


The President of the Congress will be Professor C. C. Uhlenbeck, of 
Nijmegen; the Secretary-Treasurer is Professor Jos. Schrijnen, St. 
Annastraat 17, Nijmegen, to whom all correspondence should be 
addressed. Five American scholars, all members of the Linguistic 
Society of America, are on the Committee of Honour: Franz Boas, 
who is also a Vice-President of the Congress; P. E. Goddard, A. L. 
Kroeber, Truman Michelson, and Edward Sapir. It is hoped that 
American scholarship will be suitably represented at this Congress, 
although the date, coming just in the middle of our second academic 
term, makes it practically impossible except for those who are on 
leave of absence from their institutions. 


Professor Walter E. Clark of the University of Chicago has gone to 
Harvard University as Wales Professor of Sanskrit, succeeding Pro- 
fessor Charles Rockwell Lanman, who became Professor Emeritus 
in 1926. 


Dr. Oscar F. W. Fernsemer, Instructor in German at Hunter Col- 
lege, has been promoted to an assistant professorship in the same 
institution. 


A. Irving Hallowell, of the University of Pennsylvania, has been 
promoted from an instructorship to an assistant professorship in 
anthropology. 


William E. Knockerbocker, of the College of the City of New York, 
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has been promoted from an assistant professorship to an associate 
professorship of Romance Languages. 


Clarence G. Lowe, formerly Assistant Professor of Latin at Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, has gone to the University of Nebraska as 
Associate Professor of Classics and Acting Chairman of the Department. 


John Cooper Mendenhall, Assistant Professor of English in the 
University of Pennsylvania, has been promoted to a professorship. 


Roscoe E. Parker, formerly at the University of California, has 
accepted a call to be Assistant Professor of English at the University 
of Tennessee. 


Alexander H. Schutz, formerly of the University of Missouri, has 
gone to the Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, in the Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages. 


J. B. Stearns, until recently Assistant Professor of Greek in Yale 
University, is now in the Classical Department of Dartmouth College. 


The following additional members were received into the Linguistic 
Society before the end of September: 


Prof. Jane Gray Hunter, 175 Riverside Drive, New York City. (Clas- 
sics, Hunter College) 

Miss Jane F’. Goodloe, Homewood Apartments, Baltimore, Md. 

Mr. Charles P. Iwanicki, 28 W. Lane Av., Columbus, Ohio. (Classics, 
Ohio State Univ.) 

Prof. Charles A. Messner, State Teachers College, Buffalo, N. Y. 
(Latin) 

Mr. Francis R. Preveden, 1376 E. 62d St., Chicago. (Prof. at DePaul 
Univ.; Research Asst. in Comp. Phil., Univ. of Chicago) 
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Under this heading will be acknowledged such works as seem to bear on ‘the 
advancement of the scientific study of language’. 

The publicity thus given is regarded as a full return for the presentation of the 
work. Under no circumstances is it possible to comply with the requests being 
made by certain publishers for the return of books not reviewed quickly. 

Reviews will be published as circumstances permit. Copies of them will be 
sent to the publishers of the works reviewed; and it is hoped that they will then 
send a second copy to replace the one which will have become the property of the 


reviewer 
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